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POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


PO. ITICAL œconomy, when conſidered in the en 

larged and completely ennobled view of things, 
may be ranked among tlie ſciences. It is in re- 
ſpect of ſtates, what morality is in relation to indi- 


viduals, and both are intimately connected. The 
ſtandard of politics, as of the fine arts, ſhould be 
nature; all ſhould be a faithful imitation of her. 


The ſame moral rectitude that ought to regulate 
the actions of men, ſhould, all things equal, influ- | 
ence the conduct of kingdoms towards each other. 
But if that moral rectitude is rarely, if ever to be 
found ſtrictly adhered to in the ſocial intercourſe : 
of individuals, it is ſtill leſs ſo in that of nations: 
For the errors that miſtead, the paſſions that make 
man ſwerve from the right path in the various oc- 
cupations of ſociety, are multiplied in the aggre- 
gate national body he is a member of. Hence, 
the private quarrels, fears and jealouſies of a people 
among themſelves, are proportionally increaſed in 
their tranſa©.ions as a public body politic with the 
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theſe growing evils, a remedy for ſuch abuſes; and 
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Sri countries. The ſcenes of human de- 
pravity diſcloſed in courts of judicature, in the 
dealings between man and man, are but epitomes 


of the greater evils occaſioned by warring nations; 


they are but parts of the whole, they are miſchicfs 
confined to narrower circles ; national misfortunes 
_ circulate in larger. ſpheres. Where families are 
involved in the ruin incident to the one, whole ſtates 
are in the other. He that wantonly, and to A 
fy a wild ambition, would tread on the ruins of 2 
5 family, contributes, what in him lies, to the ruin of 


his country, compoſed of numbers of families; and 


the converſe holds as infallibly, he that wells ſa · 
crifice nations to his falſe ſchemes of power, and 
miſtaken ſources of wealth, neceſſarily involves in 
one general wreck all the individuals they conſiſ 
” of. For the ftate culprit, there is this to be ſaid, 
1 that his miſdeeds may proceed from error iu judg- 
ment, and no bad intention: But the invader of 
the peace of domeſtic ſociety, admits of no ſuch 
vindication; his conduct is incapable of palliatives, 
98 deſtitute of ſubterfuge ; in the midſt of his career, 
however ſucceſsful, he muſt have his moments of 
5 compunttion, if not his days of retribution, 
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that ſhould be found in the governing powers, in 


kings and their miniſters. From an union of mo- 
rals and politics, and from that ſource alone can 
flow the happineſs of individuals, the peace of na- 
tions, the — of che univerſe, ” 


As ip kingly- governmeots, almoſt all we know 


of, hereditary deſcent, not election, and wiſely ſo, 
is the rule of ſucceſſion; where the meaſures pur- 
ſued in them, depend on the ſole and unlimited 
will of the Sovereign, if they are bad, the ſubject 
has much to ſuffer, he much to anſwer to his God, 
to himſelf, and his country. Nor are the miſeries 
of a weak or wicked reign confined to the period 
ol its own exiſtence, but are entailed on a ſeries of 
| ſucceſſive generations. Happy are the people whoſe 
lot it is, without the diſorders and civil contentions 
of an elective monarchy, to be under the dominion 
of one whoſe ſole aim is to form their happineſs ; 
whoſe chief ſtudy is to diffuſe the ſame ſecurity and : 
| tranquillity round the cottage as his palace; to leave 
with the poor and induſtrious the fruits of their la- 
bour; to extend to all under him indiſcriminate- 
ly the protection of the laws. Such a one, when 
he is called to ſurrender his earthly charge, to give 
an account of it before the Kine of Kings, is fol- 
: los ed to the tomb with the tears of his people; ; bis 
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name is tranſmitted to poſterity with the grateful 
eee of 8 and 1 | 


Wuar a cantraſh- to ; fuch A eilanthiopic Prince 
does he form, who, to gratify a wanton cruel am- 
bition, ſtalks through the havoc and devaſtation 
of provinces; ſports with lives not his property, 
but entruſted to his care; for the acquiſition of 
countries he never ſaw, the ſubjection of people he 
never knew; who pants after fading laurels ſteeped 
in the blood of thouſands, purchaſes the vain and 
empty titles of Warrior, Hero, Conqueror, at the 
expence of every thing dear to his own peace, and 
that of his fellow creatures? Let ſuch a one 
' tremble on his throne before the gazing multitude, 
amid the flattering delufions of his courtiers, when 


the man is loſt, or ſeems to be, in ſomething more 


than human, But when in retirement, in his moſt 
| ſecret receſſes, tripped of all his ſtate and pagean- 

try, at the ſilent midnight hour, reduced to the 
wants and infirmities of human nature with the 
pooreſt of his ſubjects, it is then he ſhrinks under 
the horrors of his diſturbed conſcience, that robs 
him of that repoſe not denied to the pealant's la. 
; bours. 


Wualr depends 60 minifiers 60 aid the good, 
or prevent the bad. deligns of their maſters, 
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for the Gike of humanity, let it be done. They 
who are choſen from among the people, to 


guide and direct them, ſhould be ſuch as are 


eminent for the united qualities of the head and 
beart. It is not enough that they are poſſeſſed | 
of popular brilliant talents, to command attention 


in the ſenate, lead aſſemblies ; they ought, to the 
ſtateſman, to join the moral character, to form laſt- 


wg plans for the proſperity of the nations, the 2 


good of the people, and on ſuch to build their own 


greatneſs, Temporary expedients from day to day, 


are not the objects of a wiſe adminiſtration, much 


TY 


leſs are the meaſures that ſacrifice the preſent to 
future generations, or future to the preſent, as is- 
bo uniformly done in the ruinous ſyſtem of fund- 
ing. When the ſucceeding race, in addition to 
the miſeries tranſmitted to them by their prede- 
ceſſors, have perhaps to ſtruggle with ſimilar or 
greater, of their own creation, what and how de- 5 
plorable muſt be their ſituation, if ours is ſuch 
with all the anticipation of their wealth, of 
ſtrength not our own, and borrowed aſſumed re- 
ſources. Exceſſive taxes are certain marks of a 
= declining ſtate ; they are the artificial ſupplies of 
the defect of natural ſtrength, and as ſuch in po- 
| litics, where nature is the beſt and moſt infallible 
| guide, as throughout the circle of arts and ſcien. 
_ be, oy: reduce the nations that have recourle t--: - 
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them, to the fatal neceffity of eren in bro. 
| Portion to tear W to bear them. 


Lr but one great, brave, ative, diſintereſted 


man, ariſe, ſays Bolingbroke, and he will be re- 
ceived, followed, almoſt adored. There never 
was a criſis ſo ripe as the preſent, for the appear- 
ance of ſuch a one to ſave the ſtate : And ſuch a 


one, I truſt, we have. Let any perſon of taſte 


and diſcernment read the ſame author's Idea of a 
Patriot King, and ſay whether he is not ſtruck 
with it to a degree of raviſhment. It is for want 
of philanthropic princes and ſtateſmen, that poli- 
tical ſcience aſpires not to thoſe fublimer ſpecu- 
_ lations, that might conſider the world as one great 
| Tepublic, compoſed of ſeveral ſubdiviſions, all link- 
ed together in one common federal .bond of union, 
_ adopting their ſeveral ſalutary laws and inſtitu. 
tions, fupplying each others wants with their re- 
ſpective ſuperfluities, rivals only in induſtry, and 


the arts of peace, ſupplanting all diſtruſts and 


- jealouſies of commerce with an honeſt and laudable 
emulation, in conformity to the maxims of ſound 
policy, the dictates of natural liberty; ſwords 
beat into plough- ſhares, and ſpears into pruning- 
hooks. It is in the degeneracy of politics that na- 
tions adopt that ſelfiſh ſyſtem, which teaches, that 
each can only effect its own good, in proportion 
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to the injuries it occallons to its s neighbours, It is 


in the degeneracy of both ſciences, morals and. 
politics, the practical deficiency and falling off 
from the more refined truths they contain, that in 
the one, in private life, prevails domeſtic intrigue, in 
the other, or public life, correſponding with it keeps 
pace political intrigue. In either, the diminutive 
contracted ſcale is the rule of conduct; in neither, 


the completely enlarged, ennobled view of things. 


Hence it is, that all ſuch theories are treated as viſi- =p 
onary, Atlantic and Utopian, and inſtead of the prac- = 
| tice deducible from them, that uninterrupted ſeries 
of wars, that deſolation of ſtates and empires, that, 
| almoſt from the firſt records of time, to the pre- 

| ſent day, ſtain the annals of man kind, and fill the 
tragic and N Pages. N 


3 th ſuch a 1 arrangement of things, pa- 
triotiſm, not ranked among the Chriſtian, becomes a 
a neceſſary virtue. Whatever pretenſions to that 
name the following ſheets may have, their aim 


certainly is the defence of this, not the attack 


of any other country. It has had enough, 5 
too much of grandeur and conqueſt; not war 
now, but peace, not the acquiſition of more, but 
retention of what it is poſſeſſed of, is its object 3 


To avoid the one, and ſecure the other, a proper N | 


| Rate of defence is the only means left. To ac- 
compliſh that end, the nn opportunity of 


. 
| | oY peace is to be ſeized on, to retrench the burdens 
0 af paſt wars, the better to be prepared for future, 
| = that there is no preventing. If, in theſe exhor- 
| — _._ tations to the Britiſh nation, to guard againſt ſur- 
5 rounding dangers, in the comparative view, drawn 
between it and its rival power, much is {aid againſt 
that power, as much might be ſaid for an indivi- | 
1 dual naturalized in, though not native of it, 
whoſe Jabours are an ornament, not only to his 
I! cCscuntry, but to human nature: Who has happily 
blended the characters of profound ſtateſman, fi- 
nancier and moraliſt ; whoſe ſentiments, had they 
earlier enlightened the world, and been earlier 
adopted by thoſe moſt intereſted in them, are ſuch 
| as would have efteQually prevented the calami- ; 
tous ſituation of both countries; and even now, 
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| late as it is, if ſteadily purſued, and invariably 
il | adhered to, might ſtill retrieve them from it. 


| But the diſmiſſion of ſo uncorrupted à character, 
a o philanthropic and able a ſtateſman from his 
K employments, inſtead of the reward due to his 
__ GGngular merits, is no favourable ſymptom in thoſe 

be ſerved of converſion ta his meaſures, announce 
no adoption of his line of politics, the more juſt and 

_ practicable, as they are in that due medium be- 
__ tween the two extremes, that the ancient and mo» : 
dern writers have fallen into, the Atlantic, Uto- 
1 pian notions indulged on the one hand, and the 
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Mechiovelian abandoned principles given way to 


on the other, which view men in no ee 1 "= 
than : as mere machines, | J | 


Ir to his We i his religious and political 
principles, this great man owes his fall, it is to fe- 
male arts and intrigues, that is to be aſcribed the 
diſgrace of him, whoſe meaſures, in the conduct of 
the peace of Paris 1763, laid the foundation of the 
preſent relative ſituations of the two countries. "I 
Such is the government of that country, which this 
has to cope with; and if ſo fluctuating, influenced | 
by ſuch ſecret and indirect ſprings, operating on 
the will of the monarch, which knows no control, | 
what ſecurity could we ever have had, or can ex- 5 
pect to have, on its trentivs, or ipulated eDgage- 7 
ments, | 5 


. who well inſtituted, ſhould be frequent- 5 
ly brought back to their firſt principles; and if 
| badly framed, made to ſpring, as from a ſecond ori- 

gin; as the human race itſelf, did, on the irruption 
of the barbarous nations. From the chaos, the con- — 
fuſion of the dark middle ages, reſulting from their 
invaſions, gradually aroſe the preſent order of Eu- 
ropean policy. Human nature, exhauſted and worn 


out in forming the maſters of the old world, was 
recruited, and reſtored from the frozen loins of the. 


IE 
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North, for the ſucceeding generations that were to 
occupy the new; and they proceeding in the ſame 
train of degeneracy and corruption, ſeem to be 
ripening for another ſuch nienmen, from whateyer 
n it comes. 8 


Is ths . Newton bed reafbn to aſſign the 


vis inertiæ, as a principle of bodies, how much more 
applicable is the rule to the moral world, where 
minds continue longeſt in the train they have been 
put in, and moſt inflexibly retain the impreſſions 
f they have received. So true is it, that cuſtom, 
though blind and bad, becomes a ſecond nature, 
uith its iron ſceptre rules the univerſe, drowning 
the voice, and not liſtening to the precepts of that 
primary nature, that does nothing in vain. So dif- 
ficult is it, to take away from human errors, the 
venerable ruſt of antiquity : A happy effect, which 


not even the light of revelation itſelf, has been able 


to produce, in diſpelling chat darkneſs, in which it 
found the world; the abuſe of which, has, on the 
_ contrary, added to the evils it was given to remove. 
Nor are we rouſed from that ſtate of indifference, 
| freed from the ſhackles of cuſtom, to remedy abuſes, 
receive impreſſions of truth, but by ſome great and 
ſudden calamity, ſome unexpected revolution, or the 
efforts of a heaven-born genius, ſent to inſtruct and 
g reform mankind, : to extricate them out of the 2 
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rinths of error, that had Jong involved and Sore: 7 


ed them. If inftances were to be adduced in ſup- 
port of this obſervation, we have a remarkable one 


in the barbarous cuſtom of the expoſition of new- 


born infants, that prevailed at Athens. In its rude 
ſtate, it had its origin, but its inveteracy was ſuch, 
as to make it ſurvive Athenian civilization. ; 
O navis, referent i in mare te novi 
Pluctus. — 
Ix is not in a lethargic FEI we are to be 


Julled ſecure, that is unwilling more than unable to 
nem the preſent tide of affairs, but there is a cor- 
rection of abuſes, a ſyſtem of political --conomy, 
not to be diſpenſed with, that the perverted order 


of things requires, the luxury and degeneracy of 


the times demand. The beſt alleviation of private 
adverſity, is public proſperity ; but when both con= 


ſpire, as, at this hour, in this iſland, to oppreſs it 


and its inhabitants, how many thouſands are la- 


bouring under the joint burden, and how many 


thouſands more, are well nigh fioking under 1 it, 


x 1 reduce us to the inex- 


tricable dilemma, in which Livy found and lament- 
eil the Roman State, neither able to bear its evils, 
nor the remedies applicable to them. Now, either 

ſilence or neutrality, would be as criminal, as ever 


Solon made it at Athens. A zeal, at leaſt, for the 
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| ſervice of the country, will appear throughout this 
detail; if, in ſome inſtances, it is carried to exceſs, 


in others miſtaken, i in one, it is truſted, mill it deem 


| lukewarm. | k 


"Tv ite bedding hints, alt the ears this 


. preſent themſelves in the following ſheets, are, I/, 
An attempt to ſhew what a country, both ſeparate- 


ly conſidered, and contraſted with others, has bee n 
ſacrificed to injudicious plans of government: 2dly, 


Where the political defects and errors have lain: 
Zaly, What different ſyſtem of policy remains to be : 
adopted, as beſt calculated to extricate it out of its | 
preſent declining ſtate, by an enquiry into the 
means left for its recovery and re- eſtabliſſiment. 
_ Every topic here diſcuſſed, is ſubordinate to, and 
has a tendency, mediate or N to thoſe 
| three main ama! and debgus, . 8 


vis 


OF THE 


| CONSTITUTION or ENGLAND. | 


'OME hiſtorians and antiquarians contend, that 5 
the Saxon Wittenagemot, was a ſketch of the 
woken parliament ; 3 that in it was an aſſemblage 
of the three eſtates of the kingdom. But as they 
may not be all agreed on a point of ſo high anti- - 
quity, and between the different opinions, a decle 
ſion may be attended with its difficulties, where 
| the records, of ſo remote a date, are involved in 
ſo much doubt and obſcurity, it is ſafe, at leaſt, 
to conclude, that under the Saxon kings, Al- 
fred the Great, the founder of the Britiſh ſtate, 
Arthur the Britiſh Worthy, Edward the Con- 
feſſor, there were wiſe and whole ſome legal in⸗ 
glitotions; and chiefly that great bulwark of our 
ax, the trial by jury, a r:gular government. eſta - 
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bliſhed, a conſiderable portion of liberty diffuſed 


through all ranks and deſcriptions of men. 


Tux Saxon government, laws, civil and crimi. 


nal, juriſdiction, manners, cuſtoms, language, all 


were entirely ſuppreſſed and effaced, with not x 


veſtige left, at the Norman conqueſt. The faint 
dawnings of liberty, that appeared in the nation 
| before it, were at it ſtifled in the birth, ſacrificed 


to the laviſh ſubordination of the feudal ſyſtem, 
then at once tranſplanted into theſe realms from 


the continent, in its full growth and maturity, 
No revolution, in any age or country, has been 
more ſudden than this, attended with greater ſuc- 
ceſs, changes more violent, or more complete in 
its WN with conſequences more extenſive. . 


A prscuss10N of William” I Jad title, i is on 


the province of hiſtorians, and rather foreign to 
this deſign: Whether he or Edgar Atheling was 


the heir to the Crown ; 3 whether he was named 


| heir in Edward the Confeſſor's teſtament ; 3 thelc 
are facts that require a long inveſtigation, and va- 
riety of materials to aſcertain them. The point FE | 
of right, Whether, ſuppoſing the legal title not 
veſted in him, Edward could, by will, appoint 


him his ſucceſſor at that period of the conſtitution, 


would lead into another length of argument bert 


to be waved. It would certainly appear not, 
as the hereditary monarchy of the freeſt people 
| of the times, was then eſtabliſhed. Harold, it is 
at on all hands agreed, had no title to the throne, 
l but being ſeconded by a part of the nation, the 
; competition was brought to the deciſion of arms at 
* © Haſtings, and, in thoſe days, generally a a ſingle 
battle decided the fate of kingdoms. But the pre- 
1 Þ tended legal title, veſted in William by deſcent, 
„vas preferable to, and not to be obliterated by _ 
1 


any, that the right of arms could furniſh him with; 
ok which truth he himſelf was well aware, and in 
the whole courſe of his reign, never availed him - 
ſelf of that of Conqueror: Hiſtorians have given. 

it him, or Feudiſts, in conformity to their law, in = 
which conqueſt. fignifies acquiſition 3 as in the 

Scottiſh law, derived from the lame ſource, i it Joes 185 
to this day. EN. 5 


1 


Wa 


Bor if William did not aſſume the title of Con- 
queror, he exerciſed all the rights belonging to it 
iu their utmoſt extent. The feudal ſyſtem, which, 
in all the other countries of Europe it was 8 | 
ceived in, made its advances by ſlow degrees, and 
in regular progreſſion through the temporary fiefs 
during pleaſure, to thoſe for life, and from them 5 
to thoſe that were hereditary, he introduced into. 


this country, in its full vigour, it in its laſt * of 
= * 2 | 
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improvement. In the ſpirit of it ſo framed, he 
parcelled out the whole lands in the kingdom 
among his followers, exerciſed the game and foreſt 
laws with the greateſt ſeverity, eſtabliſhed a mili- 

_ tary government on the ruins of the civil. Such 
was the rigour of it, as to occafion a revolt, not 
only of the natives, but of the Normans alſo; 
both fruitleſs, owing to their want of concert and 
Anion, on which has uniformly depended, as will 
appear from the hiſtorical deduction of our free 
cConſtitution here attempted, the ſucceſs of the 
people for its advancement, as from their diſunion 
_ relulted hs eee that retarded 1 it. 


ts proportion as the eus diftruſts and jea. 
3 loste of the Engliſh and Normans diſappeared, 
as the memory of the paſt injuries was obliterated, 
and their conſtant intercourſe, intermarriages, 
joined with the lenient hand of time, had con- 
founded all diſtinctions, conſolidated them into one 
people, their condition was gradually improved, 
the ſeverity of their yoke relaxed, firſt in the 
charter granted by Henry I. then in the revival 
of the ancient mode of trial by jury; and the re- 
gular adminiſtration of juſtice in the circuit courts. 
eſtabliſhed by Henry II. all auſpicious preludes to 
the important conceflions made by King John. 


1 
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Tur great advantage chat enabled England ſo 
early to aſſert its liberty, and, after ſo happily lay- 
ing the foundation of it in Magna Charta, invariably : 
| 2nd progreſſively to purſue the object of its com- 
pletion, in rearing it to that ſtandard and model 
of perfection, long ſince the admiration of the uni- 
verle, was its unity and concentrated force as a 
; kingdom. During the greateſt rigour of the feu- 
| dal ſyſtem, from the conqueſt to the reign of, King 
3 John, it had but one uncontrolled maſter to obey; 
all eyes were of courſe directed to him, the condi- 
tion of the ſubjects, whether Nobles or Commons, 
| was one and the ſame unlimited ſtate of ſubjection. 
As all ranks and orders of men mutually ſhared 
in their ſufferings, ſo were the advantages likely 
to be reciprocal, that were to be derived to their 
ſituation, and the cauſe, that had for its object 
the attainment of them, a common one. II fel. 
low. feeling did not lead to ſuch an union of i inte- 
© reſts, at leaſt neceſſity did, as the nation divided 
Z acioſt itſelf. was not equal to the work of reform, 
| but united was, and more particularly when, in 
its union, it had but one object, the regal power, 
0 contemplate, and contend with, and that cen- | 
1 tered in 1 hands too weak to wield the ſceptre. l 


0 Taz end ed in that memorable 3 for 
5 liberty, 1 was 8 to the means conducive 8 


K 1 
to it. The grievances of the nation, previous to it, 
were general, the riſing of it all at once, to redreſs 
them, was ſo too. What remained for a weak and : 
defenceleſe king to do in ſuch a deſperate extremi. 
ty, deſerted by his followers, almoſt to a man, but 
ſurrender at diſcretion, and receive the law from his Þ 
_ exaſperated ſubjects? In that ſituation, he figned 


the amous Magna Charta, with the charter of the 


| foreſt, boar the tyrannical part of the foreſt © 


laws. Proportionable privileges to thoſe obtained f | 


dy ihe immediate vaſſals of the Crown, were com. 


municated to their dependants. With arms in their 5 


- hands, the Commons that contributed to the eman- 
_ expation of the Barons, could not be ſuppoſed to lay 
them down, till they them ſelves were * placed in 1 the 
ame 2 of W * 


: 8 3 the ſecurity of property. the Þ 
regulation of judicature in the trial by jury, the 
mercantile intereſts, thoſe four cardinal points 7 

ol rights, that ſo remarkably eſtabliſh the import. 
ance of that contract, all claſſes and deſcriptions f 


men were called to a full participation of: And jo 

_ diffuſed was the influence of this national good, in 
its thirty-eight articles, ſo low did it deſcend, that 
the implements of tillage of the villaiu or bondmay, Y 


were ſecured n forfeiture. N 
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Tabs this country, exhibits 2 fingular phenome- 
non in hiftory, paſſing all at once, as it were, per 
ſaltuum, ſo Judge Hales expreſſes himſelf, from the en- 
treme of feudal ſubjection, to the extreme of popular 
freedom, as will be allowed, at leaſt, when with this 
great and important event are connected, the im- 
mediate reſult of it, the improvements made on it, 
after ſo mort an interval, in Edward the Firſt's 
reign. 


Tais is the epoch of the firſt glorious, and ſue- 
| ecſsful exertion of the ſpirit of liberty, in our 
* ifand; and watchful muſt that fpirit have been, 
| that ſecured to itſelf forty ſubſequent confirmations 5 
of this famous charter, by renewals of them at the . 
| beginning of every reign, and repetitions of the 
confirmations 1 in the fame reigns. Edward I. con- 
firmed it eleven times. But the corroborations, 
added to the confirmations it received from that 
Prince, ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian, from his manu 
. 7 wiſe conſtitutional legal provifions, ſtrongly mark a 8 
ſecond, moſt important æra. in the hiſtory of Eng- 
; nah law and liberty. That liberty, w which owed its 
origin to the extorted conceſſions of a weak and in- 
fatuated prince, the greateſt ſucceeding monarchs, 
the Firſt and Third Edwards, voluntarily augment- 
ed, and improved with their numerous wholeſome 
regulations. During the courſe of centuries, and a 


„„ 


long line of reigning princes, however contraſted in 
the qualities of the heart or underſtanding, from 
the beſt to the worſt, from the ſtrongeſt to the 
weakeſt, in thoſe intervals, that the free conſtitu- 
tion 1 no additional Rrength, it loſt no 
Sound. | 8 


Bor the feudal gem had ken 4 too 4 root, f 
to be ſo ſuddenly, and ſo effectually eradicated, as 
Vas intended in theſe bold and rapid ſtrides of our 


anceſtors: The complete emancipation from that 


yoke, required the lenient hand of time, ſlower and 


more gradual advances. It was not in the nature 


of things, that any human inſtitution, ſhould at 
once be invented and perſeRted.. 


= Tas 0 Gow of the people, did not meet 
Vith that ſtrict and impartial execution, that the 
Barons experienced, in thoſe on which were founded 
their particular privileges and immunities. But 

even in that carly period, in the infancy of our 

| conſtitution, we ſee the growing power and increaſe | 
of influcnce of the Legiſlature. Coeval with the 

exiſtence of the Houſe of Commons, was its riſe 
into that valuable and important privilege, granted 
it in conjunction with the other Houſe, by Edward I. 


in the ſtatute, de Tallegio non c:ncedendo. by 


which it was decreed, that no tax ſhould be lad, 


LF 


gor impoſt levied, without the joint conſent . 
| Lords and Commons. The Engliſh knew not only 

| how to gain a victory over lawleſs prerogative, but 

| alſo how to uſe it. What early fruits did they reap 
from their ſucceſs at Runningmead ! In the fol- 

. lowing reign under the uſurped authority of the 
Earl of Leiceſter, had the Houſe of Commons its 

| riſe, and the legal ſanction was given to the erea- 
tion by the next ſucceeding Prince; and with that 

| anion, this moſt ineſtimable privilege, which ſup- 

: plementary of Magna Charta, formed the baſis of 

| liberty, ſo broad and ſure, as to ſupport the admi- 
| rable ſuperſtructure, which modern times 5 have ſeen ye 
raiſed on it. 


| Jes wido ho entceith-of chi power, but pre- 
; vious to it, we are to contemplate, in the period un- 
der review, the frequent petitions preferred by the 
Commons, for the redreſs of grievances, and the 
: granting of them by the Crown made the condition 
: of their grants of ſupplies to it in return. We ſee 
| ro, in this ſtage of our hiſtory, the frequent exer- 

| ciſe of the authority of Parliament, in its interpo» 
I Crions to alter and regwate the ſucceſſion of our 
log' impoſe entails and limitations on the Crown 
in ite deſcent. We ſee a regular and uniform ſupport 
1 its dgnity, maintenance 67-1 its conſequence to a 


r 
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degree ſurpriſing, when its yet but rudeſt late i: 


conſidered, as certainly it was its infant ſtate. 


Tur ſucceſs of our civil eſtabliſhment at home, 


at this time, kept pace with that of our arms a. 
broad. In which train things continued, till in- 

, terrupted at that other memorable revolution in 
our affairs, the conteſt between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, which for thirty years laid waſte I 
the kingdom, exhauſted its beſt blood and trea- 

r ge an Ue condabratEoge 


" Pan revolution. was the fc fince the conqueſt 


mat was attended with conſequences detrimental 
to the cauſe of the people. The object of theſe ob- 
| ſtinate long continued civil broils and convulſions, 
was not how we ſhould be governed, but who ſhould 

D mana 
LE during them, was to receive the law from the con. 
queror, to declare alternately for the ſucceſsful 
rival competitor for the Crown, to counteract in onz 
: ſeſſion the ſettlement it had made of it in another; ; 4 
inter arma Ailent Jors.” 


$7 and the chief occupation of Parliament, 


Non were "th calamities attendant on theſe 8 
troubles confined to the period of their exiſtence; 
but their conſequences left ſuch deep and invete- 2 
rate wounds in the conſtitution, as proved fatal to 4 2 
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it for ages. At the cloſe of them, the nation was 
5 in a ſimilar ſituation with that it was reduced to at 
1 the conqueſt; with this difference, that, at the one 
5 period, it had no laws, at the other, it had, and 
1 thoſe the moſt favourable to liberty, but which 
proved but a dead letter; at the one ra it had 
neither the reality nor #ppearance of freedom, at 
1 the other, it loſt the ſubſtance it had before enjoy- 

3 ed, and exchanged it for the mockery of its ſhew, 
7 and EA of 1 its hagow.” 


As the aequilition of its liberties; after the one 
epoch, was the effect of its united effo ts, directed 
againſt one invader of them in poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, ſo the loſs of them was in conſequence of 
its diſunion and diſtraction between two contending 
MT rival houſes, competitors for the Crown. The claims 
ol both centering in the perſon of Henry VII. by 


| 8 the double title of birth and marriage, that politic 


5 and enterpriſing prince availed himſelf amply of 
1 the tide of fortune in his favour, took advantage of 


N 15 the exhauſted ſtate of the people, after ſo violent a 


thirty years ſtruggle, anxious for peace, and laid 
the foundation of that arbitrary power with which 
| | the Tur princes ſwayed the ſceptre of theſe 


i k realms, He built his policy on the fallen ſtate of 


2 the Barons: Depreſſed by their long and obſtinate 
wars, they became an eaſy prey to his ambitious 


: 
qc 

j 

* 

| 
2&0 
* 
i; 
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views, which were chiefly Brofted to the contin 
ance of their depreſſion, that the people, deprived 
of their former ſucceſsful leaders, might be in ng 


condition to moleſt his government, in attempt; 
for the recovery of their dormant privileges. 


As che ſtatute .de donts, introductory of entails, 
ſupported them fo much in the exerciſe of their 


. former power and authority, that of quia emptores 


empowering the ſale of entailed lands, was a pro 
found ſtroke of his policy. He gained his imme. 
diate object in the meaſure, its operation as a bar 


to the recovery of the nobles? power, in paving 
the way for the transference into other hands 0 


their property, the ſource of their grentnek., 5 


3 commenced the æra of the moſt abſolute 
regal power known in theſe realms, which conti- 


8 nued during the whole line of the Tudors, during 
that period, in our hiſtory, elapſing between the 


fall of the nobles, and riſe of the commons. Th 


race of princes inſtituted thoſe two arbitrary Tri. 
bunals, the Star Chamber and Court of High Com- 
miſſion. The firſt allotted for civil affairs, adopt- - 

ing the tyrannical doctrine inculcated in Henry the 


Eightb's reign, that the king's proclamations had the 


force of law, often grounded its decifions on them. 
It exerciſed an uncontrolled power over the liber- 


£% 1 


ty of the eels; : PET) with ſeverity, writers on 
political ſubjects; fixed the number of printers and 


ptinting preſſes; appointed a licencer, whoſe con - 


| ſent was neceſſaty to every publication. Regula · 3 
| tions, theſe that now only exiſt in arbitrary govern- 
ments, and which, when weighed with the aggrava- 
ting circumſtance of this Tribunal's reſting its de- 
ciſions on its own ſole authority, independent of any 
trial by 3 jury, and in them, an inſtrument devoted 
to court views, evince ours to have been 1 in thoſe 
| times, no b other DES en | 


Wy ar the Star Chants was in civil affairs, 


that inquiſitorial Tribunal, the High Commiſſion, 
was in religious. Armed with ſuch engines of ty- 


ranny, Henry the VIII. was enabled to ſtrain the 


| prerogative to a pitch altogether unprecedented. 


Yet, in the midft of his violences and oppreſfions, 
in alleviation of the peoples wrongs, by a happy 
combination of circumſtances, he was ſuffered to be 

the author of the Reformation. He compenſated 
the ſacrifices he made of the nation's civil liberties 


br the introduction of its religious. His bloody 
treaſon laws were repealed in the minority of his 


ſucceſſor Edward the VI. of too ſhort continuance = 
to let the nation breathe after the ſevere exactions, 


and cruel oppreflions of the two preceding ceigns, 


1 and ME it the _ e of the ſuc- 


3s. 


: countries encouraged and protected in their inde- 
pendence, all conſpired to render her yoke eaſy, 


. 
ceeding z in which, together with the loſs of its c“ 
vil liberties, it was again to ſuffer that of its recent. : 255 
ly acquired religious, and on the ruins of both, to aff 
ſee the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition. In the f he 
cauſe it was deſolated ; in the conflict of contending : 
opinions, its blood ſtreamed f. $ 


| 1 ſcene 3 Q. Elizabeth's day; 
another order of things was diſplayed. The Pro 
teſtant religion was reſtored ; victory attended her E 
arms abroad, ſucceſs crowned her meaſures at home, 
_ inſured in the choice and conduct of the ableſ 
| ſtateſmen for her miniſters, whole negotiations, fo- 
reign treaties and alliances, rendered the kingdom 
| flouriſhing and reſpectable, promoted its trade and 
manufactures: The boaſted invincible Armada dil. 
ſipated and deſtroyed, in its deſtruction the pride oi 5 
Spain humbled, its revolted ſubjects in the lon | 


and the burden of it light. The ſame arbitrary 
power eſtabliſhed by the firſt of the Tudor line, 5 
was ſucceſſively tranſmitted to her the laſt of it : 
Nor was it impaired or diminiſhed in her hands; 
the Star Chamber and High Commiſſion Court, 
thoſe inſtruments of oppreſſion {till continued, in an 5 
f imperious tone, the exerciſe of their illegal func- in 
tions: J But ſhe ſo e the 1 of their ** 


3 


nd 


© ceedings with her addreſs, and inſinuation into the 


© fcQion of her ſubjeQs, as joined with the eclat of 


ber adminiſtration, the glory of her arms ſoon 5 


& drowned any tranſient occaſional murmurs, and dif- 
contents in the tide of popularity, chat ſo e 
run in her favour. 5 | 


* 


Turs popularity towards he end of hae: reign, 


3 degenerated into the moſt abje and ſervile adora- 
tion: Some of the lateſt addreſſes of her Parliament, 


particularly one moſt remarkable, ſeems more cal- 


; culated for an heathen Apotheoſis, than the lan- 
N guage of that N to their eee 


: 15 the mean time, commerce was continually. 
5 flowing into our ports; z the riches, it diffuſed, ab. 
1. forded the people the means of purchaſing; the 
ketters of entail removed from the noble fiefs, the 


abolition of the monaſteries at the Reformation, af- 


F forded objects of ſale; and thus property circulated 
& among new poſſeſſors, who derived from it a weight 
in the conſtitution before unknown. The effects of 


: this change began- to appear at the cloſe of Q. Eli- 


nabeth's reign, in the Puritanical ſpirit that the 
Wentworths were at the head of, but then wes. 


54 fled 3 in its birth. 
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FParkrur for that live of kings, in whom center. 
ed the two Crowns, they were not ſufficiently aware 


of that combination of circumſtances, which tran. 


ferred ſo much power into the hands of the people, 


and, not accommodating their views to the change 


of the times, they attempted the continuation of 
the prerogative in the ſame tone, without any re. 
laxation of its ſprings, as alſo without any extraor- 


dinary tenſion of them, in which it was tranſmitted 


to them by their predeceſſors. Nor was it with the 
_ addreſs aud ſuperior management, popular conduct 
of Elizabeth, that the attempt was made; which 


even with ſuch powerful ſupports, in the change of 


time and circumſtances, might have proved of no 
avail. But it was on diametrically oppoſite prin- 
_ eiples of action that James VI. relied for its ſucceſs, 
on the open avowal from the throne of the moſt 
_ unconſtitutional dangerous doctrines, the heredita- 


xy, indefeaſible right of kings, the ſacredneſs of 


their title, fulneſs of their n as God's vice : 
en on earth. | 


| Hean the met was / eakon off, FP”) Sci ki 


aids, the alarm was ſpread through the Kingdom, 


the ſpirit of liberty, that had fo long lain dormant, 
was now at length rouſed, the clouds began to ga- 


ther that broke out into that dreadful ſtorm, that 
laid the kingdom waſte under his ſon Charles J. 


1 9 1 
He continuing to purſue the ſame line of meaſures, 
fully impreſſed with the ſame principles, and the 
2 times till leſs bearing the ſame ſyſtem of politics, 
affairs ſoon came to a criſis, and that the moſt awful 
our hiſtory records. 
| Tui wa cht ern of the parties, the Cavaliers 
and Round Heads, a regular oppoſition was now | 

| formed againſt the court. In all ſuch critical ſitua- 
tions, as that unfortunate prince was reduced to, 
| the fatal error in general committed is, that the 
ſtronger party ſeldom knows when it ought to be 
| fatisfied with the conceſſions made to it, to deſiſt in 
its demands, nor the weaker when or how to make 
| conceſſions. The Petition of Rights, the act 16th 
of the ſame reign, which declared all forced loans, 
| and taxes called benevolences, illegal, aboliſhed ar- 
bitrary impriſonments, and the exerciſe of martial 
lau, ſuppreſſed the Star Chamber, and High Com- 
a miſſion Court, were ſuch advantages gained to li- 


berty as might have ſatisfied the Commons, and 


: rained them the appellation of the Deliverers of 
4 their country. But mitual diſtruſts and jealouſies 
ſerved only to inflame the contending parties, to 
viden the breach between them. The executive 
power firſt encroached on the legiſlative, in its at- 
q tempt to govern without Parliaments: The legiſſa- 
3 th not fatished with having vindicated 1 its 4 Fights, 
c 3 


L 30 ] 
in its turn encroached as far on the executive, in 
the uſurped right of fitting in virtue of its own au- 
thority, retrenching from the Crown its e 
5 tive of diſſolving i it. 


: Tur commons, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, now 
finding themſelves poſſeſſed of ſtrength ſufficient to 

| carry on the work of reform, independent of the 
Nobles, their former co-adjutors, when embarked in 
the ſame cauſe, and who then took the lead in it, 


| Puſhed their advantages beyond the point, on which 


turned the balance of the conſtitution, overleaped 
ruhe due limits preſcribed to them by the wiſdom of 
ages, at one time levelled their attacks againſt the 
. firſt, at another againſt the ſecond branch of legiſ. 


lation, now independent of 1 it, 0 and equal to the bu- : 


. ſineſs of reform alone. = 


Dee they Grſt reared the ſtandard af Wenz | 


5 united, they fell in the full career towards the obje& 
of its completion. But the Commons fell but to 
riſe again, without their former leaders, and even 
on their ruins. But when the Nobles of France 
were cruſhed, the people could not riſe to any con- 
| ſequence without them, that never had with them, 
they remained ſunk, as they ever had been. 


Oos Houſe of Commons did not deſiſt from 
| their enterprizes, till confounding prerogative and 
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i e e with riot, tumult, ad a. | 
tion, they proceeded to the moſt cruel civil war, 
* anarchy, and eonfuſion, a total overthrow of the 
1 eonſtitution in Church and State, and on the ruins 
ol both, the eſtabliſhment of a Commonwealth. But 
© the end aimed at, in all theſe bloody means, was not 


accompliſhed, as in the Engliſh Commonwealth, : 


© there was no more real liberty, than in the Roman, 
# and the loſs of it in both, proceeded from the fame 
* cauſe, the confuſion of the legiſlative and executive 
powers, which effected the abſolute dominion of a 


few popular leaders to paſs from them to one. 


There is no more certain axiom in politics, than 


that the dominion of all reſolves itſelf into that of : 
a few 3 ; that of a feu, into that of one. 


| Tax W Parliament, which . in virtus of chat | 


4 anconflitutional privilege derived to it, its own au- 
| thority, independent of the King's power of diſſolu- 
© tion, ſacrificed in the wreck of the times, was the 

| efficient cauſe of all the calamities of this reign. 


So rapidly, but yet through ſo much blood, ſuch 
ſcenes of horror and devaſtation, did this people 
paſs from the extreme of prerogative, to the ex- 
treme of privilege, both equally repugnant to that 
liberty, they in vain ſought after, which conſiſted 
only in the due medium between them, i in their 


4 Tn aa zeal tat 


(a7 


Tur puritanical ſpirit that murmured only a: 


| the end of Elizabeth, and throughout James's 


reign, now raged aloud, ſerved much to carry the 


| ſpirit of liberty to that exceſs, firſt ſtirred up, then 
| heaped fuel on thoſe flames of civil diſcord, that laid 
_ waſte the three Res ao in one n en, 


| tion. | 


| Tax: cataſtrophs that cloſed this . its 
tragical end, the recital of which may make kings 
tremble on their thrones, muſt. here have a veil 
drawn over it. 5 . 


. was the band: da unfavourable. to 


FE liberty, i in its immediate ee. 


15 reſtoration of monks: was attended with 


5 a a reſtoration of the ſame principles, that led to the 
preceding revolution, and that which followed. 
They were hereditary in the race of kings, that, in 
the laſt century, filled the throne: And Charles 
the Second's education in his adverſity on the con- 
tinent, was calculated to confirm him in them, and 
fortify all his prejudices. The halcyon days of the 
reſtoration, were of ſhort duration. They were ſuc- 
| ceeded by a repetition of the recent mutual diſtiruſts 
and jealouſies between king and people, a revival of 
the lame principles, ouly taught more moderatio in 


Go. RW Þ 


their zeal, more temperature in their heat, | by the 


| fad experience of the evils they had ſo lately eſcaped 
from. The parties, that under the names of Caya- 

| liers and Round Heads in the late reign, rent the 
| kingdom aſunder, m this, under thoſe of Court 1 
| Country, contioued to divide | „„ 


Tus A 8055 en i into, he contrary to 
its true intereſts, the impolitic wars engaged in, 
contributed to widen the breach, Such an oppoſi- 
tion of intereſts, ſueb unremitted ſtruggles between 
| prerogative and privilege, could admit of notbiog 
| being left to diſcretion on either ſide, nothing un- 

| defned. There was an indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
| drawing the line between them, allotting to each 
{ their preciſe boundaries, their ſeparate and diſtindt 
provinces. . The reformation, accompliſhed in the 
late revolution, ſerred to bring back the conſtitu- 
tion to its firſt prineiples, to diveſt it of all the en- 

| zines of arbitrary power, with which the "Tudors 
bad loaded it: But much of the work ſtill remained 

to be done; and great was the progreſs made ta- 

| wards the completion of it io this reign, as the abo- 

# lition of feadal tenures, the repeal of the laws a- 

= gainſt heretics, the bill for the meeting of Porlia- 
ment, once, at leaſt, in three years, the Habeas : 
Corpus act, in its preſent improved form, (for there 
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— 
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was another ach aft before) that great bulwark ef 
hangs all 0 amply « evince. 5 


Hi of ſuch. a number and ſtrength, now 


3 raiſed to the conſtitution in theſe two ſucceſſive 
reigns, rendered it ſo ſecure, as to baffle all attacks 


that might be levelled againſt it. The vain at- 


tempts that James II. made for its ſubverſion, were 
the leaſt of all calculated for ſucceſs. His declars- 
tions of abſolute power, and unlimited obedience, 
his profeſſion of the Roman Catholic religion, ſo 

_ favourable to ſuch principles, and that fo ſtrongly 
inculcated theſe doctrines, ſoon ſpread the alarm 
through the nation, brought things early to a criſis 
deciſive of his fate, and productive of an event, the 
moſt important and memorable: on record. Actua- 
ted by his furious bigotted zeal, keeping no mes 
fares with his ſubjects, he ruſhed headlong on his 
ruin. In the late revolution, the alarm was for our 
civil liberties, and they not having been defined, or 
well underſtood, the nation was divided in the con. 


teſt, the three kingdoms up in arms about them, 


In this the object to contend for, being both the ci- 
vil and religious liberties, the religious, as dear as 
the civil, conſidering the ſufferings and calamitics 

endured for them; the nation was in it united, the 

| parties coaleſced, and, what arms did in the one, 
and fatally too for liberty, in the other, a conven- 


Emre 
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f 


fitution. 5555 


Ap here it is to be obſerved, of the four great 
in its favour, the one in laying the foundation, the 


one caſe, with arms in their hands, as no other re- 
wedy was left them before the exiſtence of Parlia- 
ments, in the other, by availing themſelves of that 


Its conſequences, memorable 1 m the event. 


| ne loſs of liberty: The teſtimony of which pe- 


i ; Pod proves, that there are times for our factions, 


von of the eſtates, a convention Parliament did, 
and moſt proſperouſly for the perfection of the con- 


revolutions, in the hiſtory of our conſtitution ſince 
the conqueſt, that the firſt and lat, both ſo deciſive 


ether in raiſing ſo admirable a ſuperſtructure on it, | 
were effected by the unanimity of the people, in the _ 


reſource in the more legal and conſtitutional man- 
ner, pointed out by it. But in both inſtances, the 

conteſt was momentary, whether that preceding the : 
ogaing the Charter at Running- Mead, or the 
revolution in 1689, the deciſion of it, important i in : 
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I the two iter Mete cevidurions, the one 
effected by the civil wars between the Houſes of 
4 ork and Lancaſter, the other by thoſe in Charles 

4 irſt's reign, the conſequence of the diviſions was 


End party- -diviſions to ſleep, as well as to wake; 
F there: are Caſes of extreme neceſſity, times s of 


E 

* 
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public danger, whether from within or from with. 
out, that we are to be armed at all points, and al 
diſtinctions to be at an end, to make way for uni. 
mity, as productive of the only ſalutary national 
good. And there are dangers threatetiing ou 
liberties from both quarters, more mminent, per 
. en 8 without than from within. 


— Ar no time were the effect; of | thet union more 
remarkable, than at that under review; when the 


nation, puſhed to extremity, withdrew its allegi- 


ance from a prince, who firſt had broken through i 
all the ties of the moſt ſoleinn engagements, by 
Which it was bound to him. He finding himſelf 
ſtripped of all authority, at once reduced to the 
ſtation of a private individual from that of a {v 
_ vereign, in the utmoſt dilemma, perplexity and 
confternation, fled his capital, fled his kingdom“ 
The Parliament, in his abſence, ſeizing the cri. 
tical moment, met in virtue of its own authority, 
declared the throne vacant, in conſequence of the | 
| King's abdication, and daten to the nomins- 
5 of a fucceflor, | 7: 


ar very fingule 


concurrence of circumſtances to enter into a re- 
newal, in expreſs definite terms, of that origins 
contract, in all legal governments implied, be. 
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tween prince and people. A formula was pre- 
| ſcribed, ſtrictly worded. and cautiouſly guarded, 
| that was to ſerve as the rule for all future coro- 
| nation -oaths. By the famous Bill of Rights pre- 
ſented to King William on his acceſſion, for his 
| concurrence, all paſt abuſes, that had crept into 
| the government, were corrected, and additional 
| ſecurities ſtipulated for the people; the Roman 
Catholic religion was made a bar to the ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, the freedom of debate in Parlia- 
ment was in the fulleſt manner eſtabliſhed. The 
W leading articles in it were, the abolition of the 
| Diſpenſing power claimed by the Crown; the de- : 


claration of its uſurped authority to levy taxes, 


keep up a ſtanding army in time of peace, with- N 

out the conſent of Parliament, to be illegal: The 5 
: eſtbliſhment of the peoples T_ to . Us. DN 
: Throne. a e 


8 important privileges, wined with the li- 


: berty of the preſs, -ſtabliſhed four years after the 
t Revolution, reared, to little ſhort of the ſtandard of 
q perfection, the Engliſh Conſtitution, the baſis of 
E which was laid fix hundred years before, that had 
ſtood the teſt of ſo many revolutions, to which ſo 
many of its kings had fallen ſacrifices. Happy 
had it been for this deluded prince, had the Ex- 
4 clufion Bill, levelled at him in his brother? 8 . 


= NE 


. 


carried through the lower, and rejected in the up- 
per Houle, paſſed into a law, leſs happy W for 
the nation. 


1 33 all the fluctuating periods under review, 


there appeared a ſpirit of liberty inherent in the 


people, which ſeized every favourable conjuncture 


to aſſert its rights, and when forced to yield to 


the neceſſity of the times, was too deeply rooted 


in their breaſts, to be ever altogether eradicated, 


too ſtrongly impreſſed to be quite extinguiſhed; 


and, if at intervals, apparently ſunk and depreſſed, 
it was in reality but retired and collected within 
_ itſelf, to recruit its broken and ſcattered force, 
to renew its vigour, preparatory to redoubled ef- 
forts for its ſubſequent vindication; like the 
: guardian Genius of the Ifle, it ſeems ever to have 

- hovered round it, for its protection, and watchful 
over its intereſts, to have proclaimed the ny of 
the r the pres lu. 3 | 


15 the b into which our liberty 


often runs, as it ever has done in all ſimilar ſtates, 
is objected as a heavy diſadvantage attending it, 
the anſwer is obvious, that there is no arguing 


againſt the uſe of any thing, from its abuſe ; tie 


very beſt things may be abuſed ; nor in any in- 
ſtance is this truth more fatally for the univerſe 


„ OTE I: 

evinced, than religion, as half of the wars in the 
| hiſtory of mankind, have been occaſioned by the 
8 ſpirit of intolerance, one doctrine of faith, with 
| fire and ſword, extirpating another, one ſect 


ureaking its vengeance againſt another. The li- 


5 centiouſneſs of mobs, that ſometimes, with us, 
breaks out in tumults and ſeditions, has this ad- 
vantage attending it, with all its temporary in- 
convenienecies, that it ſhews a ſpirit of liberty kept 
alive in the maſs of the people, that would take 
2 the alarm, on any attacks being made on the con- 
E fiitution ; and how infinitely preferable is it to 
| the tranquillity of deipotic governments, deprived 
Jof all life and animation, reſembling the repoſe of 
death, more ruinous than even a ſtate of war, 
not to mention riot and ſedition; and which is 
but a ſtate of war between the Deſpot and his 
70 leres, with fear, the Principle of the t. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW 
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FRENCH MONARCHY. 
: | I N CHU R CH AND 8 T ATE. 


i - AFT ER this ſummary hiſtorical deduction of 
; | dur free conſtitution, it remains to aſſign the 
' reaſons of the contraſt formed to it, in the French 
abſolute monarchy. | | | 


Ir the true b of Euch * liderty was the 

- great and early PoWer of the Kings; if that power 
Was Ori mg to the revolution of the Conqueſt, with 
its concomitant ſudden influx of the feudal tyſtem F 
in all its vigour, which acknowledged but one WW r 


- Lord Paramount, and from him, downwards, 1 > 
ſubordination and ſubjection, through all ranks of 
men, without competition and control : So, ou WW, 
the other hand, to the want of that early union in 
France, to its long continued diviſion into many 


ne 
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fefs, and, among them, the Crown only the prin- 


cipal fief, retrenched in its power by the rivalſhip | 


of its turbulent vaſſals, is to be attributed its 


want of liberty. The government of that, as well 
as all the other feudal nations on the continent, 
on ing to the fame cauſes, was at firſt a tyrannical _ 
atiſtocracy, afterwards changed to abſolute mo- 
narchy 3 the tranſition was wut from a few to one 
ablolute maſter. = „„ 


3 has been that of this country, and 


different from all the reſt, in experiencing only a 


change from abſolute to limited monarchy. In . 
all the Seigniories in France, the people ſuffered 
the moſt extreme oppreſſion; their want of con- 
certed meaſures, from the number of their op- 
preſſors, prevented any being effectual for the 
| redreſs of grievances; their tumultuary inſurrec- 
| tions, at different times, and in different places, 
| nut all at once, and of a people embarked in one 
| common cauſe, aſſerting their rights as men, in 
| vindication of their liberties, were eaſily ſuppreſ- 
| fd, with additional aggravations of the yoke. 
ln all encroachments made on the Crown by the | 
| Nobles, in the wars they ſucceſsfully waged with 
it, they were to their own advantage only; and 
| the treaties entered into, contained no ſtipulations : 


i favour of the People, as that thews nne. : 


Bs: 
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between Lewis XI. and ſeveral of the Prince; d 
and Peers of France, entitled a treaty made at & 5 
Maur, September 29. 1465. In this treaty, whic 


was made in order to terminate a war, as it wu 


ſtyled, pro bono publico, no proviſion was made bu 


ſerted for the people. It is this treaty that Ir 


Lolme fo forcibly contraſts with the Magna Char. L 


ta, where ſpecial proviſions were made for ti 
bondman. 35 


As little reſemblance as there was between the 


two tranſations, was there between our Parliamen Wl 
and the general Eſtates of France, compoſed of the 


_ three orders, with but a faint repreſentation of thei 
third. and the ſhadow of power veſted in it. lf 
ſuch a government, when the Crown, by the grady : 


al and imperceptible extenſion of its authority, iu 


continual diminution of the power of its vaſſals vb 
were not ſufficiently aware of the conſequences d 


its deſigns and policy, had, by the effectual means, 2 B 
that remain to be traced at ſome length, engroſl | Y 


the whole of it, and completed their-overthros: - 
Then it was, that the fate of the people, involvedu ME 


| theirs, was with theirs decided, and without 28 


further effort, abfolute monarchy eſtabliſhed on tit 
ruins of ariftocracy. Then, too late, the Nobie 
- ſaw their error, in pot having entered into a cord 


union and alliance with the people, and made a: 
common cauſe with them, againſt the uſurpations of 


the Sovereign; in not having extended to their de- ; 


pendents the privileges procured to themſclyes : 
Nor till then did they perceive, that the ſtate of 


ſervile ſubjection, in which they kept them, was 


but preparatory to a ſimilar one, that they, in their 
turn, were to experience under an unlimited maſter 


of their own ereation. „ 


Tux 1 period in our hiſtory, that preſents 
England in the fame weak divided ſtate, was not, 
we have ſeen, during the prevalence of any feudal 
ariſtocracy, but long previous to the introduction 
of that ſyſtem, during the Saxon Heptarchy, when 
it was under the dominion of ſo — * . 


Apr its 1 part of the iſland bevthad, 


laboured under the fame diſadvantages, the hos. 


radical defect of conſtitution, that France and the 
other feudal countries did; which contributed ſo 
much to its misfortunes, i in its frequent and bloody 
civil wars, in thoſe it engaged in with its neigh- 
bouring iſlanders, while it was the dupe of its al- 
liances with its continental neighbours, | whoſe 
maxim has ever been to embroil the two parts of 
Britain, in order the better to enable them. to "= 
math their rivals 3 in it. 75 
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Tur political conſtitution of Scotland has under- 


| gone no change, but remains ariſtocratical to this 
day. As it was the firſt of the two parts of the 
iſland, to receive the feudal ſyſtem ; ſo is it the laſt 
to retain the impreſſions derived from it. Of the 
| firſt of theſe aſſertions, there will be as little doubt 
_ entertained, by thoſe that will enter into the detcil 
of the arguments on it, as of the laſt ; arguments of 
too great length here to be diſcuſſed, and too fo- 
reign to the end here in view. The periods of its 
introduction into the ſouthern and northern parts of 
the iſland, were not lefs different than the modes; 
in the one it was ſudden and violent, too violent for 
its effects to laſt, and its force concentric ; 3 in the 
other more gradual, its force leſs violent, more di 
fuſed, conſequently o longer continuance. 15 


: ; Tn all theſe reſpecto, wt aporokches perrer 
the condition of the other feudal nations on the 
continent, than England, which differs both from it 
and them, as widely alſo in the admirable conſtitu- 
tion it has raiſed on the ruins of that ſyſtem, which 
occaſioned ſo great a revolution in human affairs. | : 
The final ſuppreffion of its faint remains in Eng- 
land, in the act ſtyled the Abolition of Tenures, 
- 12th Charles II. preceded the Juriſdiction AA, fra- 
med, with the ſame view, in 1748 for Scotland, 
near a century: There was this difference beſides, 
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1 1 
that the firſt, in point of time, was the moſt deciſve 
in its effects; as the lateſt, in the e it applicd, 4 
has left ſtill IN fires behind. 


Ir was fuck a 73 Wia fortapate train of events, 
| ſuch admirable policy, that enabled England, ſo 
ſucceſofully, to cope with its neighbours on the 
| iſland, and on the continent, and in the midſt of 

its conteſts with both, to be continually adding to 

© its ſtrength, improving its reſources, firſt, in the 
conqueſt of Ireland, by Henry * en 1 in that of 5 
Wil, by Edward I. | 


Tux progreſſive 0 in the French govern- - 
ment, are what now require inveſtigation. The 

} firſt check the growth of the feudal ſyſtem re- 
@ £724, in all the countries it prevailed in, was from 
@ the general phrenzy of the Cruſades: Much of tho 
0 turbulent ſpirit of the Seigneurs evaporated, much | 
of the means that ſupported it was waſted in thoſe. 

| fruitleſs expeditions. The territorial juriſdictions | 
: they poſſeſſed, were the chief ſources of their power 


and independence; the firlt attacks of their Kings, 


in the extenſion of their authority. were neceſſarily 
| direRed againſt them. It was by artful and indi- 
rect methods, they proceeded to undermine what 
they were not by open force enabled to effect the 
demolition of: Firſt in the appointment of the 


[46 ] 


iI Dominici, or Commiſſaries for the near in- 
ſpection of the judicial proceedings in the Seignio- 


ries, next in the replacing of them by the Grand 


Baillies, who, if, at firſt, few in number, only four, 


of a limited authority, having cogniſance only of 


particular cauſes, ſuch as were royal, {agony in. 
creaſed in number, and in proportion to their in- 


54 . 
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creaſe of numbers, extended their juriſdiction, ani MC 
from a reſtriction of it to a certain claſs of cauſes, Mt) 


at length comprehended within it all indifcriminate- 


n ly. The eſtabliſhment of the Parliaments and ap- 5 
peals to them, and the King's Courts, completed the 
triumph of the royal authority over the feudal 


juriſdictions. The firſt fruits of which were the 


7 85 ; venality of this judicial offices, Aa groſs abuſe at firſt 


tolerated, afterwards ſcreened under the ſanction of 
law, and worſe than any practiſe in the Seigniory 
Courts, which __ were meant to correct. 


Our Kings Gretel their 1 and vie ws to the 
| ns end, firſt, in depreciating, then undermining 
and weakening, laſtly, ſupplauting the territorial 
| juriſdictions of the Barons. The means they pro- 
portioned to it were different; the carlieit eilectual 
means employed were the Circuits, inſtituted by 

2 Henry II.; next the gradual extenſion of the autho- 

rity and influence of the Royal Stationary Courts 
at Weſtminſter, with the frequency of appeals to 


Tat 


9 gs hers the Kings at firſt periled 5 in perſon, 
. afterwards with a delegated authority to Judges of 
5 their appointment. Theſe ſeveral ſuſpenſions, and 
controls of the judicial feudal powers, paved the 
be way for their final ſuppreſſion by the 12th of Charles 
II. and far different from the abuſe we have ſeen of 
4 the tran ference of that power to the French King's 
30 Courts from thoſe of their Seigneurs, in the venali- 


u of law employments, 18 the uſe made of it by 
eur Kings. | 


AxoTuxR conſiderable ſource of aggrandiſement 
derived to the royal authority, was the rendering 
\c Crown demeſnes and appanages unalienable, 
The next important object, after ſo diminiſhing the 
juriſdiction of the Seigneurs, was to wreſt from them 
4 their arms, till the accompliſhment of which deſign, 
- the work was but half completed. The firſt ſtep 
0 taken towards that end, was the prohibition of the 
: tournaments, and for their more effectual ſuppreſ- 
ſion, the Papal authority was reſorted to, to pro- 
claim the diſcontinuance of them under pain of ex. 
communication. This policy was followed by ano- 
ther, the diſpenſing with the perſonal attendance of 


them, and their followers, ſubſtituting in the room 


of that military ſervice in war, the maintenance of "4 


[the King's troops on their territories. Still as the 


counection formed berween the ogy. 0 maintain - 1 
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of the tournaments, a prey to ſloth and indolence 


48 J 


ed, and the feudal Lords was more intimate, than 
between them and the King, by whom they were 

levied, the aids were adopted i in preference to that 
3 DES: 


3 8 By ſuch a train of policy, were thoſe once ſo 
great and powerful rivals of majeſty gradually 
ſtript of their juriſdictions, of their arms, deprived 

of their ruſtic amuſements, the martial exerciſes 


in the walls of their caſtles, which they then left 
for the Court, where the effeminacy and luxury, 


tune ſpirit of intrigue and gallantry that began to 


reign, aided by the looſe ſongs of the poets, the re- 
preſentations of the theatre, ſecured the conqueſt 


made by the Kings over their vaſſals. As the Tro. 
badors, or ſtrolling bards of Provence were inftru- 
mental in effeQting that extraordinary change of 


manners, conſequent on the introduction of the 
martial ſpirit of chivalry, that pervaded Chri- 
ſtendom, fo their ſucceſſors at Court were equally 
ſucceſsful, in completing the further change of man- 
ners from that warlike temperament we have ſeen 
to the preſent luxurious habit, in ſubſtituting the 
enervating repreſentations of the theatre, to ſuch 


amuſements as addreſs themſelves to the mind, to 
the rougher exerciſes of the tournaments, that re- 


| quired bodily ſtrength and agility, introduced by 


lan 
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their predeceſſors. In all ages and countries, much 


| of the national character has depended on the ! in- 


fluence of — Bards. , | 


REIT all theſe conteſts and ſtruggles, we ne- 
ver ſee the people engaged, they uniformly remain- 
ed inactive ſpectators, patiently awaiting the iſſue, 
to which ſide victory might lean, and what might, 


| in the reſult, be their lot, whether to be at the diſ- 


poſal of one or more maſters. So little account did 
their Kings make of them, that they uſed them as 


inſtruments againſt the feudal Lords, in granting 
| charters with immunities and privileges to the inha- 


bitants of towns, which they reſumed, after they 
had ſerved their purpoſe, the defeat of their vaſlals 


I» no period of their hiſtory do we ſee the object 


| of the civil wars to be the political ſtate of the coun- 
try, but often the religious, the reverſe of ours, 


and long, bloody and obſtivate were thoſe, couti- 
nued through a ſucceſſion of reigns, that had the 
latter object in view. It was after the nation was 
quite exhauſted with the ſeverity and repetition of 
them, that the ambitious and euterpriſing Rich- 3 
lieu appeared to ſuppreſs the General Eſtates, the 
only remaining ſhadow of liberty, in their ſtead, to 
ſubüitute a ſlanding army, and in it to rivet the 
chains of his countrymen, that Lewis XI. had 


E 


forged, ſo faſt, as not to be removed. If at any 
time the inteſtine commotions of that nation can b 
ſaid to have had for their aim the reform of its py, 
Iitical government, it was in the minority of Levi 
XIV. during the war of the Barricades of Pari, 

or of the F ronde, as it is alſo called, between 

the two parties the Frondeurs, or lingers, again 
the ſticklers for government, and the Mazarins, cr 
adherents of the miniſter. But the real ſcope of 
the ſe troubles was the Cardinal, the queſtion waz, 
who ſhould govern, and not how the people ſhould 
be governed: The pretext for taking up arms was 
_ vecaſioned by murmurs and diſcontents on account 
of the heavy impoſitions levied on them, the cres. 
tion of certain new offices, and the retention of the 
falaries annexed to ſome old. 


Z Tut priveipls 3 Ari totle founds arbitrary 
x governments 1s, that ſome men are born to com- 
mand, others to obey. It is in theſe ſtates we are 
to find an uniformity of character and manner. 
Honour, the principle of that in view, has ſtamped 
a ſimilarity of outward deportment and behaviour 

on all ranks in the nation, as far as it could extend 


its influence. This uniformity of manner is contri- 


| buted to by the little propenſity ſhewn by the vs. 
tives, to travel into foreign countries, whence pre- 
judices and partialities ariſe in fayour of their own, 
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to the excluſion of the cuſtoms of others. Monteſ- 
quieu and Beccaria may be conſulted on the princi- 
(ples of honour, whence flowed that fanaticiſm, it 
was tainted with, diſplayed in the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 


ally 


be 


% 
J of chivalry, derived from our Gothic anceſtors, that 
ris in the dark Panos "wy pervaded wa | 
el 
nf Tar King 8 edict, after regiſtration in the Par- 

r laments, is a general law ; the regiſtration has the 

of egect of promulgation. If the Parliaments ſhould, 
as, Non any occaſion, refuſe their conſent, and the King : 
da perſiſts, he holds a bed of juſtice to enforce regiſtra- | 


ton. The bed of juſtice is well termed, as in it 
juſtice ſleeps. In 1770, the Parliament ſhewed * 
. ppirit of oppoſition. to regiſteriog the CW, which 
de vas ſoon kiel. 


1 form of criminal proceſs ſounds harſh to a. 
ric. ear: It is conducted before the Reporter 
n- and Greffier; the depoſitions are committed to wri- 
ve [ting very much in the terms the diſcretion of the 
. Reporter dictates, who often biaſſed and prejudiced 
dn his report, fo influences the judges, whoſe deciſi- 
ur Ness are founded on it. The firſt interrogatoire, or 
d confronting of the witneſſes with the criminal, is in 
i- WW priſon ; the ſecond in court, immediately before the 
a bang of judgment. The trials are carried on in 
e· lecret; with ſhut doors. The accuſed 1 is confined to 
g e oor E2 | . 


1 1 


priſon during the trial, till the cloſe, when the eri. 
dence againſt him is in his hearing read, the depo. 

nents confronted with him, to furniſh him with a An 
N of AY them. Es 


Tax trial by jury, with all ies tin of legal fo. 
lemnities, opens another ſcene, affords other protec 
tion to the liberty, lives and property of the Britih 
TE ſubject. His innocence is preſumed to the very laſt, 

| till the return of the verdi : The French priſon- 
If er's guilt is preſumed from the beginning, from the 
| firſt moment of his commitment. From theſe oppo- 
ſite preſumptions of innocence and guilt, ariſe the 
oppoſite offices of the judges in the two countries, 
in ſupport of the one and the other. What a con- 
traſt too do the habeas corpus act, and the /ettres de 

| cachet form to each other! The repulſion between 

_ non-eleCtrics is not ſtronger than between them, 
nor differed more in value the armour of Glaucus 
and Diomed. The ſentences of the judges ſo formed 
* are liable to be canvaſſed by the King, in whom i 
effect reſides the judicial, together with the legilla 
tive and executive powers. It requires but the ac- 
| quittal of a priſoner by the Grand Chamber of the 
Parliament of Paris, to ſerve as a prelude to his ex. 
ile; it requires but a condemnation by the ſame high 
| tribunal to precede a pardon. In the delegated au- 
thority to the judges, the King has diveſted himſelf 


— — (7 


| ; 
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at of the ſhadow of judicial power, retaining the 
ubſtance. 


Axorues groſs perverſion of juſtice meets us in 
le yenality of the employments ; the office of ſu- 


preme judge in civil and criminal affairs, that of 


Licutenant General, is bought and fold with no other 
qualification, than ſome weeks ſtudy of the laws, 
without any regard to merit or talents, ang: ſo ac- 


| quired, 1s anne to heirs... 


To fl up the meaſure of injuſtice, there is the 
torture, that monument of ancient Gothic barba- 
rous legiſlation, called the judgments of God, the = 
ordeal, or proofs by fire and boiling water, and the 
trial by battle. Nor is the abſurdity greater in the 
one caſe to ſuppole, that the links of that eternal 


chain, which reaches from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, that connects the firſt. great cauſe 


with the creation, ſhould every moment be ſhaken and 
diſordered by the frivolous ordinances of men; than 
in the other, is that of the problem, put with ſuch. 
maſterly irony by Beccaria, in diſcuſſing this ſub- 
jet, more for a mathematician to ſolve, than a 
judge. Data la forza dei muſcoli, e la ſenſibilita 
delle fibre di un innocente 5 trovare il grado di dolore, 
che lo fara confeſſar reo di un dato delitto. In both 
mades of Fan, z it is the operation of phyſical 
E 1 


Se ein ng 5 


unbĩaſſed act of the will; and were it even ſo, fil 


and accuſed; that an innocent man is treated y 
- guilty before conviction, till which time his inte 
| cence is to be preſumed, and that he cannot but h 
a loſer, while the guilty may be a gainer. Su 
and many more, are the evils that this writer, in th 


pretended criterion of truth, which, with indigu 
tion, he terms the criterion of a cannibal, which the 
© Greeks even practiſed, which the Romans reſeri 

f;ror their ſlaves only, who were deprived of all per. 
ſonality, thus ſupporting one barbarous practice by 


dern Europe have exploded ; and, in his encomiun 
on them, it is, in a peculiar manner, he pays thi 
tribute of applauſe to the glory of Engliſh let 
ters, the Engliſh ſuperiority in commerce, richs 
and power, their examples of virtue and courage 


„„ 
external cauſes, that is reſorted to, and not the fw 


there is this further cruelty, as well as contradictia 
in them, that the ſame perſon is at once the accuſy 


moſt maſterly manner, deſcribes as flowing from th 


another, but which the enlightened nations of mo 


which concurrence of happy circumſtances, can leart 


no room to doubt of the excellence of their laws. 


'Wrar adds to the calamities attendant on ſud 


| juriſdiction is, that the ſufferings are not confined t 
the object of its vengeance, but the families ore in. 
volved in the ruinous and branded 


R 
vith infamy; a cruel prejudice flowing from tlie 
high ſenſe of honour entertained by that people, as 
inherited from their German anceſtors, joined with 
the reſult of that rude legiſlation, common to them 
with moſt nations of antiquity, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, and other writers, which ordained the compo- 
ſition for crimes. Theſe compoſitions did not affect 
the criminal only, but with him included his rela- | 
tions. 


EY confiſcations for crimes, to the King belongs 
the liferent eſcheat, or eſcheat of immoveables ; to 
the Seigneur the ſingle eſcheat, or that of moveables, 
in oppoſition to the principle of humanity, that 
ſhould give to the neareſt relations the right to both, 
and forbids the involving, as with us, of the inno- ; 
cent and guilty i in one common fate. 5 


5 ＋ 1 feudal 3 © criminal juriſ- ; 
diction, ſtill retain the emoluments ariſing from the 
fines of alienation of the vaſſalage lands, the entry 
of heirs, the marriage of the eldeſt daughter; which 
caſualties of ſuperiority ſhew the feudal | ſtem to 
be till 1 in great N there. 


"Tux provinces. h of the Loire wr gvvetiied 
by their own municipal cuſtomary laws; in thoſe 


ſouth of that line, the civil law prevails: The one s 
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are called the pays de droit coutumier, the other 
de droit ecrit. Anciently the Loire was the line 
of diviſion of the kingdom into two parts, Langue. 
doc north of it, and Languedoc ſouth. The dif- 
ferent diſtricts throughout the provinces have their 
peculiar laws, to the amount of a hundred and eighty 

| five different kinds, owing to the former divided 
| Nate of the kingdom, that occaſioned the loſs of its 
| liberty. The inhabitants of Languedoc ſpeak a d. 
ſtinct language, compoſed of French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian: In lower Brittany, formerly Armorica, the 
inhabitants deſcended from a Welſh colony, eſtabliſl- 
ed there, ſtill retain a dialect of the Celtic tongue. 

i There are ſtill ſome remains af the Serfs; that 
ſpecies of ſlaves aſeripti glebæ ſpread through Bur- 
gundy, Brittany, and other provinces. This King, 
5 after the example of moſt of his predeceſſors, gave 
freedom to thoſe of his demeſnes, in Which he! has 
been followed by ſeveral Seigneurs. . 


5 Tarn is 8 of 1 b Gm the Scigni- 


ory, Courts, through the King's, up to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris; and, in the laſt reſort, from it and 
the other parliaments to the King in council, 


| | ArPEALS are to our parliament in che laſt inſtance; 
and ſuch are all thoſe concerning civil affairs within 
the kingdom: And it is only in queſtions originat- 
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ing in the foreign: ſettlements, that appeals ' re f 


made to the King in council in the laſt reſort ; 
which is a deviation from the free principles of the 


conſtitution, ariſing from the neceſſity, the extent 
and diſtance of our dominions impoſe. In them 
the reins of government muſt be drawn ſomewhat 
ſ tighter : In proportion to the extent of free ſtates, | 


their liberty diminiſhes, which is another powerful 


argument againſt their extenſion, in addition to 
what is urged on that head. A modern political 
writer remarks, that fuch ſtates, the leaſt of all 
others, ſhare with their colonies the freedom they 
enjoy themſelves ; and carries his obſervation ſtill 
further, as drawn from the hiſtory of the ancient 
| republics in aſſerting, that ny" are the 0 ow 


1 S to > them. 


As the Roman Catholic is the religion of moſt 

| abſolute governments, an examination into the na- 

ture of it may not be miſplaced, after that of the 
government we have been canvaſſing ; and if the 

| political ſtate of that country labours under ſuch 


detects, its religion contributes to augment them. 


Ix religious worſhip the ſoul mould ſpring up- 


wards to the object of its adoration in a free ani- 
mated tone of rapture, a zealous fervor, pious en- 


thuſiaſry : al excels i in 8 pomp and _ 
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all ſuperfluous obſervance of rites and ceremonies 


58 ] 


ſuperſtitious reverence paid to idols and image, 
ſerve but to retard it in its flight, to damp it 


wings when in the height of ſoaring, when molt it 
ſhould be exerted in ſpiritual contemplation, fixes 
it low down, proſtrate and grovelling before mere 


ſenſual objects, graven images of earth and ſtone, 


Such a mode of worſhip is. incompatible with the 
| Purity and refined ſimplicity of true religion, ſub. 


verſive of its end and defign, Nor other is that 


_ eftabliſhed by the Church of Rome; which in the 
- multiplicity of its objects reſembles the polythgiſm, 
and in the ſervile homage paid to them, the idola- 
try of Pagan antiquity. This ſervility and bondage 
is a direct violation of the ſecond commandment ; 
from a conviction of which, it is almoſt entirely 
ſuppreſſed iu their prayer book, and ſo tranſpoſed 


and mutilated both in the proſe aud Latin verſe, as 


to wave oſt ſight, in great meaſure, of the letter 
aui ſpirit, in this ſhupe it is committed in an un- 
know tongue to the people, and the bible. in which 
the commandments are left entire, is to be found in 
| few bands but the priets. 


| In vindication of the worſhip of images, it is con. 
tended, that ſuch a lively repreſentation. ſubmitted 

to the ſenſes, is with a view only to quicken the in. 

| tellectual conception of the objects they are ſymvo- 


8 


8 


tical 6, and to whom alone, and not to thoſe their 
carthly repreſentations, the adoration is directed. 
Nor other than this was the foundation on a e 
the ancient W mythology reſted. 


Tux 8 18 well 6 ach: all antiquity, 
cred and profane, Greek and Barbarian, had for 
parables and allegories. The Greeks derived their 
mythology from Egypt. Among the Egyptians, 
the hieroglyphic characters were the chief, not to 
fay the moſt ancient manner of writing. The word 
is of Greek extraction, compounded of itgog xanvarw, 
6guifying the covering or throwing a veil over the 
ſaertd rites, and for that purpoſe adopted by the 


men, birds, animals, reptiles, and the different pro- 
ductions of nature, which were emblematical of the 
divine attributes, and the qualities of ſpirits. Thus ; 
they worſhipped the onion, as typical of the ſolar 
ſſtem, the ox of the divinity, and fo the ſun and 
moon: The river Nile, and animals, on account of 
the utility derived from them. In the ſacred com- 
mentary of the Perſian rites, the words aſeribed to 
Loroaſter, breathe the pureſt I heiſm. But ſoon 
they fell off from the worſhip of the Eternal inviſi- 
ble God, to that of the ſun, fire, dead men, images, : 
s the Egyptians, Phœnicians. Chaldeans, had done: 
before. Sir r Newton $ Chronology, page *. 


prieſts, Theſe hieroglyphics were the figures of : 


ancient opinion, that the univerſe is but a pictu i 
repreſentative of the divine perfeclions; that u 
_ viſible is but an imperfect copy of the inviſi, ii 
world; that there is conſequently a ſecret analog 
: between the original and the copies, between the 


That manner of painting words, and giving a car 
poreal ſubſtance to the thoughts, was the true 
ſource of mythology, and all the poetic fiftions 
But in proceſs of time, particularly when the hier: 
glyphic was changed into an alphabetical and yulga 
ſtyle, mankind having forgot the primitive meaniny 
of thoſe ſymbols, fell into the moſt groſs idolatr, 
The obſcurity in which all was wrapt by the 

| Prieſts, the veil anxiouſly thrown by them ore: 
the religion of the times, contributed much to in 
Fi e 


their imaginations: Their taſte for the marvellous 
led them to make of theology, and the ancient tri 
dition, a chaos, and monſtrous mixture of fictions 
and all the human paſſions. Some of the hiſtorians 
and philoſophers of the latter ages, not conceiving 
the ſpirit of the allegorical theology, and milled by 
the letter, ridiculed both the myſteries of their 16 
gps 220 +” | Such peo fragments 0 of the 


K 8 1 
Tear ſymbolical ſyſtem was founded on a ren 


ſpiritual and corporeal beings, and their propertie, 


"Bin; the poets degraded al; in giving way to 


ancient theology, as are left us, ew, that theſe 
. B: icroglyphic and ſymbolical characters, were typi- 
cab of the myfteries of the inviſible world, the dog- 
mas of the moſt profound theology, the heavens, 
end the appearances of the gods. Orpheus and the 
other myſtagogues, or thoſe to whom the theologi- 
cal myſteries were revealed, in what fragments 
remain to us of theirs, diſcover a pure Theiſm. 
Among the philoſophers, Socrates, and his diſciple. 


£6] 


hae] were Theiſts 1 in a their divine ſpeculations. | 


Tur Phrygian Fable invented by Zſop, warns 


F 


us at firſt not to take it literally, ſince the actors | 
which it repreſents ſpeaking and reaſoning, are 
animals void of {peech and reaſon. Nor does it ap- 
pear more why the letter of the Egyptian fable 
ſhould alone be attended to. The Phrygian fable 
exalts the brute nature in giving it ſoul and virtues: 
The Egyptian fable appears certainly to have de- 

| graded the divine n nature in Siving it 82 and pat- - 
hons. | | 


Tuxer ſeems nothing in this deduction, but what | 
is applicable to the modern worſhip of images; and 
lukewarm muſt that zeal be, that by ſuch repreſen- 
tations is to be awakened and animated; faint muſt. 
be that fervor of devotion, that is ſo rouſed and ex- 
cited to pious tranſports, holy raptures. The Ro- 
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man prieſthood has its reſources in hieroglyphics a 
the Egyptian had: The Latin Vulgate ſerves ts 
throw a myſtical veil over the pure light of the 
| Goſpel, impenetrable to the eyes of the vulgar, thu; 
dimmed as they are. The Reformation introduced 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures in the original language, 
the Greek and Hebrew, for the purpoſes of diſcs. 
vering the true texts, and ſubſequent promulgation 


cul 
us 
the 
us 
WI 


el 


of them in the native languages of the reſpectue Wi e 
reformed ſtates. Thus the twofold ends of religion i © 
and ee were at once anſwered. HOSE L 

8 Taz Churches, publie | throughout all the 
towns in the country we are ſpeaking of, all the 
roads leading to them are crowded with images and | 


crucifixes, that ſeem to await in ſome more en- 
lightened days, the rough reforming hands of the 
Eikonoclaſtes. What can be more offenſive to the 
eye of reaſon, to the purity of worſhip, than to ſee 
© the relics and mangled limbs of ſaints imitated in 


| caſt metals, arranged On tables in the middle of the 


churches for the multitude to kiſs, on laying down 
their charity, without order or common decency 1 in 
their e | 


To carry this diſquifiion » little Further, nothing 
could be more pure and ſpiritual, than the ſyſtem 
of the ancient metaphyſics, The metaphyſical ſpe. 


£63. ] 


[culations of the Pythagorean "TRE as delivered to 


us in the writings of Plato and Ariſtotle, were of 
the moſt refined intellectual nature. They inſtruct 
us, that »; or mind pervades and animates the 
whole creation, viſible and inviſible, from the high- 


eſt animal ſubſtance to the loweſt ſpecies of matter *. 


Tais ſyſtem of philoſophy is compriſed in the 


eight lines following from 1. 220. B. iv. Virgil's 
Georgics. Hence the poetical fictions of the Naiads, 


Dryads, nen Oreads.- 


Ae Nature, and PR doftrine of Second 


Cauſes, conſpire to ſupport this theory. In the ele- 


ments there is a vivifying principle, that actuates 
them in a gradation upwards from the more groſs 
to the purer, the earth nouriſhes the water, the wa- 


ter air, air fire. A fifthelement, what they termed 


the quinteſſence, Ariſtotle attributed to the human 
mind. Tuſc. Queſt. 1 1. Ot it Milton * P. L. 
B. iii. I. 716. 8 


And the ethereal qvinteſſence of heav's a, 

Flew upwards ſpirited with various forms, 

That roll d orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. 
F 2 : 


1 The ſame notions, Cook, in bis lat voyage, * the wo 
relation of Omaj, informs us, prevailed in Otakoits, and : 
| the n e Iſlands, 1 | Ms, 
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I vegetables, there is the ſame aſcending ſeal 


to be traced from the root to the trunk, from thy 


to the branches, thence to the leaves and bloſſom; 
up to the fruit. Nor does nature ever ceaſe fro 
her lent workings, and infallible operations, na 
ever intermits her burning of incenſe, pouring d 


perfumed libations on the earth's great altar, tha 
in columns up to heaven's gate aſcend. Nor ar: 
theſe inceſſant odoriferous ſacrifices ever clogged 
or retarded by maſſes of inert dead matter, as the 
corruption of one thing ſerves but to the genen 
tion of another; as all earthly things are in perpe- 


tual rotation; as the earth itſelf in its diurnal an 


annual motions round i its axis, and round the cen- 
tre of attraQtion ; as the ſeas floating on its ſurfact 
in a conſtant flux and reflux, or in ſucceſſion, u 
wave ſucceeds to wave. - | 


Marr and Ga are to be traced in every 


ſtage of the creation, from the two great lights 


that rule the day and night, through all the de 


grees of the animal and vegetable worlds. Abe 
theſe degrees are ſo imperceptible, the tranſition 


from the one to the other ſo gradual, not only 


within the avowed limits, but at them, as to res- 
der it moſt difficult, if not impracticable, to afcer- 

tain them, and draw the line, ſo imperceptible to 
human conception: is the ſuperior excellence, 0: 
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ffoguifting ace of an oyſter and the ſenſi- 
tive plant. Nothing ſeems more indiſputable, 


chan that human reaſon, finite in all its concep- 


tions, in its ſpeculations, ſhould preſcribe to itſelf 


certain determinate bounds, within which it is 
modeſtly to retire, as within its entrenchments: 
| Inattentive to this precaution, it is involved in 
inextricable labyrinths of doubts and perplexities, | 
and plunges i into depths of myſteries that it is un- 
equal to the inveſtigation of. Certain it is, that J 
@ whatever may be the reſult of ſuch enquiries, if they 
| are indulged in, whatever fate may attend the ſy- 
| ſtem of ancient metaphyſics, there is no inference 
| to be drawn from it that can impeach the modern 
ſyſtem of Newtonian philoſophy : For whether 
it is from a principle implanted in bodies them- 
ſelves, actuating them, termed »,, or whether it 
is the phyſical laws of neceſſity impoſed and act- 
ing on them, it is incontrovertible, that the pe- 
riods and motions, the limits of time and ſpace 
aſcribed to them in the performance of their ſeve- 
| ral functions, and revolutions, by its ſublime and 
enlightened truths, are uniformly adhered to, It 
is only the terms in the modern philoſophy that 
| the ancient metaphyſics impinge on; ſuch, for in- 
| flance, as that fifth property of bodies, the vis ze = 
| ertze, or their paſſiveneſs and inactivity; but the 
elieets imputed to all are left entire, whatever . ; 
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1 6} 
condary cauſes produce them, which the fir 
Great Cauſe in his unfathomable ways and infinite 
wiſdom has drawn a veil over, to conceal from 
human ſight. From the want of the comprehen- 
fion of this property in attributing force to reſt, 
from the hypotheſis, that the Author of nature 
Preſerves always an equal quantity of motion in 
the univerſe, flow the errors of the Carteſian {- 
ſtem. In no inſtance did the profound author of 
the modern diſcoveries encounter ſo much doubt 
and difficulty, as in his attempt to account for the 
_ univerſal principle of gravitation, in having re. 
courſe for its ſolution to a ſubtile elaſtic ethereal 


15 che n of antiquity, ahi in its pureſt 
— Hibs; attributed too much to body, (though not 
more, it would ſeem, than that of modern times 
this diſquiſition is directed to) its metaphyſics has 
5 probably gone into the other extreme, of attribu 
ting: too much to ſpirit. 


Taz hiliee5 of 3 from the remoteſt times, 
forms itſelf into three leading ſyſtems, Paganiſm, 
the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, and Chriſtianity. The 

| belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
is common to all of them: The two firſt have re. 

ference to civil inſtitutions, the laſt is calculates 


* ry o N 


vr a future ſtate. There are many points in 
hich a remarkable analogy is to be traced be- 


tween the heathen mythology, and Jewiſh hiſtory 
and religion. The Pentateuch, or five books 


written by Moſes, contain moſt of the features of 
reſemblance. The golden Age is what anſwers | 
to the terreſtrial Paradiſe—the war of the Giants 
correſponds with the fallen Angels rebellion—No- 


ab's flood with Deucalion's—the wiſdom of Solo- 


mon with that of Socrates—the ſtrength of Samſon 
with that of Hercules, and the wives of both in- 
ſrumental in their tragic end. Jephtha's raſh 
| vow, and Idomeneus's, bear a reſemblance, as alſo 
the fatal conſequences attending the circumſtance 


of Orpheus and Lot's wife looking back. 


Tax Greeks, and other nations of antiquity, 
that reached refinement and civilization, derived 
theſe from the lights of revelation ſhed on the 
Iſraelites, if not through the channel of the ori- 


ginal ſource, by direct correſpondence with the 


choſen people; at ſecond hand, by means of their 
communication with the Egyptians and Phœnici- 
ans, between whom and the Jews, there ever 


were cloſe connections formed, and a frequent in- 


tercourſe opened. Hence the above analogy, the 
aint notions, and imperfect ſhadowings of the im- 
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mortal ty of the ſoul and a future ſtate, framed ly 
the Theifts,. Flato, Ariſtotle . Cicero. e 


Arr, tendency to Pigs en is expreſil 

| forbid the Iſraelites, in the ſecond of the com- 

mandments delivered to them from mount Sidi, | 

by the holy Author of their religion, through the i” 
mediation of Moſes; whoſe mediation is typical 
of that of our Saviour; but there the reſemblance 

ceaſes, as Moſes did not lead the choſen ſeed into i 

= promiſed land, it was only permitted him to ſee h 

: It was reſerved for Joſhua to conduct them to Wi? 

it, who, in name and office, 18 e of l 0 

ſus. : LS , 


a 
"Tux low: in genera), is typical of the heel P 

the golpel is the completion of the law and the 
prophecies, with the rites and ceremonies retrench- WW” 
ed, which were inſtituted with a view to make iſ! 
the Iſraelites forget thoſe of the Egyptians. It WW 
muſt therefore have been only in the days of de. 
generacy and apoſtaſy, under either of the diſper- Wi 

| fations, that all ſpecies of idolatry, all worſhip of WW 

| graven images, was reſorted to. In its obſervance 

of feaſts and faſts, forms and ceremonies, eſtabl:{t- 
ment of the different orders of the Prieſthood, the Ro. 

miſh Church reſembles much the Jewiſh diſcipline. 
„But let it be remembered, that in the Jevil 
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church, the ceremonial ſupplanted the moral 
part; let the Romiſh beware, leſt the ſame means 
it is furniſhed with, do not lead to the fame end. 
It was the ceremonial part our Saviour came to 
aboliſh, not the moral. Fe came to fulfil the law, 
not deſtroy it; the moral precepts N : 
in their Fall force . as before his 0 


Wnar can by . Ct of a defets 
of the worſhip in view, than the doctrine of Tran. 
ſubſtantiation ? in virtue of which, the elements 

of bread and wine, which in the Sacrament of our 
Church, in conformity to our Saviour's injunc- 
ton, we uſe as ſymbols of his body and blood, 
are actually converted into them, and their real 
1, preſence is believed in. This conception of the g 
ge bcrament, inftead of that pure, refined ſpi- 
cb. ritual idea affixed to it in the Reformed Church, 
ke i conſonant with the worſhip of images, and ado- 
nation of the Croſs, as enjoined by the Council of 
de. WY Trente 3 the adoration of ſaints and angels, the 
en. eneration of relics, viſitation A ſepulchres, pil 

) of mages, 70. 25 | 


ill Tana i is as 3 a Ae in the number as 
Ro in the quality of the ſacraments of the two churches, 
ne. de reformed retaining but two, baptiſm and the 
rb eommunion, out of the ſeven of that of Rome, bap- 
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tif, RE OO RY the us marriage, order 
penitence, extreme unction. Theſe with their doc. 
trine of purgatory, and other exploded tenets, 
their ſacrifice of meſs, ſale of indulgences, with all 
their train of abſurd and degrading circumſtances; 
not to mention their auricular confeſſion, holding 
forth pardons by proxy, of which ſuch a traffic has 


been made, have all in their ſeveral turns been fi 
much canvaſſed, occaſioned fo keen controver{y, 


been the ſubject of ſuch a detail of polemical divi 
| nity, as to render any further comments on them 
ſuperfluous. What can be more preſumptuous, 
than to inculcate the doctrine, that God has given 
to the Church, what he has only reſerved to him- 
ſelf, the power of hindering or pardoning fins 
Their giving the Holy Ghoſt, that moſt myſtical, 


; moſt purely ſpiritual part of our religion, a COrp0- 


real form and ſubſtance ; their leading it in procel. 
ſion, their falling down before 1 its mage, 1s al 
the wo of idolatry. | 


Tar intolerant ſpirit 4 this perſuaſion, what fs 
tal conſequences has it not been attended with, bot 
to Church and State ? The beſt blood of the ns. 
tion has ſtreamed by it in the field, and on the 

| ſcaffold. The tragic pages of its hiſtory are filled 

with the moſt dreadful accounts of the wars, mu: 
ders, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations it has occaſioned, 


E * 1 


nag in a « Preben re ſeries of cruelty, up to 0 


bariſm. The three Henries, v2. the Third, Fourth, 


violent deaths. It was with fire and ſword that 


Chriſtians contended with Chriſtians, brothers with 
brothers, one branch of Chriſtianity extirpated ano- 
mer; nor other treatment did the perſecuted Hu- 
guenots meet with from their intolerant brethren, 
than did the primitive Chriſtians : at the hands c of ts. = 


Pagans, 5 


abuſe of religion has brought on mankind, from the 


eſe and ſuch abuſes, than to regain its old extent 


E maſſacre of Paris, that ne plus ultra of bigotted bar- 


and Duke of Guiſe, from whom was named one of | 
| the civil wars, in which they headed three different 
| parties, the Royal, Huguenot and League, into 
which the kingdom was torn, all, with many Princes 
| of the blood, their rivals and adherents, ſuffered 


e ies ths the 


arlieſt records of time? Not long after the eſtabliſh- 
nent of our religion did the intolerant ſpirit betray 
telf in the Cruſades that exhauſted Europe, laid 
ate Aſia, and, in the midſt of the devaſtation with 
re and ſword, diſplayed the banners of Chriſt, and 
reed the Croſs. No ſooner was it reformed from 


tempire, recover what it had forfeited, it laid o- 
a the ſame ſcenes of bloodſhed in Europe, it had 
fore in Aſia, and on the ruins of the Cruſades 
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ſuffer from the exceſſes of the Romiſh Church i 
obvious. It is not leſs fo, to what extent the Stat 
muſt, conſidering them in a political view, in tie 


naſteries, and convents, with their proportional & 
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erected the coll harbaros ung) that ever ane 


human nature, the N 8 
1 HE edit of | Nantz was the bose. of France; ; 
the revocation of it was the baniſhment of the H., 


guenots, and with them, of their arts and manutac. C 
. tures to England, Holland, Germany, Pruſſia, ad WW ; 
other Proteſtant ſtates. By which bigotted polis 
France loft in trade and population, what tho: Wi 
other countries gained. Notwithſtanding the r. 
peated and violent perſecutions this unfortunate 0 


claſs of men have ſo tragically experienced, then 


| 1 
are ſtill many of them i in TRE and other pro k 
| vinces. 5 | | . 
a 
a 


1 mad; the cauſe of true Chriſtianity muß 


expenditure of ſuch an immenſe annual revenue, |, 
is requiſite for the ſupport of this religious eſtabiſ- b 
ment, conſiſting of ſo many magnificent edifice 2 
ornamented with ſuch profuſion of rich painting - 
organs, gildings, carvings, ſtatuary, plate, incen't i 
Wax- lights; then the long line of the prieſtoa 
with all their pompous trains, and diſplay of rob 7 
add to this liſt, that of the religious houſes, the me . 
h 
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E 
orders of the regular clergy ſecluded from the 


world and worldly occupations, all enjoined celiba- 
cy. Commerce and. induſtry. ſuſtains another ſe- 


rere check in the frequent commemoration of 
| ſaints, and celebration of feſtivals. Thus, i in a two- 


fold view, the Church is a heavy burden on- the 


| State, in the waſte of its treaſures and population. 


No does it compenſate it with the lights it 
throws on its government, or the arts and ſciences. 
From the ſervility of its worſhip, the ſubjection it 
keeps the reaſon under, the auſterity of its man- 
ners, the gloom and ſeverity of its diſcipline, it _ 
aids and ſupports the arbitrary will of the Monarch, 
and depreſſes genius: And but for a few produc- 
tiovs of literary merit, not proportioned to the 
very great numbers, that might devote ſo much 
time and leiſure to them, the ſtate, or republic of 
letters, have reaped but little benefit from the la- 
bours of this deſcription of its members. The re- 


gularity of the monaſtic life, the auſterity and mo- 


roſenels of manners, the rigid diſcipline, the gloom _ 
of the cloiſters, impenetrable to the ſun's rays. are 
unfavourable to the cultivation of genius, the 
growth of the arts and ſciences. They were more 
calculated for what was the occupation of their in- 


habitants, in the middle ages, the copying the va- : 


——— Bt. cated. * — 
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luable remains of ancient learning; and much d. 
we owe to thoſe labours, as without them perhap; 


the riches of antiquity had been loſt. Each wel 
_ endowed monaſtery had an apartment called 
the Scriptorium, and the monks employed in it 
tranſcribing, proved the means of the preſer vation 


of the precious monuments of antiquity, conveyed 


to Europe firſt through the channel of the Saracens, 


afterwards of the Cruſades. But thoſe, that then 


laboured fo ſucceſsfully for ſucceeding times, did 
not know how to turn to advantage their own la. 


bours : Their legends, chronicles, monkiſh rhymes, 


| ſcholaſtic treatiſes, are far from being compoſed on 
the chaſte models they had before them. Nor have 
their ſucceſſors in office, been, in general, more for- 
tunate in reaping the fruits of their induſtry. 


Tar Greek language is far on the decline in that 


kingdom; it is baniſhed the cloiſters, the ſchools, col. 
leges, almoſt all the univerſities, except that of Paris, 
and even there, the living languages are more at- 
| tended to by all the Nobleſſe, without exception, 
and, in general , by the profeſſional men. Nor can 
there be a more infallible ſymptom of the decay of 
learning, and all true and genuine taſte for the 
arts and ſciences. This neglect, in which the 
Greek lies, joined with the want of the liberty c. 
the Preſs, that great advantage we enjoy over 
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them, is enough to ſtifle all their efforts of genius 
in the birth. The manufactures of the country 
did not ſuffer more in the proſcription of the Hu- 
guenots, than its literature has in the expulſion of 

the Jeſuits. That ſociety, always diſtinguiſhed r 
itz claſſical learning, has found a retreat in the 

Pruſſian and Ruſhan dominions. In Henry the 
Fourth's time, they were baniſhed the kingdom, 


but in a few years recalled. The Council of Trente 


took them under its protection, and the Gallican 
Church, which maintains the authority of the 
General Councils, to be ſuperior to the Pope's, 
and at the ſame time denies his infallibility, bad 
recourſe to him to iſſue his bull againſt that ſociety, 

in direct violation of the protection afforded it by 
that ſuperior power it owns. Of the Council of 
Trente, it is to be obſerved, in general, that it is 5 
not received in France. It has its authority, in 
reſp-@ of the Canons, that regard the dogmas and 
faith, but not in relation to the decrees that regu- 
ate Church diſcipline. In virtue of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, and Concordat, the Gallican 
Church, under the protection of the King, is, in a 
conſide rable degree, independent of the Pope. The 
Ning preſents to the bene ſices, and the Pope draws 
tte Grit year's revenues of them, the Annates, | 
tough very low rated, to the detriment of the 
date, in a political view. 
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hs the Greek S e far in the decline 1 the 
Eaſtern Empire, the idolatry was groſs, and tte 


abuſes enormous. There too, as in the Weſt, the 
ſpiritual power often prevailed over the temporal; 
and the Patriarchs of Conftantinople, in the autks 


rity they exerciſed over the Eaſtern Emperor, 


when, in the tumults, they fled to them for pro. 
_ tection, and they opened their churches, as fandu 
_ aries to receive them, imperfectly ſhadowed out 
that exorbitant power, which the Popes of Rone 
were afterward: to uſurp over the Emperors, aud 
other temporal Princes of the Weſt. 


Tur Schiſm between the two churches, that me. 


morable event in hiſtory, had its riſe, in no more 
important affair, than a diſpute about precedence, 


which the Patriarch of Conſtantinople claimed 


| ; over the See of Rome. That great difference had 
been ſettled in a Council held at Conſtantinople, 
| under the Emperor Theodoſius, but from time to 
time the pretenſions were awakened : Ar long 
the eunuch Photius, intruded in the See of Coo. 


ſtantmople, in the room of the Patriarch Ignatius 
having found a favourable occaſion, renewed them; 
and well aware that he could not obtain the prect- 


_ dence, ſought only to render himſelf independent: 
which he effected in ſeparating from the Churci 
of Rome; which ſeparation was ſtyled the Schiſm 


3 8 


of the Greeks. Photius experienced great reverſes 
of fortune, for the See of Conſtantinople was not, 
1 thoſe times, more firmly eſtabliſhed than the 
Throne. He died in exile, His death ſerved only 
to ſuſpend the ſchiſm, not to extinguiſh it. It was 
often rene wed, till ſuch time as the Latins enga- 
zed in. the Cruſades had made themſelves maſters 
of the Greek Empire: It was then, that the Em- 
peror Baudoin, having procured the election of a 
Latin Patriarch, reunited the two Churches. That 
| reunion had but the ſame duration with the Latin 
Empire, and ended after a period of 55 years, | 
wen the Emperor Paleologus, having retaken 
Conftantinople in 1261, withdrew afreſh fram the 
Communion of Rome. That renewal of the 
ſchiſm was of long continuance, and was not ter- 
minated till 1439, at the Council of Florence: 
Still that reunion, which was but founded on the 
dependence that the Greek Emperor had on the 
Pope, was diſavowed through all the Empire, and 
faintly was elkeced : But then was the laſt ſtate of 
the religion in the Eaſt, which was almoſt extirpa- 
ted on the taking of. Is: in 1453, by | 
Aatomet II. 


Taw * the hiſtory of | the above memorable 
rent, given by writers. The Greek Church i is 
60 3 85 
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eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian, in parts of the Otto 
: Empire 1 in . and . and part of Py. 


land. | 


Taz er ſources of diviſion are the Alt 
the Greeks of the Pope's ſupremacy; the reel pre. 


: ſence ; the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; of Chrif! 
ſuffering in any other than his human nature, i 

conformity to the Socinian tenets. Sir Iſaac Nen. 
ton's hiſtory of the two texts of ſeripture, ts 
Three in Heaven, God manifeſted in the Fed, 


may be referred to. The two Churches difer i 


their Sacramental bread, as the Lutheraus and 
Calvmiſts do, the former uſing unleavened, t 
latter leavened. The officiating in tlc Wen 
of Confirmation, 1 in the Latin Church confined t 

the Biſhops, is, in the Greek, extended to the infe- 

rior orders of the prieſthood. Theſe are the mc 
eſſential grounds of Shreve, the others relat 
more to forms and e ceremonies. 


Tur Latin Church is far on the ck and but 


the ſhadow of that Papal power is now left, which 
with the thunders of its ſpiritual artillery, its bulls 
5 interdicts, and anathemas of excommunication, once 
ſhook Chriſtendom. The loſſes it ſuſtained at the 
Reformation, in the defection from its allegiance c 
fo many and fo powerful Potentates, it has newt! 


recovered; its authority is much impaired over 
thoſe who remained firm in their allegiance in ſo 
reneral a revolt. Inſtead of the Emperor, as of old 


going to Rome to pay homage to the Pope, the 


Pope we have ſeen ſeeking an interview with the 
Emperor. at Vienna. The Emperor alſo we have 
ſen begin the work of Re format ion a ſecond time, 
s did the firſt in England, in the ſuppreſſion of the 


religious houſes. It remains to be ſeen, whether 


his example will be followed by other Roman Ca- 


| tholic powers, and whether a ſecond Reformation 


vil MESS in enn. as did the en. 


How conformable, in ſome reſpecde, muſt the 
ſentiments of the members of that Church be to 


thoſe here entertained, when an author, under its 


influence, could expreſs himſelf in theſe terms: 
« The ſaints were not honoured, nor their images 
10 revered, in the firſt ages of the Church, becauſe 


* the averſion entertained for the then reigning 


* idolatry, rendered circumſpection neceſlary in a 
© worſhip, the precept of which was not ſufficiently 
formal, to avoid the ſcandal and contempt it might 
* occaſion in thoſe days.” The fame writer com- 
pares the canonization of the ſaints to the apotheo- 


bs of the heathen Heroes and Emperors. 


Ja 


Bs. Rs 
Ir, at firſt ſight, too much acrimony ſhould ;. 
pear in this diſquiſition, it will be leſſened on th; 
reflection, that its ſole view is a vindication of Pry, 
teſtantiſm, in bringing to the teſt of reaſon, ſome 
of the bigotted and ſuperſtitious tenets of that 
Church, which, with principles fo uncharitable, zeal 
fo intemperate, ſpirit ſo intolerant, in this world 
keeps no faith with, in the next, conſigns under the 
_ denomination of heretics to everlaſting Puniſhment, 
without the hope of pardon, or repentance, all in 
diſcriminately, of whatever perſuaſion, , that are with. 


8 out its pale. 


| Tas ſcope of theſe reflections is far from in. 
5 peaching toleration, the faireſt flower of cultivated 
humanity. The reverſe, it is with peculiar {ati 
faction, that i in a nation fo tolerant as this, it is ac. 
7 knowledged, that the only exception to that mild 
ſpirit of charity and benevolence, that, in religious 
controverſies, has guided its councils, is removed 
with the neceſſity that gave riſe to it. It is only to 
be regretted, that that work of Reformation ws 
not attended with more general influence; and chat 
a diſtinction was made in it between the ſouthern 
and northern banks of the Tweed. In a political 
view, the waving ſuch a diſtinction was deſirable, a 
nothing is more favourable to an extenſive popula: 
tion, than a general toleration ; Nothing is rcors 
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inriting to ſtrangers to reſide among us, or encou- 
Inging to natives to ſtay at home. What general 
and bad conſequences have flowed, in both theſe re- 


it from ſettling here; what numbers of Britiſh ſub- 


into the Democratic of the other. 5 


| es as the two parts of the iſland are in their 

civil inflitutions, they are not lefs ſo in their religi- 
ous, in the manner the Reformation was introduced. 
in them, and the efſects attending its introduction. 
In Scotland, the ſame furious zeal broke out, and 


cette from this ſingle exception to toleration; 
what numbers of foreigners have been deterred by 


ects, forced to emigrate hence, to ſeek in other 
lands that employment and preferment denied them 
in their own! So far as the toleration is not gene- 
ral, it is attended with theſe impolitie conſequences ; 
and further, with this the widening the difference 
| between the laws of the two parts of the iſland: 
| The more they are aſſimilated, the ſtronger the u- 
nion of intereſts will be cemented. Some of the 
Jeading points towards ſuch a happy event, might 
be an entire correſpondence on the ſubject here can- _ 
ralſed, an exchange of the Habeas Corpus Add, the in- 
| eſtimable privilege, the trial by jury, in extent and = 
quality, as exerciſed in England, for the regiſtrations 
of Scotland; and, as much as might be, the refining 
the Ariftocratical pi inciples of the one conſtitution 
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nere ſo extravagan ly wild, ſo the end propoſed n 
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gratiſied itſelf in the demolition of the magnificen 
cathedrals, and other edifices of worſhip, as appear. 
ed at Conſtantinople, on the d-cline of the © reck 
empire, under thoſe Emperors that were ſtyled El. 
onoclaſtes, from the encourzgement they horde 
the breakers of the images, worſhippe | y the regu- oy 
lar clergy. As the means, in that part of the if.and, Wi 
uſe: in the propagation of the Reformed eligio, Miſe 


them was the extreme of departure from the Church 

1 ot Rome, in tl e adopi on ot Calviniſm, or a ſpecies 
of it, Preſbyterianiſm. Lutheraniſm, as modelled 
"3s ihe Englith worſhip, may be confivered as a pro- 
per medium, a refined ſimplicity between the two Wer 
extremes, the exceſs of ſimplicity of Caiviniſm on Mei 
the one hand, and the exceſs of pomp, the abuſe of 
forms and ceremonies in the Church of Rome, o on 
the ther, 33 cans, | 


Wuar'of order, what of dignity in the latter, 
what of harmony aud ſublimity, in the full voiced 
chor and pealing organ, may awaken rapturous de 
votion, raiſe in us what is low. it has retained ; but 
exploded all that idolatrous worſhip of images, Wi 
all its train of pompous parade and form, ulelels ſhew 
and ceremony, ſo unſuitable to that decent fervour, 
that unaffected ſimplicity of worſhip, in which we 


[ 0 2.1 


L.1] altars does prefer the pure and upright heart. 


TaxEN in one point of view, the Church of En- 


t has eſtabliſhed 3 and the Calviniſm of the Church 


1 


ands, the rent of their manſes, eſtimated, accord- 


decent ſubſiſtence to 944 Miniſters. Including 


are to lift our thoughts to the Divinity, that before 


gland Lutheraniſm is more analogous to the civil 
oaſtitution of Scotland, which is Ariſtocratical, 
wing to the dignities, the different ranks and orders 


Scotland correſponds more with the Democratical 
ze of England, on account of its levelling prinei- 
le. In another point of view, the preſent diſtribu- 
on is better ordered; that Church, which beſtows 
dn its dignitaries rich benefices and endowments, 
ing allotted to the richer country; and that other, 
bat, in its exceſs of ſimplicity, is contented with 
;pendiary miniſters, belongs to the poorer people. 
No Reformed Church is near fo well endowed as 
hat of England. By a very accurate account, it 
ppears, that, in 7755, the whole revenue of the 
cottith clergy, including their glebe and church- | 


g to a reaſonable valuation, amounted only to 
L. 8,514: 1: 572. So moderate a revenue affords 


le reparation of churenes and manſes, the whole 
nualexpence didn not exceed L. 80, ooo or L. 8. $ 000. 5 
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Ir is to be regretted, that the Revenues of ti 


_ Engliſh Church are attended, in ſo great a meaſur 
with thoſe bars to improvement by tithes ; or that! 
modus, and that a very moderate one, is not a ge. 


neral law in the exaction of them. They are th 


chief ſources of the diſturbances in Ireland. 


Tur attempt, in the middle of laft century, t 


extend the ſame mode of worſhip, the Epiſcopal per 
ſuaſion, over the whole iſland, proved fatal in it 
_ conſequences both to Church and State, and produ 


ced a quite oppoſite effect to what was intended, i 


rendering the Preſbyterian the common religion, a 
the ruins of Epiſcopacy. It is, in general, to be ch 
ſerved, that, in the abſolute governments, Poper 
_ prevails, the Reformed religion in the free States, 


f 


* 


— 08 = pe wa 


ON THE 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


| Compared with the Reman; and other Ancient and 
Mogern Republics. | | 


"HE freedom of the Conſtitution of England, 

in Church and State, is what it ecliples all 
the vations of Europe in, modern or ancient. Its 
political ſtate, in its admirable combination, has 
been ſo much inveſtigated, ſo thoroughly under- 
tood by natives and foreigners ; the balance of 
the three eſtates of Parliament, the Monarchial, 
Ariſtocratical, Democratical, the due equilibrium 
they ſo exactly preſerve, their mutual checks and 
controls, the happy arrangement and diſtribution 
of the three powers, the legiſlative, judicial, and 
executive, have all been ſo excellently diſplayed, 
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Pear incompatible with a limited, and more calcu. 
lated for an abſolute monarchy. The king is to be 


ſlative capacity, and Supreme Magiſtrate, in lis 


cretionary check on the proceedings of the two 
legiſlative aſſemblies, in his negative voice: The 
control is great, and the frequent or unconflitu- 


dangerous abuſe ; it is therefore ſo rarely reſorted 
to, as not to have been once inſtanced this century. 
The contraſt is moſt ſtriking between the nature 
and exerciſe of this prerogative; and the Roman 
Tribunitial Veto, . | 


86 ] 
that, after Blackſtone, De Lolme, and Monte, quien: 
elucidations of them, it would prove an arduqy 
taſk, the offering any thing new on the ſubjed Nei 


— 


The French writer has barely drawn the outling {ice 


of that inimitable picture, which the Swils has g. Ade 
ven in all its native and genuine colours. — 


Tux legal and conflitationsl vreroxatives i nu 
remaining to the Crown, after all the ſucceſit {Wb 
ſacrifices made of thoſe uſurped by the Tudor an! WM ti 
Stuart race, are ſo great, as at firſt ſight, to ap- 


viewed in a double light, as Sovereign, in his leg. 


executive. As without his conſent and ſanction, 
no law can be enacted, he is entruſted with a di | 
{ 


tional exertion of it would be liable to the meſt 


ö g. 


1 
Hr is the ſource of the judicial power the 
fountain of honour, the ſuperintendent of com- 
merce—he makes war and peace—ſends and re- 
ccives ambaſſadors makes alliances. He is, in 
addition to all this aſſemblage of power, fortified 
by the maxim, that the King can do no wrong; 
which implies that he is above the ordinary admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, that his miniſters are reſponſi- 
ble for malverſation in office, for mal-adminiſtra- 
tion, In all theſe ſources of power, ſuch as carried 
to exceſs might prove moſt dangerous to the con- 


 fitution are the moſt N guarded agar 


by it. 


| wWirn reſpect to the firſt of theſe enumerated, 
the office of Judge, originally, was during the plea- 
ſure of the Crown, the writs bore, durante bene pla- 
cito, and were afterwards changed to the ſtyle of 
quamdiu fe bene gefſerint ; or during the faith- - 
ful adminiſtration of the office. Still the Judges 
were too much under the influence of the Crown, 
zs long as on the demiſe of the King, their. conti- : 
nuance in office, depended on the will of the ſuce- 
ceſſor. An act therefore paſſed in the beginning of 
the reign of George III. rendered the office inde- 
pendent of the demiſe of the King, and its dura- 


tion not to be at the diſcretion of the ſucceſſor. | 


No regulation could be better deviſed than this, to 
| ps H I 8 
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| fecure the independence of the Judges, to Cived 
them of the awe of undue influence, in the regular 
diſcharge of their duty, the impartial adminiſtry 
tion of juſtice. The Courts they preſide in are the 
King's, they are of his appointment, and the jud. 
cial writs run in his name; but further, there is ng 
interpoſition of royal authority: If the King v in. 
volved in any queſtion with his ſubject, he is to re. 
pair to the tribunal of his Judges, there to await 
f their ſentence. 5 


c Tas prerogative veſted in him, as the author of 7 
titles and dignities, is more diſcretionary, leſs cir. LL. 
cumſcribed. As the branch of the legiſlature, it = 
has reference to, is poſſeſſed of the leaſt weight in * 


the State, as the balance of the conſtitution, chiefly 
reſides in the Lower Aſſembly, there is the le 
danger attending the diſcretionary exerciſe of this 
power. Any reſtraint put on it, would prove 
more hurtful to the equilibrium of the ſtate ma. 
chine, than any temporary abuſe of it. Hence the 
vain and unconſtitutional attempt of the Lords, in 
| the reign of George I. to limit their own numbers, 
| and the rejection of the bill paſſed by them with 
1 that view by the Commons, who could not ſubnit 
to the ſhutting the door of the — Houle o 02 
5 themſelves. 


C39] 


I=:oſperity depends, ſo much of the revenues of. 


ment. 


forces, the diſcretionary power of making war 


dangerous and alarming nature. But when it is 


alembled, our fears begin to vaniſh. So watchful 
te Commons been, as repreſentatives of the 
eople, bolding the purſe of the nation, that not 
ent to be made to them by the Lords, but, with- 


OS 


Ox our commerce, ſo much of the national. 


Inne State, that every individual in it, from the. 
King downwards to his pooreſt ſubject, has he 
xrticular intereſt in its encouragement, and. 
Ey meaſures of the King, as ſuperintendent of it, 
l an oppoſite tendency, would not onl) have the. 
ect to diminiſh one of the chief ſources of his 
wer and riches, but beſides, would ſpread. ſuch 
. alarm, as to call for the interpoſition of Parlia- 


Tux command and diſpoſal of the ſea and land 

and peace, ſeems the prerogative of the moſt” | 25 
conſidered, that the raiſing of the funds that are 

o ſupply theſe forces, whether. in war or peace, 
no part of the ſame prerogative, but the pe- 
liar privilege of the Commons, in Parliament 

er this important privilege, fo jealous of it have 


bed with money-bills originating in their 
vule, they will not ſuffer the ſmalleſt amend- i 
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againſt every precedent, that might lead to ſu; 
an encroachment. The Peers never drop thei 
pretenſions to ſuch a right, and nothing but th 

|  exceflive vigilance of the other Houſe, could pre- 
vent their exerciſe of it. The Commons, availng 
themſelves of the importance of this privileg, 


were formerly in the practice of tacking ot 


bills 65 the money-bills, to ſecure their paſſimz 


But the Peers, in their turn, have put an endt 


that practice, who never attend to a bill ſo pt 
| ſented to them, whatever its merits may be. An 
here we have a ſtriking inſtance of the balzne 
of the component parts of the Legiſlature, i 
which lies the main ſpring of their equilibrium, dt 
that principle that them 1 in their attion 
and re· actions. | 


Non re * the only ſafeguards againſt a5 


unconſtitutional exerciſe of this prerogative. 0 
| the navy, the people rely, as the ſource of their 
national exiſtence and proſperity. But the army's 
viewed in a very different light, and with the md 

_ zealous eye. Nothing but the neceſſity of the cal 
could reconcile them to it in any ſhape, or on a0 
terms: The neceſſity ariſes from the conſtant 200 


uniform practice of the other nations of Eurqpe, 


that keep up ſo large ſtanding armies, and con- 
Krain us to do the ſame, for the maintenance & 


TO Te” Fo W ©. ry gods. 


our independence. [Bat our army differs from 


that of all the other ſurrounding ſtates, nor like 


theirs, can it properly be called a ſtanding army, 
as it only ſubſiſts from year to year, and the que- 
ſion at the commencement of every ſeſſion of Par- 
lament, 15 not whether it ſhall be continued, but 
whether it ſhall be renewed. The funds for its ; 
ſupport are annual, as well as itſelf, they ariſe 
out of the land and malt taxes. The Mutiny Bill 
likewiſe, for the diſcipline of that army, is an- 
nual : So that every year it is annihilated, every 
year created. And in the event of any bad uſe | 
being made of that army, any one branch of the 
Legiſlature voting for its diſcontinuance, is all 
that is neceflary for attaining the end. During 
its temporary exiſtence even, it acts in ſubordina- 


tion to the civil power. Thus, formidable as the 


prerogative, this reaſoning is directed to, at firſt 
ſight appears, on the review of it, it has its con- 
trol, and is reduced to its fixed and determined 
limits. Theſe precautions were rendered neceſ- 


fary by the dangerous precedents eſtabliſhed by 
Charles and James the II. the one in having 


guards to the number of 4000, the other in the 


eſtabliſhment of a regular — army. 


5 wir ITH the fears attendin g this prerogative diſap- | 
pear, on examination, thoſe that ariſe from the 
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power inherent in the Crown to diſſolve, prorogue, 


reaſſemble parliaments. If the neceſlities of the 
State, the wants of the Soverein, are not ſufficient 
inducements to call together that aſſembly, as, from 
the above expoſition, it appears they are, ſtill there 
is another legal remedy, and reſource to reſort to, 
in ſuch an event, an act paſſed in Charles the de- 
cond's reign, that provides for the meeting of Par- 
lament once at leaſt in three years. The Houle of 
Commons have not only the power of ſettling the 
quantity of the ſupplies, but the ways and means 
of raiſing them, and before granting them, they 
can take a review of the State, and redrels grie. 
vances. If the Crown was to be altogether depen. 

dent on the Commons for the ſupply of its occaſional 
Wants, the counterpoiſe it forms to the popular in- 
fluence on the conſtitution, would be too much 


weakened. It is therefore regulated that, at the 


beginning of every reign, a certain ſum annually is 
allotted by Parliament, during the King's life, to de- 


fray the expences of the civil liſt : In George the 


Third's reign, it was raiſed from L. 800,900 to 
L. oo, ooo. But previous to this grant, it may 


take a review of the conſtitution, examine the abuſes 


that have crept into it, correct them, provide re- 
1 5 medies, and preventatives in future, enter into 1 
renewal of the compact between king and people, 
aud by ſuch means bring it back to its firſt prin⸗ 


cip 


991. 


ciples, an expodicat ſo often froitlefly wes in the 
Roman State, the attempt of which proved fatal * 
the en and ſuch virtuous citizens. | 


Garar as are 3 of the Crown, 
they are not without their checks and controls, 
without their counter- balancing privileges; and are 
found, on inveſtigation, to be ſuch as are peculiar 

to a limited monarchy 3 which, with all its limita- 
tions, is left poſſeſſed of as much power, as is com- 


patible with a free and well regulated ſtate. A re- 


markable inſtance of its power De Lolme takes no. 
tice of, more likely to ſtrike a foreigner than a na- 
tive: It is the diſgrace and removal of the Duke 
of Marlborough from all his places and employ- 
ments, in the midſt of his victories, and ſurrounded 
„ he was, by ſo great and ſo well affected allies, 
his companions in them. He contraſts the ſucceſs 
of that meaſure with the conduct of Hannibal and 
|. Ceſar, in ſimilar ſituations, the one carrying on 

tie war ſo long in Italy, in oppoſition to the Coun- 
cls of the Senate of Carthage; the other marching 
"ith bis army to Rome to enſlave it, in contempt of 

tae authority of the Senate, in defiance of the im- 
precations vented on his head, in that famous Sena- 
tur conjultum ſtill to be ſeen engraved on a ſtone, 
in the road from Rimini to Ceſenna, which de- 
"ated to the infernal gods, declared him ſacrilegi- 


ous and parricide, that, with a + legion an army, or 
cohort, ſhould paſs the Rubicon . 


| "Tax ht the executive power contributes t 
its great influence. As number and time are efſ-n. 
tial requiſites to deliberation in legiſlative aſſemblies 
ſo diſpatch is to the execution of them, which unity, 


- | in the power entruſted with it, is chiefly conducive 


to. The only inſtance in our hiſtory, where we find 
it divided, and the legiſlature uſurping a ſhare in it, 
in the troubles of Charles the Firſt's reign, the im. 
mediate conſequence was a civil war, and in it a to- 
tal overthrow of the conſtitution. Nor leſs fatal 
_ conſequences ſprung from the diviſion of it in Rome, 
and the other ancient republics. The high dignity, 
and ſplendor annexed to the Crown, with the add: 
tion of ſtrength it derives from its being entailed 
on, and hereditary in the reigning family, the very 
great diſtance, the higheſt ſubject is viewed in, i 


compariſon with the ſuperior luſtre it ſheds, all forn 


ſuch a happy train of circumſtances, as to free us it 
once from all the dangers attending an elective mo- 
narchy, more agreeable to theory than 1 5 
all the ambitious views, aſpiring deſigns of popllit 
leaders, factious and ſeditious Demagogues, evils 
i that Rome conſtantly experienced. 1 5 


. The boundary of f bis province of Cilalpine Gaul. 


* 1 


War popular leader in the Houſe of Commons, 
aſpires higher than a place in adminiſtration, during 
the King's pleaſure, or a ſeat in the Houſe of Lords? 
Or what member of the Houſe of Lords aims at 


ny higher dignity, than his hereditary title gives 


kim, there where he is placed at ſo awful a diſtance 
from the throne? If ever any more aſpiring 
thoughts that pointed at the throne, could have 
Fentercd the breaſt of any citizen, with any proſpect 


of ſuccels, it was at the Revolution, as never was 
tiere a fairer opportunity to gratify them, than 
then preſented Welt. - 


rower, to its ſole and undivided ſtate, we are to at- 


net tracing up to the ſame ſource both its power, 
nd the controls of it. It being one and entire, the 


ubjefted to the eyes of Engliſhmen, ever ſince the 
pundation of their monarchy. Having fo long 
donn what it has been, it is long too ſince they 
ave known what it ſhould be. Upwards of fix 


din the ſpirit of liberty, ſaid, So far it ſhall go, 


ut, they have never deſiſted from reforming it, 


0s the other hand © unity of the executive 
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inbute the ſeveral limitations it has received; at 
verſe of a complicated nature, it is the eaſier com- 


rehended : As ſuch, it has been familiarized, 


undred years ago, they began to ſet bounds to it, : 


dd n0 further: From the day they began to the 


[90-3 
more exactly defining its nature, more e preciſe 
aſcertaining its eh limits. 


Tuzne 18 the fame reaſon ad neceſſity for th 
_ reſolution into parts of the legiſlative power, that 
there is for the unity of the executive. Their mu- 
tual checks and controls, their action and re. action, 
like the due mixture of concords and diſcords in mu- 

ſie, conſpire to the general harmony. The gret 
que ſtion touching the ſource of legiſlation, in aſſem- 
blies compoſed of parts, was never fo well refolre, 


or ſo happily decided, as in this conſtitution, and 


that diametrically oppoſite to what has been it 
5 iſſue, in all other free ſtates, ancient and modern. 1 
all other ſuch ſtates, it has originated in the leſſer al 


ſemblies, and the propoſitions there canvaſled have . 


8 ceived their ſanction in the greater. At Athens, the 
Council of five hundred deliberated, the people de. 
cided. At Rome, the Conſuls propoſed, the peo 
ple reſolved. The ſame errors have crept into, and 


prevail in the States of Venice and Switzerland, 1 


| the former, the Grand Council'of the Nobles pre 
| pare the buſineſs for the Senate. In Holland, the 


deliberations of the States General are canvaſſed is 


the Councils of the ſeparate provinces. In the Par 
liaments of Scotland, the Lords of the Articles, 
| proceeding on the ſame defective principle, pre. 
pur all the bills oy | its diſcuſſion. 8 


W >. — 
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Bur in England, this arrange ment is completely 
linverted, where the Houſe of Commons, the repre 
ſentatives of the people, the moſt conſiderable 
branch of the Legiſlature, in point of weight and 
zumbers, is the ſource of legiſlation, from whence _ 
t aſcends, through the Houſe of Lords, in the ſe- 
cond inſtance, to the Royal authority, in the laſt 

refort, where reſides the power of ſimply approving. 

or rejecting, without that of altering or amend- 
ing. 


Nor are the meſſages, ſometimes ſent by the King 
to the Houſes of Parliament, any exceptions to this 
rule, as they are not obligatory, only recommenda- 
tory ; the diſcuſſing of them is diſcretionary, and if 
entered on, it 1s on the motion of ſome member; 
nor does the King s name appear on any reſolutions 
that my be formed, in eee of them. 


| Wuar 1 0 by TE many, is RI. likely 
to be for the good of the whole; what by one or a 
few is, with the ſame probability, directed to par- 
tial and ſiniſter ends, repugnant to the intereſts of 
the community. Thus does the Britiſh Legiſlature, 
in its ſtructure, order, and gradation, reſemble a a 
pyramid, whoſe broad foundation reſts in the repre- 
ſentative body of the people, terminating gradually 


+ chrough the medium of the Peers, i in the ſpiral Pont 


the modelling Parliament, the beſt that could hat 
been deviſed by human means, there would hate 
been a palpable defect in the conſtitution, and room 


not the judicial power been kept diſtinct. If the 
framers of the laws had alſo been the interpreters 
what a perverſion of juſtice ! But far otherwiſe, th: 
deciſion of the laws remains with others than the 


18 1 


W executive power. 


: ' NormrTuranvina all theſe precautions taken i 


for the intruſion of the moſt flagrant abuſes, ba 


| framers; who, equally with the whole nation, are mM 

i ſubjected to them, a powerful 1 incentive to the fre b 

| ming uy of ſuch as are good. | - ; 
t 


Tux judicial power is Wage in the people af 


ed by the judges. The trial by jury, that our old 
| eſt, and beſt legal inſtitution, as old as the days of 
the great Alfred, has there veſted it. No other n. 
tion ever had it in the purity the Engliſh have, and 
ſuch as had it in any ſhape, have loft it. In Scot- 
land, where it is retained, it is quite differently 
conſtituted from what it is in England, It is there 
confined to criminal proceedings, and a plurality of 
the jurors voices only is requiſite in the verdict. It 
England, it is alike reſorted to in civil and criminal 
_ caſes, the jurors are judges of law and fact, and in 


19 J 
[judging of them muſt be unanimous. In the up- 
[plementary aſſiſtance the people derive from the 
judges, in the exerciſe of this power, they are to 
look for the utmoſt light and integrity; their emi- 


vence and diſtinguiſhed abilities inſure the one ſup- 
port, their full ſecurity and independence the other. 


Wirn this power of judging of the laws inherent 
in the people, there is another moſt important one, 
that of judging the lawgivers themſelves. For that 
purpoſe, there is ſeptennially an appeal made to their 
tribunal, where the repreſentatives of their chuſing 
muſt appear to anſwer for their conduct; thoſe that 
bare faithfully diſcharged their duty, to be recho- 
ſen; thoſe that have abuſed the truſt repoſed in 
them, to be replaced by others, of whom better 8 
hopes are entertained. 


Wuar FEE. men are admitted to paſs 
on this great periodical inqueſt of the nation, may 
be ſeen from the following ſhort ſtate of the qualifi- 
cations that entitle to vote for members of Farlia- 
ment, 


 FazenoLDs under the Crown, and Lords of ma- 
nors, to the extent of forty ſhillings, entitle to vote. 
There are two kinds of cuſtomary tenants under 5 
Lords of n manors, certain and uncertain; 5 thole of | 
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do not, though it would appear, the above rule cf 
free tithes, by parity of reaſon, is applicable to co· 
| pyholders, as well as to cuſtomary tenants. | 


complicated and various. Freemen, or thoſe 4d. 
mitted to the freedom of the corporation, have: 


right to vote. 4 N 5 theſe, ſuch of the inhabitart? 


L 10 3 


either deſcription, if they have lands tithe-free u 
the extent of forty ſhillings, are qualified to vo. Ah 
It is of no conſequence what the modus or compgj. oh 
tion was they paid for their tithes, however (m:!, “ 
if they now are tithe-free to that amount, they 5 
afford a ſufficient qualification, on this medium. tha: il 
the tithes are of ſo much older inſtitution, than the 5 
feudal tenures. It was about twenty years apo, _ 
that this point of the free tithes was firſt litigated, iN © 
and decided in favour of them, in ſome of Loy WI” 
LoWnſdale's conteſted elections, which formed a very on 
important epoch in the Engliſh conſtitution, as till p 
then no cuſtomary tenants, whether their fines were 4 
certain or uncertain, under Lords of N could 0 
: —— 4 
4 LEASE hold for nu, of forty illiogs of yea , 

value i is a qualification. | 
N Fa is che PRE vote: Copyholder 5 


Tas qualifications for borough elections are more 


xs rent houſes, in ſome boroughs, to the amount of 


L. 10 a- year, paying ſcot and lot, as it is termed, 


or contributing to the poor-rates to that extent, 
ve entitled to vote. The ſame qualification often 


enables to vote for members both of towns and coun- 


ties, as in the preceding caſe of one having the free- 
hold property of a houſe in a town of the above va- 


ue. A, mortgage on ſuch a property does not pre- 


tent the right of voting. How far this rule extends 


n the Engliſh conſtitution, is not ſaid. It regulates 


the election of the town of Leiceſter, one of the 


oldeſt in England, and probably it is applicable to 


ſeveral others, though not general. The ſame li- 


mitation is to be underſtood of the rule ſcot and 


lot. In ſome boroughs, pot - boiling qualifies to vote, 


ſo very democratical is the conſtitution of this coun- 


try, and governed by ſuch variety of rules. 


Wzirzrs ſeem in general to agree, in reducing 
the different ſpecies of tenures to three in number, 
but differ in the appellations given them: Some de- 


nominate them freeholds, copyhold, and leaſehold ; 


others adopt the term cuſtom inſtead of copyhold. 


| From which diverſity of terms, it would appear, 
that copyhold and cuſtom are ſynonymous, though 
ttat is not generally allowed. One diſtinguiſhing | 
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mark lawyers point out is, that copyholds may k 
entailed, cuſtomary lands may not. 


Tax qualifications of the voters of Scotland fhey 
the Ariſtocratical ſpirit of the conſtitution of thy 
country, contraſted with the Democratical of Eny. 
land. It is there four hundred pounds Scots of u 
lued rent, holding of the Crown, or forty ſhilling 
of old extent in county elections. In thoſe for th 
| boroughs, the Magiſtrates in Council ele, 


As an additional corroboration of the populx 
barrier, the cenſorial power, arifing from the libery 
of the preſs, is veſted in the body of the people i 
large. All arbitrary Magiſtrates, ſuch as cenſon 
and diQtators, evince the radical weakneſs in the 
conſtitution, that is reduced to the neceſſity of bi 
ving recourſe to them. Monteſquieu entertainel 
high notions of the cenſors tribunal erected in 2. 
cient Rome, not aware that it was the means em- 
ployed by the Senate for the further extenſion 6 
its authority. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, i 
againſt the free diſcuſſion of the conduct of govern: 
ment, on pain of capital puniſhment. Sir Edward 
| Coke beſtows high encomiums on the Star Chamber, 
for the reſtraints it put on the preſs. After the 
| ſuppreſſion of that court, the Long Parliament con. 
tinued the reſtrictions, as did Charles and James Il. 


ü 231. 


| years, when the Parliament refuſed its aſſent to their 


further continuance z fince which time, the liberty | 


of the preſs has been ny eſtabliſhed. 


As the laſt 1 the order of FRE" of the im- 
portant privileges derived to the ſubject, it crowns | 
them all, renders them all more effectual, and none 
more ſo, than the immediate preceding one, the 
right of election. It is by this free and open com- 
munication of the public ſentiments, and cenſures 
of men and meaſures, that the people are made ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the nation, with their pro. 
tectors and betrayers ; that, of courſe, they are en- 
able] to avail themſelves, with ſucceſs, of their ſep- 
tennial luſtrum, ſo infinitely preferable to, and wide- 
ly different from the quinquennial luſtrum of the 
Roman cenſors : Not only that, but in waiting its 
periodical returns, they are furniſhed, in conſequence 
of it, with never-failing reſources, armed at all points 
with infallible weapons of defence againſt the at- 


tacks of e . 


| is e is to be uſed, not abu- 


ied: The liberty it confers on all, is by none to be 
ſuffered to degenerate into licentiouſneſs, and, in the 
exceſs of licentiouſneſs, to give vent to ſcurrilous 


mectives, defamatory libels, to which there are le- 


| and even after the Revolution, they remained four 
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gal puniſhments annexed, It is to be obſervec 
however, that all attacks on Government, eier 
ſuch as are groundleſs, are attended with leſs ri 
than thoſe aimed at individuals. The meaſures d 
Government are to be more narrowly watched, and 
cloſely inſpected, more jealouſly canvaſſed, than the 
actions of the ſubject, whoſe reputation is protected 
with the ſame anxious care, by the laws that guard 
Ru his life, and ſecure his progerty-- ; 


4 Taz deine of Aa enjoy a 1 ght of pre ferm 
remonſtrances, or repreſentations to the magiſtrates, 
to which they are obliged to give anſwers, they ar 
followed by replies, and theſe in their turn by a- 
ſwers: every renewal of addreſs to the Magiſtrates 
is attended with an increaſe of numbers, as they ap- 
| pear to be founded in reaſon. To this Cenſorid 
_ privilege, De Lolme attributes the preſervation of 
his countrymens liberties, more entire than tho 
ol the other Swiſs Cantons, as it operates as a reme 
dy, not only of paſt abuſes, but preventative of fi 
ture, and ſerves as a powerful control on the condul 
of the Magiſtrates. The objection that appears to li 
againſt it, and diſtinguiſhes it from ours, ariſes fron 
the numbers and confuſion attending the exercif 
of it, conſequently the danger of its being productite 
: of ſcenes ſimilar to thoſe of the tumultuary pet. 
tions, that uſhered 1 in the troubles of Charles the 
FREY reign. . 
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| Ora addreſs to the public is more cool and diſpaſ- 
fgonate, free from the contagion of factious example, 


| the intoxication of party, riot, and ſedition, fo 


readily caught from numbers. It is the reſult of 
| reg/on, and ſober reflection, made at that diſtance, 


and in that point of view, whence objects are ſeen in 
their true and juſt proportions ; and if it does not 
ſtand the teſt of reaſon, and come up to the ſtan- 
dard of truth, it falls to the ground. It is the 
power of acting in the people at large, more than 
| the very acting, that operates as the great and con- 


ſitutional control on Miniſters. Collectively ſet in 


motion, they are as bodies that ferment. The 


power of ſo acting collectively, produces better ef- 
| ets, as a preventative of mal-adminiftration, than 
the exerciſe of it often does, as a remedy. Mini- 


ters ſtand in awe of that great tribunal, before 
which they appear for their juſtification, where the 


eyes of the people are fixed on them, to watch 


ther conduct that is liable to ſcrutiny and cenſure, 
from whatever quarter it comes, or from all quar- 


ters at ONCE, 


To puniſh embezzlement, or miſapplication of 
the ſupplies to other purpoſes, than thoſe they were 
oted for, there lies an impeachment againſt- the 
Miniſter, at the inſtance of the Commons, before 


| the Lords, | 
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Avvey to PE Gogular advantages on the Popular 


fide, the liberty of the preſs confers, there is the 
right of petitioning either Houſe of Parliamen, 
or the Crown, and the right both the Houſes hare 
of addreſſing, petitioning, and carrying up rem 
41 trances to the Throne. 


1 his e 6f great and powerful coal 


tutional barriers, the reſult of the collected force d 
the wiſdom of ages, ſhould prove too weak to rei 
the concealed or open attacks of arbitrary power, 


which is a violent ſuppoſition to make, in ſuch 4 


_ caſe of extreme neceſſity, in the laſt reſort, and w1 
laſt reſource, reſiſtance is to be had recourſe to by 
the people; appeal is to be made by them to the 
God of arms and of battles. As in all civilized 
States, there muſt be government, under whatever 
form, whether of Democracy, Ariſtocracy, Mo 

narchy, or a mixture of the three; and as all gy 
vernment conſifts in the ſacrifice of natural liberty, 
as that is ſacrificed only to civil liberty, which pre 
| ſuppoſes the leaſt diminution poſſible of the natural, 
and that in conformity to known and fixed lau,, 
a violation of that original compact, that binds 


ſocieties i in one common bond of union, is a reſolu· 


tion of government into anarchy and confußon. 
„The exerciſe of an uſurped. authority, and lawles 
: power, 1s war levied on the ſubject : | 'The-i ubject » 


* 
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harter 3 it was reſiſtance that completed it at the 


4 on conſtitutional principles; and the original ta- 


be broken, a renewal of it was made in expreſs 


ine language is held by Locke, in his Eſſay on 
Corernment, who lived at the time of that impor- 


nentaries on the Laws of England, B. i. ch. i. 


o the right of election from the liberty of the 


t ſpreading the alarm through the nation, of ef- 


10 oppole force to force; ; and the only remedy, left 
or their defence, is in reſiſtance. It was reſiſtance 
that laid the foundation of our liberty i in the Great 


Revolution, that memorable æra, when, if before 
bnplied inherently in the rights of the people, it 
s avowedly recognized, as a legal remedy found- 


& contract between King and people, declared to 


terms, and in it a ſanction given to this right. The 


nt event: The ſame by Blackſtone, in his Com- 


p 140. The maxim of Vox populi, vox Der, of Sa- 
populi ſuprema lex eſto, are in ſupport of the 
hoctrine, that has been echoed back to us by him, 
i that other land of liberty, who has ſhed ſo much 
cht on this. Equally great with the aid acquired 


wes, is that which the right of reſiſtance derives 
from it, as the moſt certain and expeditious means 


fing a general union in it, the more to inſure its 
uceeſs. As intimately connected as the liberty of 
ie preſs is with the Britiſh Conflitution, fo incom- 
Kible is It n an bs Non, and for 
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the ſame reaſon it is adopted in the one it is excluy 


ed in the other, and ſuch reſtrictions ſubſtituted u 
its ſtead, as our Star Chamber formerly imps 


Rovsszav affirms in his Social Contract ch. N 


a work, which he himſelf confeſſes, was undertakes 
without conſulting his ſtrength, and long fin 
abandoned, that, though the people of England 
think they are free, they are much miſtaken; the 
are only ſo during the election of Members of Par 
lament ; no ſooner are they elected, than the pes 
ple are ſlaves—they are nothing. It is inconctis 
able how ſuch a notion could have been entertained 
by a writer, that had arrived at any degree of emi 


nence ; and after entertaining it, {till more, how it 


ſſmould have given it to the public ſo crudely dige. 
1 ed. It cannot be better | combated, than it is by 


the irreſiſtible force of argument of his fellow. cit. 


zen, who clearly evinces that the author of tle 
treatiſe in view, neither knew the Conftituticn & 
England, that of the ancient Republics, or tie 
principles of government in general, that could 
ſuffer himſelf to be betrayed into ſuch a wild an 
extravagant paradox. He was a ftranger to tha 
undoubted axiom, and fundamental principle in ps 
litics, that the government of the many, reſolves it 
ſelf into that of a few: He was not aware, ts 
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| ben ſtate affairs are left to the deciſion of the 
| multitude, it is the ſame as if they were left to that 


a chance, to the drawing of lots, or throw of the | 


lice, a mere matter of hazard, The people, col- 


 lectively taken, have neither leiſure nor abilities 
for the diſcuſſion of political ſubjects, they muſt, 
| therefore, be under the guidance of others, in the 
reſolutions they come to on them. Independent 


| then of the ſtate tricks in Rome, impoſed on them 


by the Cenſors, by the Augurs, in reſpect of the 
omens, the various accidents of time and place, the 


| white and black days, the flight of the birds to 


| the right or to the left, not to mention the ſtrata- 


gem ſo often practiſed, of the falſifying the votes, 


it required not the power of a Cicero or Demo- 


ſthenes to influence them; for every factious and ſe- 


ditious demagogue could produce the ſame effects, 
make the ſame impreſſions in their popular ha- 
rangues, that a Cicero or Demoſthenes could. But 
this is not all, the voices of either deſcription of 
orators, though poſſeſſed of Stentorian lungs, could 
not reach beyond the limits of audible ſounds: ſo 
far the impreſſions they gave might go, but no fur- 
ther, beyond that it muſt have been received but at 
ſecond hand, every remove from the ſource weaken- - 


- 


ng its force, till gradually dying away, it came at 
laſt to be totally loſt in the extremities of the circle. 
duppoſing then the harangue of theſe popular lead- 
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ers to be addreſſed to the paſſions, and not to th 
underſtanding, as the moſt likely to be calculate 
for ſuch an audience; ſuppoſing them too (which i 
not a more violent ſuppoſition, as it is taken fron 
the general complexion of human nature, ſuch as i 
zs to be found in all ages and countries) to betry 
the truſt repoſed in them by the public, where pr. 
vate views do not co-operate with it, and, in pre. 
| ference to it, ſtudy their particular intereſts, where 
they are found ſeparate ; or again, ſuppoſing then 
to blend the two, the public and private intereſt, 
and in a number of propoſals offered to the public, 
having the one undoubtedly more at heart, and 
uſing the others only -as maſks to conceal the main 
deſigns: In all theſe ſuppoſitions, then, and all of 


them highly probable, the original impreſſion given | 
is bad, and every remove from it is ſtill worſe, and 


more weakened, as in each it receives freſh glolks 
and interpretations, according to the biaſſes and 
_ inclinations of the various recorders, till gradually 
ſo effaced, it at laſt is not felt at all; conſequently, 
great part of the hearers are miſled in the conception 
they form of the propoſitions before them, and {ill 
greater is miſinformed of them, and the greateſt of 
all is ignorant of, and fo prepared, decide on them. 
Tux people's right of voting, firſt reduced to 
mere forms and ceremonies, was at length altoge- 


| i 


ther annihilated. When Demoſthenes formed his 
| ſpeech, and corrected the impediments in it on the 
| {-a-ſhore, he familiarized to his eyes the agitations 
of popular aſſemblies, in thoſe of the waves, both 
| often equally ungovernable beyond the reach and 
power of his eloquence, | The paſſions of the multi- 
tude are eaſily excited, their very numbers con- 
| tribute much to the effect. Once moved, the con- 
| tagion ſpreads by communication. All orators poſ- 
ſelſed of addreſs, ſkilled in the knowledge of human 
nature, in large popular aſſemblies, ſpeak to the paſ- | 1 
kons of their hearers, through the paſſions to ſub-· 
due the underſtandings, from the heat of imagina- 
tion, and glow of enthuſiaſm, rather than by ſober 

| appeal to the judgment, through the medium of 


reaſon, which loſes its effect, has no influence on the 


maſs of the people collected together. Truth re- 


quires but a light to ſhew it the way, in order to 


follow : The paſſions ſtand in need of a fire to 
kindle, ſo as to rouſe them to action. The raging | 
of the ſea, and madneſs of the people, are figura- 
tively ſpeaking ſynonymous ; the ſtilling of both a- 
like is the effect of Omnipotence ; the helm of the 
ſup, in the one inſtance, is often of no avail, and 
reaſon too often in the other; paſſion, and not rea- 
ſon, operates on the multitude. Impreſſions made 
on it are as thoſe made on a ſmooth body of water, 
where circle ſucceeds to circle ; the ſtronger the near- 
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er the centre, the weaker the further removed fron 
it, till at laſt gradually diminiſhing they wear away, 
| and n to e 


Turs 8 is applicable to Demoeracie; 
in general ; but what was the fate of that of Rome 
in particular? That ſtate, in the firſt revolution i 

it effected from the dominion of its kings to the Bil © 
conſular government, exchanged but one abſolute X 
_ maſter for more, became an ariſtocracy. But, ty 1 
deceive the people, and reconcile them to the 5 
new form of government, it was provided, that ; 
the faſces, or thoſe ſymbols of the power of lik ill © 


and death ſhould only be carried before one of the | 
Conſuls, leſt the terror of the Romans ſhould be : 
doubled, as Livy expreſſes it. In this firſt ſage Wil 


of reform, the firſt idea that preſents itſelf, is 1 
| confuſion of the three powers, the legiſlative, ex- 

ecutive, and judicial, in the Conſuls and Senate, 
If in after times of the republic, they ever wer? 
divided, though more diffuſed, ſtill they were co.. 

fuſed, and the limits, never ume drawn, fil 
els obſerved. . 


"Abi the three memorable ſeceſſions, when 

the people had fully eſtabliſhed their power, and the 
: better to guard it againſt the encroachments ot the 
8 Sennte, | they had raiſed to themſelves the T ribunes, 


* 


* 


yi 
. * 


1 


in imitation of the Ephori of Sparta, they little 


or nothing improved their condition. The order 


oblerved in Legiſlation was the reverſe of ours, 


: originated in- the higheſt department of the 
ſlate, What the Senate there propoſed was ſub- 


mitted to the Tribunes, who each ſeparately had 
their negative; and if by accident they were una- 
nimous, the deciſion of the people, in their col- 
leftive capacity, was reſorted to, in the laſt in- 
tance, the leaſt capable of either originally pro- 


poſing, or finally ratifying any queſtion of mo- 
ment. Ill calculated as they were to legiſlate in 


affairs of the greateſt conſequence, legiſlation elu- 
ded their moſt vigilant ſearch; if they ſeized on 
it with the hundred arms of a Briareus, it eſcaped 
their graſps under the hundred ſhapes of a Proteus. 
It was thus the Senate uſurped the power of levy- 
ing taxes, when, at the ſiege of Veii, they firſt 
gare pay to the ſoldiers. The people, dazzled . 
with the allurement, in the overflowings of their 
gratitude, flocked to the Senate 1n numbers, ſcized | 
the hands of the ſenators, as they came out, cal- 
ling them Fathers and Benefactors. In the effu- 


ſons of their joy, they were not aware of the in- 


vaſion of their right of legiſlation, 2 and that 1 in the | 


tendereſt point, the diſpoſal of their e 
K 3 


* * 2 = * 2 — 2 
e 1 7 


© 


Tur Tribunes, whoſe duty it was, did not u. 
| deceive and protect them from the ſacrifice; 


they even connived at the Senate's uſurping the 


power of both diſpenſing with and abrogating ti 
 Jaws.—At length after the expulſion of the De. 
cemvirs, the Plebiſcita, or reſolutions of the deopt 
in their Comitia Tributa, had the force of law; 
which was an aggravation of the diſorders of 15 
flation, as, added to all theſe evils, it was now 
undivided, and all attempts to a balance of parts 
Joſt. The ſame order was obſerved in the cleQcn 
of the Kings; the Senate appointed a Magiſtrate 
of the Inter-regnum, who elected them; it wa 
| neceſſary that the election ſhould be confirmed by 
the people, tian} to > Dionyſius the Tinea 
naſſian. = 


Tas Tribunes were never more zealous or urn. 
nimous in any meaſure, than that, that had for its 
object their admiſſion to all the great offices of the 
State, thoſe of Conſul, Diftator, Cenſor, and 6 
thers, and that removed all diſtinction between Pa. 
tricians and Plebeians as flattering moſt their private 
views. Raiſed fo high, they now thought that a 
ſtep higher would put them at the head of the 
State, and in their riſe began to diſdain ſubjection, 
_ embroiled affairs, ſacrificed the good of the whole 


| to their private ends; from the people's favourite: 


and bcnefaQtors, became, in their turn, their cp: 


"£0895 1 


encouraged the ambitious ſchemes of the moſt po- 
into their order, to a participation of their digni- 
leave it the more defenceleſs. But other pre- 

tenders to popular favour, though more biaſſed to 
Patrician honours, ſoon ſucceeded : And the evils 
perpetual and remedileſs. What ſets the radical 


Wight, is the frequent recourſe to the violent and 


temporary palliatives, totally ineffectual to bring 


van attempt in the reſtoration of the Agrarian 


Prrſsors, t the objects of their jealouly..” The Senate 
palar and enterprizing among them, invited them 


kies, to detach them from the popular cauſe, and 


meant to be obviated, in their exaltation, were 
but increaſed by the remedies applied, they were 


defects of this Commonwealth in the ſtrongeſt 


leſperate remedy, the creating a Dictator, or veſt- 


ing one of the Conſuls with Dictatorial powers. 
He was without control, above all law, ſuſpended 
the functions of government, and at his feet was 
laid the republic. This extraordinary remedy, 
and every other reſorted to, proved, at moſt, but 


back the ſlate to its original principles, defective 
4 they were. The Gracchi fell ſacrifices to that 


aus. Monteſquieu's uſual penetration ſeems to 
fall him where he admires the Roman government 

for the power inherent in its conſtitution, from its 
Jeommencement, of conſtantly correcting abuſes, 
ther by the ſpirit of the people, the coercion of 
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the Senate, or the authority of certain Magilirat, 
It is in that particular he contraſts that ſtate wit 
: Carthage and Athens, the one unable to reform, 
the other unwilling to remedy its errors. In th 
ſame point of view, he alſo contraſts it with tte 
modern republics of Italy, which, inſtead of bug. 
ing of their perpetuity, ought only to boaſt « 
| the perpetuity, of their abuſes. Grauzey 
Decadence, chap. 8. He ſeems to be in a fim. 
lar error, where he conſiders the uſurpation of the 
Decemvirs as the only ſuſpenſion of liberty in tte 
Roman republic. It, from its foundation to the 
_ diſſolution of the empire, was conſtantly toſſed ad 
agitated in extremes, convulſed and ſhaken by cz 
bal, faction, party-diviſions, civil broils, inteflin 
wars, the objects and names of them in the differ. 
ent ſtages, only vary ing.; at one time, the conteſt for 
: power being between the Patricians and Plebeians; 
at another between Sylla and Marius, and under 
the Emperors, the ſource of contention between thc 
| Blues and Greens was often a favourite Actrel; or 
Eunuch, de /ana ſæpe caprina. He is equally u 
an error, where he ſays, ch. x. that the force of the 
conſtitution preſerved Rome in the midſt of its cor- 
ruption; and in general it may be obſerved, that tit 
great defect in that treatiſe is too great an admit. 
tion of that conſtitution, and too little knowledg: 

| ef i its defects. es! 0 


1 47 5 


F that other power, the Judicial, where it was 


inen to deſpair, and revolting * the rar. 
of the Froconſuls. . 


Tyr fate of the Gracchi leads to the Ausl. | 


Jodged, how executed! It was lodged every where, 
"nd faithfully. executed no where. The Conſuls 

ad the abſolute power of life and death; the Dic- 

ators, the Senate, and its Judicial Commiſſioners, 
the Prætors, the Tribunes of the people, the ſame. 
he Knights were at laſt admitted to a ſhare of this 

wer, the abuſes of which were enormous; in- 
fanced how repeatedly in the multitude of citizens 
brown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. That 
rtial juſtice, that connived at the murders of 
virtuous Gracchi, and upwards of four thouſand 
ff their followers, let a Verres and a Piſo eſcape. 
ſame perverſion of juſtice pervaded the empire 
m one extremity to another. Italy was up in 
on account of it in the Social war; there were 
trery where combinations.— The Mithridatic war, 
be moſt ſevere Rome ever experienced, Was 
Noodily marked, in its opening, by the maſſacre of 
hty thouſand, by ſome accounts, by others a hun. 

red thouſand, of the people, in the cities of Aſia 


Arrza cbele dilinal details, the corruption and 
ranny of the public judgments in Athens and 
Martz, would be miſplaced, | though 1n theſe ſtates 
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alſo they were carried to great exceſs. In the est 
ly times of the Republic, the Tribunes, to check 
the abuſe the Conſuls made of their abſolute power, 
in Judicial proceedings, when there were no fix 
| laws to regulate them, were the means of the cre 
tion of the Decemvirs, for the purpoſe of intrugy 
cing into Rome from Athens, the laws of the twely 
tables. The Senate, in yielding to the mea{ure 
| ſubmitted to the ſuſpenſion of the Conſulſhip, in a. 


der to free themſelves of the Tribunes, with then 


of the people, and all control of their authority, 


— But, to the diſappointment of their views, (he De- 


cemvirs, availing themſelves of their unlimited 
ſway, trampled on the rights both of Senate and 
people, in open violation of the laws they framed, 
and the time preſcribed to the duration of their ai 
| fice. The mutual jealouſy of the two orders, that 


_ riſe to theſe tyrants, and deprived each 


them of the means of controlling them, ſuffered i 

temporary relaxation; and they conſpired to effett 
their expulſion ; that no ſooner done, than it revived, 
to produce the moſt fatal change in the ſtate, the 
giving the force of laws to the Plebiſcita or rc 
tions of the people on the propoſitions made to them 
by the Tribunes in their Comitid Tributa. Ti 
was the ſtratagem they uſed to obtain their private 
ends, and complete the ſacrifice of the people's in. 
tereſt, in the levelling all rauks and diftinctivn, 


. 
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mon of the legiſlative took place, the very reverſe 
of all true policy, and the judicial power was arbi- 


al was anarchy and confuſion. The principles of 


juperſtruQtures raiſed on a falſe foundation muſt 
quickly decay. Nor other was the fate of the revo- 


lutions in Athens, and others of the ancient re- 


IIs 


- Is England, they have ever been favourable to 
liberty, and attended with an addition of ſtrength 


Wto its cauſe, except where the people were diſuni- 


ted, as in the civil wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, that preceded the acceſſion of the 
Tudors to the throne ; and in thoſe in Charles the 


Firſt's reign, when, added to their diviſions in con- 


formity to the Roman policy, their repreſentatives 
were made independent of them, of the executive 
power, whoſe functions they uſurped, and confound- 


8 


ed mith i it the Os. 


* procuring their admiſſion to all the offices of 
executive power. To effect a diviſion of it, an 


rarily exerciſed, whether before the exiſtence of 
the twelve tables, at the time, or afterwards. The 
Romans. then had no law, conſequently no liberty, 


the conſtitution were bad ;—every attempt to bring 
it back to them proved abortive, and every ſucceſ- 
five revolution ended to make them worſe, as all 
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Is the period that elapſed from the end of tis 
third Punic war to the ſubverſion of the republic 
by Cœſar, it was ſingular how the office of judge 
under the Pretors fluctuated between the Scnuty 
rial, Equeftrian and Plebeian orders; ſometing 
ſhared by them all three, at others divided betete 
the two firſt, In the times that - preceded thy 
period, it was engrofſed by the Senators, The 
appeal to the people in criminal judgments, which 
of right belonged to them in the regal ſtate, 2d 
throughout the republican form of government, 
_ notwithſtanding the many confirmations it received, 
was totally diſregarded. The laws defedtive u 
themſelves, thoſe of the twelves tables, bloody too, 2 
flowing from a bloody ſource, the Athenian Draco, 


nere ſtill more bloodily executed; or rather, in the 
public judgments and executions, there was 2 vis 
lation of all law. The capital puniſhments were 
aggravated by every ſpecies of cruelty, ſuch s 

' throwing the citizens headlong from the Tu: 
peian rock, hanging them on a croſs, ſcourgig 
them to death, with the head between the branches 
of a fork. The ſlaves were put to the torture, that 
refinement of cruelty practiſed by the Greeks 
The dreadful calamities flowing from ſuch a per 
verted ſyſtem of things were irretrievable, cit!) 
attempt to correct them was ineffectual, they . 
creaſed, with the advancement in years, and b7e 


| „ 1 


very, to be ſo overwhelmed with their influx, 

; degeneracy ſerved only to inflame the malady. 
and when, in its degenerate days, the (ſource of 
Fuſtice was ſo corrupted, as in the very centre of the 


ſuch eloquence, joined with the truth and notoriety 
ef the facts, could not rouſe the public indignation 


ties exerciſed on it. An order of the Senate to 


the republic, which if in its beſt days ſo radically 
jefeive, as without reſource, or poſlibility of re- 


tate, to cauſe the revolt of all Italy, how tainted 
Nruſt have been the ſtreams flowing from it; every 
remove from the ſeat of empire to the mdſt remote 
provinces muſt have received an increaſe of conta- 
gon. In Sicily, ſo little removed, what pathetic 
repreſentations does Cicero give of the frauds, cor- 
ruptions, extortions, rapines, plunder, conſummate. 
ervelties of Verres, yet all connived at by the 
pdges, and left unpuniſhed. The bare relation at : 
this diſtance of time makes human nature revolt; 
yet at the time of their actual commiſſion, and un- 
der the eyes of the Roman citizens, the powers of 


| againſt them. Nor other was the ſtate of Piſo's 
government, or of all Aſia, that in a day maſſacred 
tiroughout its cities, as has been obſerved, eighty 
thouſand Romans, to glut its revenge for the cruel- 


| Paulus ZEmilius, as recorded by Plutarch, was to 
lack and deſtroy unawares, at a ſtated hour, ſeven- 
iy populous cities; in conſequence of which bar- 
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| barity, an hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls wer 
_ fold to the higheſt bidder. Auguſtus pardoned the 
cruelties of his Governor Herod, who ſteeped his 
butchering hands in the blood of the Innocents, a 
at one ſtroke of the whole Jewiſh Sanhedrein, 
With the i inveteracy of the miſeries conſequent 


© theſe enormous abuſes of the judicial power, kept 


pace thoſe of the legiſlative, and for the ſame ra. 
ſon in both, the original defect in their conflitution, 
the diſorders of which increaſed with thoſe in tle 
human frame, from the inroads of luxury, acquiring 
additional violence, in proportion to the grouing 
extent of the commonwealth; and if, when confined 
= 6 the walls of Rome, or to a ſmall territory round 
them, in the nature of things, the elections and l. 
_ gillative aſſemblies could not have been other tha 
ſeditious tumultuary concourſes; how much more 

ſo in the later centuries of the republic, when all 
Italy was admitted to the privileges of Roman citi 
zens, and all Italy flocked to the Forum, if it cold 
find admittance there, to decide on flate affairs, but 
not as conſtituent members of a regular civil go- 
vernment, but as in a ſtate of war, its field, dzlert- 
ed and uncultivated, citizens armed againſt citizens, 
with each fide their leaders, their deciſions were 
: marked with bloodſhed, the Forum ſtrowed 1 wad 
hey 4 rad bodies. | | 


1% 123 2. 
Tax ſpirit « 4210 at Rows, which, with the 


xery, in the very heart of the ſtate, familiariſed the 


themſelves were one day to be lubjeted to, nnd 
from n trained them * to ernelty. PER 


Taz fall of 3 MonteSqnien l to two 
rincipal cauſes, the greatneſs of the empire, and of 
rere extenſive in their ruinous conſequences, in 
proportion to the extent of both. The eye of the 
mling power could traverſe, the hand, in which it . 
was lodged, could reach the limits of Italy, but t 


beyond the Alps, and acroſs the ſeas. The armies 


not to the republic, out of their reach, but to their 


L 


} 


rower of life and death it gave fathers, was like an 
znperium in imperio, and repugnant to the ſpirit of 
berty- In the fame manner, the tolerance of ſla- 


eyes of the citizens too much to it, and contributed 
lo to prepare them for that abject ſlavery they 


at ſuch diſtances were not the armies of the repu- , 
blie, but of Sylla and Cæſar: They were devoted 


general at hand. From the extent of the empire, 
he draws this reflection : : What caules free ſtates 
* to be of ſhorter duration than others is, that 
* the misfortunes and ſucceſs they experience, are 
© alike detrimental to their liberty; which, in a 
K " Eipotis en, alike confirm the peoples 
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Veere attended with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms, what 
were then, or in its ſtill further extent, but tumult 


7 124 } 


s ſubmiſſion, A republic wiſely adminiſtered 
e ought not to riſk any thing whieh may expoſe j 

Toots to good or bad fortune : The only good it ougk 
4. to erat to is the F on ts Kante. 85 


| Br 8 of ee piling from this aka oX 
the empire to that of the city ; if in it the people, 
acting in their legiſlative capacity collectively, occ 
ſioned ſuch diſorders, as in the infancy of the fate 
when almoſt confined within the walls of the city, 


riots, and ſeditions, were turned into civil war, 
| when the privileges of Roman citizens came to be 
equidiſtant with the boundaries of Italy, and exc 
ſtate had its ſeparate leader and protector, who, u Br 
| his ambition directed, led whole towns and nations if ci 
to the forum to diſturb the ſuffrages, and confound WY pl. 
the elections. What he ſays of the laws of Rome, Wil fo 
= are more applicable to thoſe of Britain, as thot of Wi C 
| Rome were neither fo well framed, and wholly per- n 
: verted ; in their execution. 


” "Erevan; on the ſame ſubjed, "IP that the great- 
5 neſs of the Roman empire was more owing to the 
"weakneſs of its enemies, than its own iaternal 
ſetrength. It is true Monteſquieu ſays, that the lov 
of Rome became unequal to the government of th. 


t 11 1 


{the aggrandiſement of a ſmall republic, become 
aſe they were ſuch as might naturally make a 


it difference between good and ſuitable laws; 


this alternative, a total inability to ſupport itſelf by 
the fame means it roſe, and if it changes, by any dif- 


vich a ſtronger hand than thoſe at home. 


-ublic ; but it is a thing that has conſtantly hap- 
ned, that good laws, which have been the cauſe. 


burden to 1t, when it has reached its grandeur, be- 
eat people, but not govern them. There is a 


hoſe which make a people maſters of others, and 
hoſe which are to maintain a power once eſtabliſh. 
d. An overgrown extended empire is reduced to 


freat ſyſtem of government. But it was by Ro- 
nan policy, not Roman laws, by the maxim, Di- 
et impera, and ſimilar ones, that the world was ; 
BY fubducd. This reaſoning is ſtrictly applicable to 
WF Britiſh legiſlation, when the trial by jury, that its 
chief ornament, was found incapable of being tranſ- 
planted. to the Aſiatic latitudes. In the Britiſh. 
foreign dependencies, the trial by jury, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, independent judges and councils, li- 
nited governors, are all unknown; in oppoſition to 
ill theſe ineſtimable franchiſes, the maxim prevails, 
| That the reins of government, from a kind of ſtate- 
neceſſity iu the remote provinces, muſt be drawn 
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Ir the evils of our elections have not kept pu 
with thoſe of the Roman, in proportion to the a 
tent of the two empires, and their capitals, tha; 
owing to the difference of the two conſtitutions, th 
repreſentative and collective: And if, from the. 
periority of ours, they do not produce the ſamch, 
tal effects in our decline, that they did in tha d 
ancient Rome, yet thoſe riots, ſeditions and tum 
that were incident to it in the better and more ti 
tuous days of the republic, are now at length ere. 
ing into the elections of our metropolis and iy 
neighbourhood, owing to the exceſs of its fire ul 
1 numbers, as was inſtanced in the Weſtminſter ul 
Middleſex conteſted and ſerutiniſed elections. 


Tur grandeur of Rome reſulted from the perx- 
tal ſtate of war it was in; from its policy, notit 
= laws or conſtitution ; war without was the olj 
maaeans of ſecuring peace within; and not always that 
| | for it was neceſſary, in order to gain that end at lat, 10 
that the wars it was engaged in ſhould be obſtinate, 
againſt powerful determined enemies, that called for 
all its exertions to ſubdue. Such were the Punic 
HR and Mithridatic wars. In their obſtinacy and num- 
ber, they bore a great reſemblance ; they each were 
| reſumed after three intervals of relaxation, as they 
may be termed more than peaces. In Mithridates 
Rome found another Hannibal, who reconquere 


Can } 


Aſia and Greece from it, who, in the various rever- 
ſes of his fortune, in the midſt of the defeats he re- 


ecived from three ſucceſſive Roman generals, Sylla, | 
Lucullus and Pompey, the treaſons and conſpiracies 


of his wife, fons, family and friends, deferted, redu- 
ced to the laſt extremity, exiled from his own do- 


minions, even then formed the daring project of 
marching to Rome with thoſe barbarous nations ? 


that were one day to enſlave 1 it. 


to be dated the firſt epoch of the Roman declen- 


telf at home; when the world furniſhed it with no 


1555 4 downfal of the Chrthaginian ſtate, 
and conſequent rapid conqueſt of Greece and Aſia, | 


fon, in the great and ſudden influx of Aſiatic 
hxury, The corruption following on it, firſt 
direted the views of the ambitious and defigning 
citizens againſt the liberties of their country ; after 
the defeat of Mithridates, they were furniſhed with 
the means of gratifying them. Then, as there was 
dot ſufficient occupation for the arms of the Re- 
public abroad, it was that they were turned againſt 


more enemies, it became its own. Civil wars ſuc- 
ceded to foreign, and it is in them that ſuperior 
talents are diſplayed, talents that in peace would 
never appear. It is then that Syllas and Cefars 
aſe, to ſupplant all rivalſhip in their fellow-citi- 
dens, and uſurp abſolute power: The chains that 
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_ the firſt 8 theſe invaders of the people? s right for. 


ged, were rivetted by the ſecond, r a poſſi 


Rey of removal. | 


Ir was as civil wars, ths of. hs Houſe of 


5 8 Vork and Lancaſter firft, then thoſe of Charles the 
Firſt's reign, the only two periods of our hiſtory, 
that our liberties, fince their eſtabliſhment, ſuffered | 
any ſacrifices, and in Henry the Seventh and Cron- 
well experienced a Sylla and Cæſar. What ne 

gained by unanimity, we loft by divifion, Two 
bloody civil wars paved the way for the loß ct 

| Engliſh liberty, as they did for that of the Rona: 
But what was but a temporary loſs of it in England, 
was at Rome permanent, and that for the obviow 
reaſons already urged ;z the Conſtitution of Eog- 
land had ſtamina to enable it to recover the loſ, 
that of Rome had not; what Rome loſt was fictitious 
and imaginary, what England, real and ſubltan- 


As there never was, at any period, any balance 
in the Roman ſtate, and for want of an intermediate 


third power, to conciliate the perpetual conten- 


tions between the Senate and people, it was alway! 
agitated and convulſed, in the irreconcilable en. 


f tremes of their animoſities: The people's only te. 
ſource, in ſuch exigencies, was recourſe to ſome an- 


[ 229 1 


;itious leader, who, if he had power ſufficient to 
protect them againſt the encroachments of the Se- 


zate, had enough alſo, and never wanted inclination 
to become, inſtead of its protector, its maſter. 


This expedient has proved the ruin of many ſtates 
n Greece and Italy, both in ancient and modern 

times. The Senate's only remedy was the conſtant 5 
employment of the people in war. In the adoption 

of that expedient of ſelf. pre ſervat ion, it was con- 


trained to ravage the earth, till it had ſubjected fo 


many nat ions, as that their ſubjection became a load 


and oppreſſion to itſelf; and when no more remain- 
ed for its further dominion, it found it had only 


| by ſuch policy, procraſtinated its diſſolution, e 


ther with that of the State. 


Tas was the ly vation we know of in hiſtory, - 
that improved its finances in war. The richer the . 
triumphs were, the more glorious. By the ſpoils of 
one war it was enabled to undertake another, and 
to go in queſt of new empires, as the old were thus 
diſabled to renew the conflict. This policy, with 
the maxim, divide et impera, were the chief means 
| employed in the ſubjection of the univerſe. The 


ſpoils in war, and preſents in peace, were the 
great ſources of its wealth, the funds employed for 


the enſlaving of mankind ; and what of the riches 
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” As world eſcaped public plunder, private rapin 
: we not — 8 


Nor to purſue the abandoned and Fan de. 


tail of affairs under the Emperors, it may once fr 
all be obſerved, that, according to Tacitus, eaden 
nomina, eadem vocabula erant, in the decline of tle 
Empire, as in the flouriſhing periods of the Rep 
blic ; but the government was the model of the 

_ Turkiſh; what the Prætorian bands were in the 
Roman, the Janizaries are in the other; and to the 
Prefects of thoſe bands, anſwer the Grand Vivien. 
When Auguſtus framed laws againſt celibacy, it 
woas a ſtriking proof of the decline and depopuls 
tion of the State. Have not we in a fimilar fitus 
non, recourle t to  Gimilar . * 5 


75 As oppoſite as Begin is to i Rome in het 


government, as oppoſite as a Repreſentative Cont 
tution is to a popular, not leſs fo is the in her lun 
and the execution of them. Not like other nation 
of Europe, who have borrowed a code of laws, ſuc 

| as they found it, tranſplanted it into their different 
ſtates, the growth of an age, and a people ſo diſtant 
and different, England, without any aid from ant. 
quity, formed one adapted to her own people, their 
genius and conſtitution. Unlike them, did ſhe te. 
_ ceive the feudal laws, engrafied on the ruins cf te 


1 2 * 1 


Empire, ſhe all at once, they by degrees - ſhe by a 
ſadden influx, they deliberately and progreſſively $:. 
To which ſyſtem of things, is owing fundamentally, 
the wide difterence in her conſtitution from theirs. 
They, on the other hand, have adopted the Roman 
Jaws, in the fame manner as ſhe did the feudal ; but 
he, unlike them, has rejected the civil laws altoge- 
ther, as too arbitrary in their principles, and incon-. 
(nent with that liberty, ſhe ſo fortunately had ac- 
quired. To the rejection of the government and 
laws of ancient Rome, ſhe owes the exiſtence and 
preſervation of her civil liberty; to the renuncia- 
tion of the religion of modern Rome, ſhe attributes 
ber. religious liberties, and with them a confirma- 
tion of her civil. When the Biſhops of that Church, 
early in our hiſtory, on the queſtion of legitimation, 
propoſed the introduction of the civil law into theſe 
realms, the Barons, with one voice cried out, Nolu- 
mus leges Anglice mutari. It is confined to Doctor's 
Commons, the Eccleſiaſtical and Admiralty Courts, 
with the CEOs under, t the control of the law 4. 
of the land. | 


3 the ſtriking difference meets us, not 
only between England and the continent of Europe, 
but between it and Scotland, which has __ the 


dil law. bh 


| England and Rome, than in the mode of executing 
them. The torture, ſo prevalent on the continent, 
and ſometimes formerly reſorted to in Scotland, ne. 
ver found its entrance into England. The trial by 
jury formerly known in the reſt of Europe, non 
loſt, is only retained here. The want of the one, 
and retention of the other, more than amply 
. compenſate any trivial defects in the Engliſh code, 
which is ſtill but in its firſt ſtage of improvement. 
As often as the judges were found guilty of x 
breach of duty, the Legiſlature, with that vigilance 


I Fepar ated 325 e than i in 1 Jonny; aud, 1 


t 1 1 


Nor a greater cn is there in the laws cf 


it has ever been diſtinguiſhed for, invariably inter. 
fered to correct the abuſes. The Parliamentary 


hiſtory enumerates all the inſtances of the punilh- U 
ment of the judges for malverſation in office; nor tron 
are they frequent in compariſon of the length of Gay: 
time included. I paſs over the ſhort interval of the my 
bloody reign of Mary, which cannot impeach the ret 
general rule, when the cruelties exerciſed were t00 10 
violent to laſt. It was then, if ever, that in this bei 
nation, tlie public judgments reſembled thoſe of priv 
Rome; when it endured the joint loſs of both its hey 
civil and religious liberties, when, as in ancient 
| Rome, the Star Chamber, and High Commion . 1 
Courts threw the judicial power into the ſame maß {Wes 
with the executive, and the legiſlative was more - 


. 133 1 


GR, all three were PRO POW FD in one ; when, as in 
modern Rome, the object of the tyranny \ was to ſub· 
ject n to the Papal yoke. 5 


bs wee] is faithfully and impartially Aiftributed, 


trol over the executive and Judicial Howers 1 in the 
dfribution of juſtice. 


j cl obs perſons of Commoners are free 
from arreſt, during the ſitting of Parliament, forty 
days before, and forty after the ſeſſion, that they | 
may the better attend to their duty; but their ef- 
ets are liable to execution. In criminal affairs, 
ud breaches of the peace, there is no protection for 
their perſons at any time. The difference in the 
privileges of the Peers lies in the perſonal protection 


ey enjoy at all times in civil e 


To dels the comparative view between the re- 


preſentative and popular conſtitutions, and at once 


exhibit the firiking contraſt, we need but attend o 
the wide difference i 10 the duration vf the two: 
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| is it to be executed in mercy : The Britiſh Kings 
ate ſo bound in their coronation oaths, in the ex- 
preſs compact entered into between them and the 
people at the Revolution. Nor are there any temp- 
tations or peculiar exemptions, that might induce 
the Legiſlature to relax in the vigilance of its con- 
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The katie not only ſo far ſurpaſſing the 
other in continuance, but continually advancing 
from ſtrength to ſtrength, every revolution tending 
in a progreſſive ſeries to its perfection, with a fe 
_ exceptions occaſioned by the fluctuations and con. 
vulſions incident to human affairs in the vreck af 
time, from which recovering it with redoubled e. 
| forts applied itſelf to the correction of the pal, 
and prevention of the ſame; or ſimilar errors, in fi. 
ture: It fell but to riſe again with renew 
luſtre. The concluſion to be drawn from this re 
mark is, that its principles being good, were pro- 
ductive of its uniform refinement, up to what Lord 
Verulam would ſtyle its preſent vantage ground, 
When we look to the reverſe of this, the popular 
government, contemplate its ſhort exiſtence, the 


| | | 215 | | dere 
cConſtant ſacrifices of law, liberty, peace and order, 
e e N . neat 
it was ſubjected to, and theſe evils increaſing n W 
proportion to its duration, every revolution giving he 


additional force to them, the change from the Re- To 
gal to the Conſular ſtate, having been from out to 


more abſolute maſters, with the ſhadow of freedom 4 

only, the ſubſtance loſt, and at length a relapſe us ber 
f der the dominion of one as at firſt, with this difke- 1 
rence only, an aggravation of the ſervile yoke; and 
that government that was by turns Monazchical, - 
Alriſtocratical and Democratical, and not all three 


all at once duly mixed, and harmoniouſſy blended, 


l 435 1 


bund true liberty in none; it neceſſarily follows, 
that, as it was radically ill conſtituted, the ſeeds of 
corruption lurking 1n 1t, matured by time, natural- 


li produced the e . | 


Ler us now 3 the Eaglid, conſtitution 


xith that of the moſt diſtinguiſhed modern republic. 
The civil as well as the religious eſtabliſhment of 
Holland, bears a great reſemblance to that of Scot- 
and, It is called Ariſto-Democratic; but the A- 
riſtocracy prevails. The borough conſtitution of 
Scotland, and that of the United States, ſeem to be 

founded on the ſame principles, the freemen or 
burgeſſes in both countries electing the Council or 
Regencez and they returning their reſpective mem- 


bers to Parliament, and deputies to the States-Ge- 


reral, The number too of the repreſentatives are 
nearly the ſame in both countries, bearing no pro- 
portion to the body of the people. Nor are they 
the immediate repreſentatives of the people, as in 
England, the people have not the direct chuſing 

| of them, only ultimately through the medium of 
their ſeveral magiſtracies. The equilibrium ſo loſt 
between the Ariſtoeratie and Democratic branches 


of legilation, is riot better preſerved between them 


and the executive. The Stadtholder, till of late 
years, was not hereditary z and now, that he is ſo, Y 
oy be be ſcarcely ſaid to form a diſtinet branch 1 in 
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the conſtitution, rather the head and preſiding a 
tegrant magiſtrate in the deliberations of the Stata, 
_ General. What executive power is lodged in hin 
is merely to give effect to the ordinances of that i 
ſembly, under its direction. Our order of legily 
tion is, in that republic, completely inverted; | 
there originating in the leaſt numerous, moſt Aribo 
cratic Aſſembly, the States- General, thence deſcend 
ing and diffuſing itſelf into the various branches d 
the greater, more Democratic provincial afſemblix, 
Which arrangement has this additional difedra. 
tage of clogging the wheels of nenn em 
2 ing and obſtruRting | its operations, 


1 Tor want of a 805 mediating diſtinct pont, 
8 joined with the intriguing factions of a neighbour 


ing court, is a leading cauſe of the preſen: con. 


tentions. The other two, the Ariftocratic d 
| Democratic, without ſuch a balance, fluctuating 
between the extremes of anarchy and ſedition, de- 
generating into every kind of diſorder and ces. 
tiouſneſs, the union broken and diſſolved, affairs at 
come to a criſis. Secret influence, political it- 
trigue and cabal, have their full force in fich 
conſtitution. In the conflict of contending pat. 
ties, what ſhadow of power was in the Stadtholder, 
he is, at preſent, ſtripped of, and in a manner tr. 
iled in his on territories. The fortune may 


t 7 3 


ait the Houſe of Orainge, that befel that moſt N 
anlappy family it was connected with, and whoſe 
firfeited rights it ſucceeded to in theſe realms 
by one revolution, nearly at the ſame point of 
time in the laſt century, with this day in the pre- 
ſent, when, by another, it is threatened with the 
los of its own at home, and both uſhered in by 
abdications, ſince the retreat from the Hague was 
-t unlike that from London. The openings of N 
the tragedies of both families are but too fimilar, 
Helland up in arms, affords no other proſpect than 
a bloody termination of 1 its troubles, 


dren defects 3 the legilative and executive 
powers, joined with that capital one in the judici- 
a, the want of the trial by jury, in addition to 
te relirictions on the liberty of the preſs, are but 
unfavourable ſymptoms of Dutch liberty. And 
leb, or nearly ſuch, is the ſtate of all the republics 
on the continent termed free, but which are but 
liferent modifications of Ariſtocracies, and for 
want of the due equilibrium of the three powers, 
fur having but an imperfe repreſentation, are 
prarly in the predicament of the ancient republics, 
that had no repreſentation at all, more amuſed 
vith the AP PERFAnCE, than. bleſſed with the reality 
| of freedom. 5 | 


t +433 3 


Taz king of Britain, if he woeld be a gen. 
? ſhould be a patriot king, reigning over the bend fi 
of his people, father of his people, a crowned t. 
tizen, diffuſing the virtues of a Trajan or Ve. 


ſian around his throne, cultivating and cheriltir e 
them as the faireſt gems of his diadem, the brig Pp 
eſt ornaments of his ſceptre. He is to liſten v b 


£ the voice of the people, as to the voice of Gol; 
to conſider their ſafety as the ſupreme law. Ti: 


Britiſh Monarch, within the due bounds of lay, i: b 
| more powerful than any other without them. | 
| is the law that conſtitutes the very great power tt 
; we have ſeen him poſſeſſed of; and to that lor, r 
| that gives it him, he may ſafely entruſt the f. 


tection of it, as its beſt and ſureſt ſafeguard. Nut te 


on ſtanding armies could he procure thoſe inſt 


1 ments of all abſolute dominion, is he to rely fr in 
1 | ſupport, for they will fail him, as they have done a1 
5 his predeceſſors, but on the loyalty and affection 0! 
; of his ſubjects. The mutual checks and contro v 
; of the two leading branches of the legiſlature on x 
1 each other, when left to themſelves, will (ccurt B 
| him the third, in the free exerciſe and eajo»ment b 
: | | of his juſt and legal prerogatives. | The vigranee tt 
f | "i the Commons, on the one hand, that does vd tr 
Hh ſuffer the interference of the Lords in the! wo- it 
3 ney bills, to amend them, but inſiſts on their . ei 


. ceptance or rejection of | them | in toto; 5 On the oller Y 


— 


_— 


if 
1 
1 
4 
th 
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hand, the jealouſy of the Peers, that will not con- 
ider any bill tranſmitted to them, tacked to a 

money bill, are chiefly productive of that exact 

equilibrium in the legiflation, that prevents the 
| exertion of the negative of the third conſtituent | 
part of it, the executive power; of which there 

has not been an inſtance in this century. 


Tarsz counterpoiſes, formed by the different 
branches of the legiſlature to each other, receive 
additional ſtrength from the ſuperintendence of 
the people, in its collective capacity, over all the 

| three, Beſides the great controlling power it is 
periodically poſſeſſed of, over its repreſentatives, 
to the extent we have ſeen, it is veſted at all times 
with checks over the three parts of the legiflature, 
in virtue of the judicial and cenſorial powers 
ariſing to it from the trial by jury, and the liberty 
of the preſs, Hence this admirable frame of go- 
vernment is as much a democracy as is conſiſtent 
with liberty. In theſe ineſtimable privileges, the 
Britiſh nation is diſtinguiſhed from all others; from 
both the ancient and modern Rome, and Venice, in 
the liberty of the preſs ; from the ancient in the 
trial by jury, from the modern in its retention of 
i, after its diſappearance from among them, if 
ever they were poſſeſſed of it in the ſame purity. 
Hence thoſe violent remedies in the ſtates, whe» = 


'[:160 J 


ther of a monarchical or republican form, applied 
to their radical defects, have ever been unknoxn 
in Britain. In Rome it was a Dictator, or Conſul 
veſted with Dictatorial powers, that was fre. 
_ quently reſorted to; in Venice, the State luquif, 
tion; in France it is the lettres de cachet, tlio 


ſecret and dark impriſonments. But in Britain, 


tlie conſtant and uniform tenor of the laws 13 fally 


equal to all the functions of goverament, without 
any reſort to ſuch deſperate expedients. There i 
no inſtance of any encroachments on the power cf 
the Crown, during any of the minorities, the 5. 
vourable opportunities, that have ſo invziitly 
been ſeized on in other countries, for the exec 
tion of ſuch enterpriſes. At the Revolution, when, 
by the abdication of the Prince, a convention of 
the two. eſtates aſſembled in Parliament declared 


: the throne vacant, not one: member in either en · 
tertuained the moſt diſtant idea of filling it, or re- 


trenching from its future poſſeſſor any other than 
the unlawful prerogatives, that ſo recently had 


been uſurped, or violating the ſucceſſion any mot 
than the extreme neoeſſity ey were reduced to 


WH 


5 Shs: is a line drawn between prerogative ud 
privilege, on either fide of which encroachmeats 
from the oppoſite, mult infallibly deſtroy the balace 


14 1 


of our admirable conſtitution. If the executive 
power, entruſted with its negative on the paſſing of 
laws, with ſo many and fo great privileges, ſhould. 
be enabled to exerciſe them by means of ſupplies 
raiſed independent of Parliament, it from that mo- 
ment would be enabled to govern without it, and ſo 
rendered abſolute. If again Parliament ſhould af- 
ſemble, and continue to fit by its own authority, 
uſurp from the Crown its power of calling together, 
| proroguing, and diſſolving it, then the repreſenta- 
tires of the people would become independent of, 

and unaccountable to them, and in their turn their 

abſolute maſters. They were the mutual tranſgreſ- 

fons of this fixed boundary, frſt by the Crown in 
is attempt to govern without Parliaments ; then by 
Parliament, in depriving the Crown of the power of 

proroguing, or diffolving it, and aſſuming it to it- 
elf, both attempts alike producing the fame effeQ, 
the confuſion of the legiſlative and executive powers, 


that occaſioned the fall of Charles I. and with him 


of the conſtitution. This is not all; for the further 
ſecurity of the preſervation of the equipoiſe, it is 
neceſſary that the executive power ſhould be one and 
entire, that the ſource from whence it derives the 
fupplies requiſite to the ſupport of its dignity, and 
the exigencies of the ſtate, ſhould be one alſo, the 
branch of the legiſlature conſtituted by the re- 
prelentatives of the people. If ever the other le- 
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; 
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tile body ſhould acquire a ſhare in this i import 
ant right, as it once made an effort to do, ſoon after 
the Revolution, then the Crown will avail itſelf of 
the maxim, divide et impera, by oppoſing the one 
to the other, will weaken the reſiſtance of each ty 


its views, and inſtead of it, ſubſtitute a zeal and emu- 


lation for its ſervice. What are now the free grant 
os of the Commons, would then reſemble the dom 
gratuits of the Church, and ene eltates of 
| France. | 75 | 


8 Manasse inſtances of the very late improte. 
| ments made on the conſtitution are, the office of 
judge rendered independent of the ſucceſſor's ples 

ſure, on the demiſe of the King. Grenville's las, 
on the model of ſpecial juries, for the trial of co- 
troverted elections. There was an attempt to ſup 
port this excellent inſtitution by the bill brought 
into Parliament laſt ſeſſion, enacting the regiſtration 

ol frecholds, and conſtituting returning officers, oi 
_ ficial and miniſterial, inſtead of judicial, improv: 
ments borrowed from the election laws of Scotland, 


and propoſed: to be engrafted on thoſe of England, 


by which long ſerutinies, and ſuch tedious proceec- 
ings, as were before the Glouceſter committee, 
would have been moſt effectually obviated. Tit 


bill, after paſſing the Lower Houſe, was thrown 


out ou the third reading, in the Upper, to be 
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1 it is hoped with better faceeli. : The ſup⸗ 


on of general warrants, among the laſt, was 


wne of the leaſt advantages derived to liberty. 


ConsT1TuTIONAL liberty thus ſecured, privilege 
þ fortified by outworks ſo impregnable to all open 
ud violent attacks of prerogative, have nothing to 
far from that quarter, in ſuch attempts. It is not 
ty ſtorm, or battering engines, that a breach is to 
be effected in ſuch a fortreſs : It is by other means, 
iy means of ſtratagem, by approaches the moſt re- 


rular, in proceeding by ſap, in a metaphorical ſenſe, 


na literal, by ſecret and undue influence, that an 
mpreſſion is to be made on it. To ſuch methods of 
rack, the degeneracy of the times inſures but too 
great ſucceſs; and to ſuch an event, in the concep- 

tion of a modern profound political writer, things 


re faſt tending. 


hen is the Glam, ; fach the happy retreat, that : 
Liberty, the nurſe of noble minds, that propoſe to 


temſelves noble ends, attainable only by noble 


means, has found in the ſequeſtered receſſes of this 
ter favoured Iſle. Long wandering in queſt of re- 
age, ſhe ſeemed a while propitiouſly inclined to 
Greece and Rome. Thoſe ſtates enamoured of her ; 
kites, yet to her rites eſtranged, were not in her 
terte initiated. e hewn to e her 
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ben eclipſed, her bats darkly trated, ab n 


die ſaecriſices that ſtained the altars raiſed to he, 


like Aſtræa, ſhe left the earth, not to reviſit it bu 
in this fortunate region; where her worſhip was by 
faintly ſeen, by the Sages of her ancient fruitlek x. 
taries, through the thick clouds and hovering mii 
of that long Gothic night that intervened. Let w 


hear what Cicero ſays, © Statuo eſſe optime conki. 


e tutam rempublicam ex tribus generibus illi reg 
li, optimo et populari, modici conſuſà. Fragm 
de Rep. I. 2. To the fame effect, Polybius, lib.“ 
ch. 1. in beginning. And T acitus, Ann. lib. 4. 0.3 
* Cunddtas nationes, et urbes, populus aut priorey 
aut ſinguli regunt. Delecta ex his et conſtiuu 


mM Reipublice forma laudari facilius, quam evenirez 


= vel fi evenit, haud ate eſſe RR” I 


"Born authors confine their ideas to the mixture 
; of the three forms of government, which Rome, « 
different periods, paſſed through ſeparately, fron 
the higheſt to the loweſt; but neither of them ud 
any conception of that peculiarity in ours, the r: 
pPreſentatives of the people. Not only that, but 


Tacitus treated even ſuch a mixed conſtitutions 


merely viſionary, more conſonant to theory tha 


practice; and if practicable, not capable of long dv 


ration; both which conjectures, that of this iſland, 
Proves to have been erroneous, But the errors ar 
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rot ering; the ſurpriſe would kan been, f; a 


Cicero or a Tacitus, the moſt profound philoſopher, 


or politician ſpeculating in retirement, could in 
theory have deviſed the exact model, as it | is to. * 


a of the Sogn conflitution. 3 


Ir was a6 Sceeia Wir md it ; it owes its 

aiſtence to the inſular ſituation, joined with that 
fngular train of circumſtances, that the attempt has 
been made to unfold.. So framed, fo founded on a 
rock, it has ſtood the teſt of a multiplicity and va- 5 
riety of revolutions, the wiſdom and virtuous patri- 
aim of ages have conſpired to complete and per- 
ft the work. Long as its duration has been, long | 
{ill may it be, if, unlike all other political inſtitu 
tons that are, or have been, it is probable it does 
not contain in it thoſe ſeeds of corruption, inherent 
u them, that effected their diſſolution. Still, as ab- 
flute perfection is not the lot of humanity, and all 
ſublunary things are ſubject to change, perpetuity 
cannot be pronounced of the work of liberty; and 
it may be threatened with dangers from within ang 
lrom without, not but what, in the preſent ſyſtem of 
things, the moſt imminent ſeem to be from without. 


Tais is the firſt, the only retreat, Liberty hs * | 
cured to herſelf: In this Atlantic iſle, amid its oaks, 
tae {eat of the old Bards and Druids, is her temple | 
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mite Law cake late deigning to viſit the ha. 
bitations of men, after in vain roaming the Cory. 
nent, in the midſt of the ocean, bounteous nature 
round circling her retreat, ſhe has marked a People 
for her own. If violated in this her firſt, ſo the; 
her laſt ſanctuary on earth, where ſhe ſhould rathet 
be cheriſhed by thoſe without, as by thoſe within; 
: Mill is the danger from thoſe without, whoſe envy 
and jealouſy of this iſle, together with her its geniy | 
are ever watchful to force her hence, never to n- 
5 turn to the n 1 men. 


* 


GOVERNMENT. 


Hen Daten came to he in its ; preſent del N 

fituation, and how ſhe may beſt recover from 
t, is the object of what remains to be offered to the 
candid and patriotic public; for nothing but true 
patriotiſm diffuſed through all ranks, animating the 
whole body of the people, can ſave the nation; and 
this appeal to it, may have the effect to rouſe into a 
lame, the love of our country, revive the old ſpirit 
of Liberty, the great object of the Author” s ambition | 
i e - 


Tur remaining enquiry b itſelf 5 into ts. 
branches, the government— the relative ſtate of the 
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reform. = 


T ue ſlate machine is far too complicated and 
unwieldy. Singularly excellent as is its internal 
irame and conſtitution, fine as is its mechaniſm, the 
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harmony and ſymmetry of the ſeveral component 


an, the Britiſh Ifles, for a kingdom, not an empire, 
not meant to comprehend within the ſphere of its 
action at once, the extremes of the torrid and 
the frigid zones, the tropical countries, and tho 
within the polar circles : The ſprings, ſtretched be. 


— — 2 — — 
* 


at the time of that dreadful maſſacre, unparalleled 
in ) hiſtory ? The beſt modelle conſtitution « on earth | 


0 


parts z yet it was calculated for the Britiſh merid. 


| Fond their natural tone to exert their influence V 
force their active principles at ſuch diſtances, and in to n 
ſuch oppoſite directions, are relaxed, the action and ag 
re· action of the correſponding parts is deſtroy. poli 
2s the Rene government was too weak 1 th * 

1 eſtabliſhment of order, within the walls of Rome wi 
itſelf, it was ſtill more ſo for the extenſion of it to = t 
the utmoſt yerge of the limits of Italy, and moſt of * 
all to that of the remote provinces. For what v 
| the ſtate of the neareſt, even Sicily, under Verte M'” 
If the feeble arm of juſtice could not reach ſo fer to | ba 

- puniſh his barbarities; if it could not prevent Ia r 
from being driven to deſpair and diſtraction, on 2c. wa 
count of the horrible outrages, the proſtitution, on 
| briberies committed in the public judgments, a Var 

_ revolting againſt them in the Social war, how little, 4 
and how faint muſt have been its influence in Afi, 4 


wr 


we Britiſh, has its ſphere of action preſcribed to it, 
aerted beyond which, its powers and ſprings are 
relaxed in their tone and energy. But it has paſ- 
ad the bounds allotted it by nature, traverſed re- | 
gons and climes in the old world, where never flew 
the Roman Eagle, and ade to its dominion balf | 


the new. 


Wenk Britain to be more tenacious of her claims 
to maritime dominion, and leſs ambitious of extend- 7 
ag her territorial poſſeſſions, the true line of her 
political intereſts would then be purſued. They are 


ter Continental connections, whether vn this, or on 


the other fade of the Atlantic, that are haſtening d 


ter decline. The body is far too big for the head, 


wich Bacon conſiders as a totally incurable diſcaſe, 


a the body politic. At a time, when every poſſible 


burce of depopulation, from the rapid increaſe of 
luxury, prevails in the mother country, the planta- 
tion of diſtant and extenſive colonies, is a moſt ruin- 


vas ſyſtem of politics, to have been betrayed into. 


|: is no other ſyſtem of politics, no other line of 


neaſures, that has plunged us into our preſent in 


julxed, perplexed, embarraſſed ſtate of affairs. In 


Kan are we to date our misfortunes, from the re- 
peal of the Stamp, or paſſing of the Tea Acts: 


Thee operate but as the ſecondary cauſes of this 


x labyrinth of difficulties. The e — 
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and without which, the ſecondary could hare llt 

no effect, is to be traced to a period more diſtan 
than either, to the impolitic peace of 1763. la 
that peace was laid the foundation of the late di- 
aſtrous war. What a fatal error it was, to have er. 
| tered into the negotiation, the putting the retentio n 
of Canada and the Floridas in competition with the: 10 
of the French and Spaniſh Weſt India Iſlands! T 
There, and there only, was the infatuation of our 
| treaty, equal to the good conduci of our arms thi 
gave riſe to it. It was for that reaſon, that our 
misfortunes in the peace were but too much proper: 

_ tioned to our ſucceſs in the war. The Forman En. 
pire was of far too enormous a growth, whic 
brought on its diſſolution. It was in the remote 
provinces, the firſt ſymptoms of decay appeared, 
and every convulſion there, ſhook the whole fabric. 
Was not that the ſituation of Great Britain in the 
American war? The unparallelled ſucceſſes of our 
8 arms in the preceding war enabled us to have r- 
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tained the valuable Weſt India ſugar-iſlands, inſtead tl 
of immenſe tracts of uninhabited continent, the 8 
peopling of which is daily draining the mother- a 
; country of inhabitants, the ſupport of which ſerves tk 
to exhauſt her treaſures. The produce of the tl 
French colony of St Domingo, is faid to be greater t 
than that of all the Engliſh ſugar colonies, for © 

2 


E- 1 


-olonies- But we were groſsly duped out of our 
real intereſts we were made the bubbles of a party. 
Had we prudently availed ourſelves of that glorious F 
opportunity, we were maſlers of the whole 2 
made, at the ſame time that our people, the true 
riches of a nation, the ſinews of war, were kept at 
home to occupy our ample internal waſte lands. a 
The ſtrange reverſe now is, that we have but ſugar 
enough to ſupply ourſelves with, are peopling ex- 
tenfive foreign tracts of barren country, of which | 
deſcription we have but too much within the iſland; N 4 
have every where planted diſtant colonies, no ſooner. | 
formed than rebellious, and for curbing and reducing | f 
| 
| 


them to ſubjection, have been keeping up ruinous 
ind expenſive garriſons, levying and ſupporting 
geat native and mercenary armies. Thoſe colo- 11 
nies, which we planted and reared to their preſent ” BE | 1 1 
maturity, at a great expence of treaſure, we long bl 
protected from our joint hereditary enemies, at a 1 
great expence of both blood and treaſure. When = 
they were called upon, by every tie of juſtice and | 
gratitude, to bear their proportion in the expence, _ 7 A: 
and that too, in the extreme of moderation, the return = 
they make, is, that it is enough that they have ſhed 4 
their blood in their own quarrel, it is not for them 4 
to ſhare with their protectors in the money expend. If} 
ein it: And, rather than ſhare in it, they have re- #3 
*ourſe to rebellion, in rebellion claim independence, |} 


extend her dominion, if ſhe ſtands in need of fil 


E F- 


in | ſupport of their diets: fly hos "RICK ti 
thoſe very enemies, from whom they ſo lately fied 
to us for Protection. + | | 


Ir is over the fs and iſlands, that have the mof 
immediate connection with it, that Britain foul 


further extent. Theſe ſhould be the ſources of both 
her riches and her laurels. The climate, ſoil, go. 
vernment, and ſituation of Great Britain, are | 
favourable to commerce: In the two former re. 
ſpects, ſhe is equalled, if not excelled, by many na- 
tions, in the latter by none. Her ſituation, ſo long 
zs ſhe remains miſtreſs of the ſeas, no leſs than that 
| ſpirit of freedom her conſtitution breathes, entitles 
her to hold the firſt rank — commercial ny 
tions. | | | | 


| 3 government of the Eaſt Indies | reſembles 
more that of the Roman provinces, than of Britain, 
is more Pro-Conſular ; owing to the freedom and fc 
mildneſs of the Britiſh not being able to extend ts T 
10 

N 

n 


influence ſo far. To ſuch a height had riſen the 
_ enormity of the flagrant abuſes, and perverſions of 
juſtice there, ſuch was the rapine -and plunder com- 
mitted, as loudly called for the interpoſition of the ; 
| Legiſlature to ſtop their progreſs. With that view, 
itt firſt ſent out the Judges, who, proving une qual to 
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the work of reform, the next remedy reſorted to, 
4s the India Bill, that diſpenſes with the trial 


by jury, and erects the Board of Contras. over 1. 


2225 of Directors. Th 


Tax 1 author 11 the can * 


England, expreſſes himſelf in theſe words: The 
« fineſt government on earth, or rather that which 
" has been founded on principles the moſt conſo- 


"nant to human nature, was in danger of total 


« deſtruction, when Bartholomew Columbus was 
« on his paſſage to England, to teach Henry VII. 
"the way to Mexico and Peru.” The conjeQture 
sjuſt, as the Kings of England would, in that event, 
have had inexhauſtible ſources of wealth to draw F 


their ſupplies from, independent of the Britiſh * 


Commons, which would have enabled them to go- 
rern without Parliaments, to the ruin of the nation 
and its liberty. And here lies a great danger to all 
free ſtates in the acquiſition of foreign territories. 
They are oftener drains, than ſources of wealth, 
is they are the never failing ſources of wars, wars 


the ruin of public credit; they require great ar- 
mies for their defence, they conſtitute an imperium 


in imperio, that ſoleciſm in politics, increaſe the in- 
fluence of the Crown, in the numerous appoint- 
ments of officers, placemen, and dependents, they 
rengthen its power in the frequency of appeals | 
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5 only did ſo to incur, in all the others, the lo ſes c 


1 now at length, after all our fruitleſs endeavour t 


| thirteen colonies, reduced to the neceſſity of dec. 
ring their independence, and on theſe humiliating 


peace have been fo dearly bought at the expence df 
their independence, had it not been for the addition 
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from them to the King i in council. In all theſe z. 
ſpects they may effect a change in the conſtituting 
as well as when they are ſources of wealth: Ay 
if in this laſt reſpect it ſo narrowly eſcaped the du. 
gers attending. the poſſeſſion of South America, i 


ſequent on its eſtabliſhments in North Ameri, WW” 
Happy had it been for n: to 0 2008 u taagh 
the "a to er. 


Tus bloody and e fins is now cloſed, ud 


retain them in ſubjection, we find ourſelves fript d 
terms, of accepting their offers of peace. Nor would 


load of about a hundred and fifty millions Sterlag 
of debt, and a proportional waſte of blood, all ia 

_ conſequence of the infatuated ſtruggle for their {ub 
jection. Nor is even that immenſe debt the total 
amount of that incurred by us for them: For they 
are the ſources to which we are to trace the who 
of our enormous debt, with the exception ovly d 
what was contracted in K. William's wars, for tit 
balance of power, aud that waged by his ſucceſſ 
for the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, in all, amountug 


1 


kiry-five millions. For of all our other wars fince 
theſe periods, it is to our colonies we are to aſcribe 
the riſe. And the fruits of all our wars are debts, 
zich amounted to two hundred and fifty-ſeven , 
millions at midſummer 1783, and which, after the 
ninding up of the war, and the deficiencies of the 
mes are funded, will riſe to two hundred and ſe- 
renty-two millions, allowing for all the millions 
zaid off during the intervals of peace. The accu- 
racy of theſe calculations is not anſwered for, nor 
«it ſo material, as any errors in them will make 
but the odds of a few millions more or leſos. 
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Waar then have been the advantages reaped | 
tom theſe eſtabliſhments, to counterbalance ſuch 
iloniſhing diſadvantages ? Will it be ſaid that the 
riches flowing from our trade with them, have 
rroved the means of our waſte lands being culti- 
rated, our arts and manufactures encouraged and 
promoted ? But what riches has it contributed to 
equal to the debt it leaves behind, in conſequence 
& the repeated, long and obſtinate wars entered in- 
to for the protection of that trade? Our people too 


ave been carried away to our continental ſettle- Sh j | 
tents, our people that would have moſt contributed | 164 
6 the cultivation of the waſte lands of this iſland. 1 | ? 
Ttus miſconduct would have been obviated, if our 1 1 
nnections had been altogether with the iſlands, i 


| borne ſuch a diſproportion to the uncultivated, x x 


gin colony, was firſt planted with ſucceſs, on ar 


our meaſures, from that ſtate of intoxication, 10 
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and fiſhing beaks: at home ad FREY at tle 
fame time that our agriculture, arts and manu. 
| tures would have received additional increaſe, gy 
nurſeries for ſeamen additional 1mprovement, 
Nor in that event would our cultivated lands hs 


_ preſent they do, only a fourth in Scotland, 2nd 
; three. fourths | in Saget. 125 


--Ovn rt . on 5 continent of Americy 
was coëval with the union of the two Crown, |: 
was then that Virginia, ſo called from being a vir 


newal of the attempt made towards it, that had 
failed in the preceding reign. Happy bad it 
been for Britain, if the beginning then given to 
her empire there, and every ſubſequent endeavour 
made towards its extenſion, had proved as abortive, 


as it had done in Q. Elizabeth's reign. 


Non is the period very remote, when what re- 
mains to us of our provinces on the continent, vith 
perhaps our iſlands, and other dependencies there, 
muſt, in the inevitable courſe of things, be involved 
in the ſame fate with thoſe that have already left 

: us. But from that fatality that ever has attended 


which we have been ſo long lulled ſecure, from dat 
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klirium by which.» we have conſtantly ſuffered out- 


{elves to be carried away, and out of which we 
have not yet recovered ; ſtill uninfluenced as we 
ue by paſt experience, unawed and uninſtructed by 
recent example, without reflection on former miſ- 
conduct, we cannot look on theſe our remaining de- 
pendencies in any other light, than as connected 
mith us by the moſt indien ties, the mor AC E 


bonds of union. 


| We has not have adopted the colonizing ſyſ- 
tem, till reduced to it in the ſuperabundance/ of our 
population, after the example of the Greeks and 
Romans, and then the independent plan of the 
Grecian a, was preferable to that of the de- 
pendent coloniæ or plantations of Rome. With 
the loſs of her free trade with the old world, Bri- 
tain has loſt much more than ſhe has gained by the 
nercantile monopolizing one to the new. The 
firſt was a natural invigorating trade, the other 
conſtrained and euervating. The capitals diverted 
from the various channels opened by the one, were 
much abſorbed in the engroſſing branch ſubſtituted 
in their room: The returns, diſproportionate to the 


capitals conſumed, diminiſhed, flow and uncertain. 


The effect of the change was a waſting carrying, 1 


0 of a direct circuitous trade. 5; 


rr 
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To this detail, may be added the barbariſm el 
7 the ſlave trade, which, from the ravages made by it 
in the human ſpecies, muſt ſoon exhauſt itſelf, It 
is computed, that that inhuman traffic coſts Afri. 
ca annually about ſixty thouſand negroes, of which 

number the Engliſh take 40,000, the French 12,009, | 
the Dutch 6000, the Portugueſe not 4000, the 
| Spaniards and Danes, though they have eſtabliſh. 
ments in Africa, ſcarcely appear more in thoſe mar. 
kets. Theſe annual drains have depopulated the | 
| ſhores, rendered the coaſts a deſert ; and there being 
no ſupply without penetrating hundreds of miles in 

to the interior parts of the country, that unnatural 
commerce ſeems to be threatened with inevitable 
diſſolution. And well it were for the cauſe of hu- 
manity, of Chriſtianity, it was diſſolved. Added 

to the train of all the other expences attending co- 

. lonies, may enter into the calculation the expence 

of humanity. It is for a nation that has ſo long 

diſtinguiſhed itſelf for the glory of letters, of arms, 
for commerce, riches, power, now to diſtinguuh it. 
ſelf for that virtue, ornamental of nations, as of in. 


dividuals. - 


Ir ever the great Monteſquieu had reaſon on his 
: £de, it is where he combats all the arguments ad- 
duced by writers in ſupport of ſlavery : Nor is he, 
any where elſe, than on that topic, diſpoſed to iu. 


TT 19 3 
ge in irony, to which he is ultimately reduced, 
finding all ſerious reaſoning, in aid of ſuch a depra- 
ved ſyſtem of policy, altogether vain and fruitleſs. 


Ir was in the 1638, that the firſt American built 
veſſel appeared in the Thames. In conſequence 
of the civil wars of that time, the whole of our 
made with the colonies was carried on in New Eng- 
nd ſhips. The act of navigation confirmed the 
right to them, and ordained, that all New England 
built ſhips ſhould be deemed Britiſh. Sir Joſiah 
Child firſt, and afterwards Dr D'Avenant, diſcern»: 
& the fatal conſequences of ſuch a meaſure to the 
nother country. In encouraging the navigation, 
the marine of the colonies, a drain was opened for 
ber artificers, which would be felt in times of war, 
aud the foundation laid for their independence. 
The event has but too much verified the prediction; 
nd how could it be otherwiſe, when patriots were 
ten as little ned to as now * 


WW $:xcx then, all the effſeQts 3 this narrow mono- 
plizing ſyſtem of American commerce, have been 
entail on this country, all the burdens of ſupport 
in peace, and defence in war, to ſhare in the profits 
it with other nations, the ſooner American inde · 
pendence was effected the better; and what is to 
regretted i in it, are the violences 1 it occaſioned, | 
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and the load of debt it has left behind. With all 
thele diſadvantages, it has prevented the tranſlation 
of the ſcat of empire from this iſland acroſs the Ar. 
_ lantic, as of old, from Rome to Conſtantiweple, and 
ſimilar conſequences. 


1r An into the plan of this work, and mort 
particularly this branch of it, to view the various 
continental and inſular connections formed by Bri. 
| tain in its divided or united ſtate, on this and the 
other fide of the Atlantic, the wars they have occa. 
ſioned, the maintenance of the balance of power, the 
treaties and alliances that led to and reſulted from 
them. In this external or foreign policy of the 
Kingdom, we ſhall in general find a great deficiency 
of that wiſdom and ſagacity fo remarkably drfplay- 

: ed in its e ns en NN 7 


We have 3 the capital advantages 1 from 
the conqueſt, in paving the way for the early acqui- 
| Gition of Engliſh liberty, at a time when the ret of 
Europe was ſunk in ignorance and abject flavery 
But it was not without its difadyantages alſo, ariſing 
from the continental connections it entailed on thus 
| kingdom, with a continuance of them for centuries 

The moment the Normans eſtabliſhed themſelwes in 
England, all ties. between it and Normandy, and it 

2 ſeveral domains and 4 nppannges, 1 in true policy, ſhout 
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late been diſſolved, as the retention of them was 
: conſtant ſource of a ſeries of ſucceſſive wars, the 
irains of its wealth and ſtrength. Since, however, 
t was otherwiſe ordered, and the relinquiſhing 
tem could not be ſubmitted to, the ſame cauſes 
tut contributed to the ſuperiority of the Engliſh 
-onſtitution over the French, did ſo likewiſe to that 
fits arms, in enabling it ſo long, in ſpite of ſo 
nany natural and local obſtacles, to retain them. It | 


v chiefly owing to the united, compact, concentric 


late of England, the diviſions of France, that in the Y 
frame of its government at home, and the fame of | 
ts arms abroad, the one country has enjoyed ſo great 
urantages over the other: Thoſe reaped from its 
unftitutional freedom, were counterbalanced by the 
advantages reſulting from its foreign territories; 
ind the dates of the origin of our liberty, and the 
los of our Norman dominions under King John, 
correſpond, It would have been much for the inte- : 
reſt of the nation, had the loſs of them been of equal 
duration with the gain of it, not temporary and pre- 
pratory only to their glorious recovery by our Ed- 
yards and our Henries, who'e careers of viftory 
nere attended with the humiliating circumſtances | 
vcure nemies, of a King of France priſoner in En- 
and, and a King of England crowned in France; 
ud ſo far back laid the ſee:.s of that rivalſhip and 
ey between the two natione, that to this hour 5 
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ſubſiſt. In the midſt of theſe violent exertions, ut 
memorable efforts for the preſervation of our cott. 
nental territories, we were not unmindful of, ng 
unequal to the purſuit of our more real and perny 
nent intereſts, the conqueſts of Ireland and Wale, 


this iſland, the other iſland, from the ſame foure, 
connected with it by all the ties of found poli 
and firmeſt bond of union. At length, the diviſion 
and conteſts between the houſes of York and Liu 
_ caſter taking place of thoſe in France, and its union 
of ours, the combination of theſe circumi}ances x 
ciprocally co-operated to wreſt from us is Ry our 
5 dominions there. ; 


Ten period chat elapſed between the loſs of nec 
and the acquiſition of others acroſs the Atlantic, 


des, was the only interval in our hiſtory, that, fur 
any length of time, ſince the conqueſt to this diy, 
ve have been without continental connection It 


temporary ſacrifices of them there may have been) 
we were without our civil liberties, when, to con. 
pęenſute the loſs, we gained our religious. Long be. 
fore the Reformation, great freedom of enquiry ta 
prevailed with regard to the eſtabliſſied faith, tat 
"as productiye of continual retrenchments of tbe 
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the one ormed by nature as a conſtituent part & 


which comprehended the whole line of Tudor prn- 


was then too only for any continuance, (whatere? 
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Papal power and authority, in the various ſtatutes 
of Premunire. The ſame ſpirit, with which ſo ear- 
y and ſo ſucceſsfully, in this ifland, the political 
rights of men were vindicated, was ſoon transferred 
to the examination of their ſpiritual ; it in the mean 
time led to the correction of the groſſer abuſes in 
the old form of worſhip, till a new and better ap- 

| peared, which, on its firſt ms was readily : 
embraced. 5 


Tux tranſition from the one to the other was 
eaſy, attended with no violence of effort; and any 
helitation or fluctuating irreſolution between the 
to, that might have poſſeſſed the nation, was ſoon 
orercome, by the declaration of the King in favour 
of one; and the preference given by him to it was 
decifive of the doubts, and at once determined the 
balance. Thus the Reformation, which laid the 
continent waſte with fire and ſword, in ſome parts 
| received, in others rejected, was in this iſland of 
momentary deciſion. The ſame caprice that actua- . 
ted the reigning Monarch in the courſe of this im - 
portant event, influenced his political career on the 
Continent. Freed as he was from all the incum- 
brances attending the hereditary and acquired poſ- 1 
ſeſſions there of his anceſtors, a ſingular coincidence 
of circumſtances put the balance of power in his 
hands. Removed from the theatre of war, a ſpec- - 


(x64 ] 


tator of the conteſts between the two rival houſs, 


of Auſtria and France, equally courted by both, he 
had only well to weigh the motives, that might induce 
him to incline the balance to either fide; to conf 
der the intereſts of the nation in the part he ſhould 
act on the ſcene; and when he took his reſolutions 


to be determined in them, and interfere between 


the rivals deciſively. The reverſe of this condu, 


alternately following the bent of his own capricious 


humour, led by the ambitious views of Wolſey o 
the See of Rome, he fluctuated between the two; 
the umbrage taken by one at his oppoſition to him. 
not eflaced, before a renewal of it by a ſuddenre- 


turn to the ſame line of meaſures, and deſertion cf 


8 bis intereſts. 


= He was the enemy of both at intervals, the cor- 
: dial ally of neither : nor was he more deciſive in his 
8 enmity to Francis, at the battle of Guinegate, r 
battle of the ſpurs, as it is called, (from the greater 
uſe made of them than the ſword, and its being 
more a route than a fight), than in the alliance con. 


tracted with him, at that magnificent intervies 
that took place between them at Calais, in which fh 


much treaſure was waſted in pomp, parade, and 
 Feſtivity, to ſo little purpoſe. In all theſe incon- 
| ſiſtent proceedings, his own importance, and the 
| national iptereſts were little attended to. 
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Ber in his Daughter's reign, that Holy ſtain 


on the annals of the country, there was a total ſa- 
criice of every thing great and good. Her mar- 
rage with Philip the Second, was equally fatal to 
aur civil and religious liberties: The latter, of re- 


ent adoption, not yet deeply rooted, were aſſailed 
from all quarters, with all the horrors of the Spaniſh 


Jquition. The feaffold ſtreamed-— the ſtakes 


dumed for their extirpation ; and we are inclined 


to think we are reading the reign of a Nero, when | 
peruſing that of this unnatural bigotted Princeſs. 
Her impolitie connection formed with Spain, laid 


the foundation of the dangers with which the 


kingdom was threatened under Elizabeth, from the : 

lame quarter; but which the ſuperior virtues and 
aleats for government, that fo remarkably diftin- 
fuilhed that Princeſs, diſhpated on their firſt appeat- 
mee. With the defeat of the Invincible Armada, 

i it was arrogantly ſtyled, vaniſhed all hoſtile at- 
tempts againſt the kingdom's e and 


the reformed . * to we . 


| Porn _ further the . 3 derived D 
from this glorious defence of her realms, ſhe, in her 
turn, attacked the power of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
itherto ſo formidable to Europe. She encouraged 
its revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, ſent them 
'upplies of troops, and, for the further ſecurity of 
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their independence, thus powerfully ſupported, fhe 
formed a triple alliance with England, them, and 
France, then governed by the greateſt Prince that 
ever filled its throne. The ſame was England's 
fate, as in no period of its hiſtory, were meaſure 
purſued that redounded more to its glory and pro- 
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ſperity, the ſame line of meaſures, that the Repy. : 
blic of Holland owed its liberty and independence H 
0. It was left for a Britiſh Queen, happily for her tent 
ſubjects, to refuſe the Spaniſh Crown, then eſteem- ng. 
ed the moſt powerful in Europe, which her bigotted fruit 

| fiſter accepted—it was left for her, with tne tame Hug 
policy and magnanimity, to reje the proffered ſo- this 
vereignty of its revolted ſubjects, the Flemings. : "a 
Wr are now arrived at that period, the begin il © 
ning of laſt century, at which is to be dated the cri. LED 
85 gin of our colonies, and with them of all our mil. tun 
fortunes; as from that time to this, near the ſpace ed t 
of two centuries, have the eſtabliſhments on the 0 4 
American Continent, been continued drains of nen extt 
and money to this exhauſted iſland. The attempt im 

to eſtabliſh the colony of Virginia, that had proved u 


abortive in Queen Elizabeth's reign, was in that of ure 
5 her nceetior relumed with ſucceſs. 


_ Tur eſtabliſhment of the colonies of both Eng- (iſ 
land and France, had its origin nearly at the ſame” | 


% J 
ime, in two cotemporary reigns, Virginia in that 
of James the Firſt, Canada in that of Henry the 
Fourth. 


ſans” s pacific diſpoſition carried his views no 
where elſe abroad.” . od don 


% fon's diſaſters at home, prevented alſo his at- 
tention to foreign operations. Before the break- 
ng out of his troubles, he was engaged in ſome | : 
fruitleſs expeditions, for the relief of the diſtreſſed 
Huguenots of France. Fortune never ſmiled on 
this unhappy Prince 1 in any enterpriſes, foreign « or | 
tomeſtic, 1 | 


Drao the Commonwealth, the national glory 


xs well maintained; Holland and Spain, in their 


uns humbled the valuable iſland of Jamaica add- 
ed to our poſſeſſions. It is over iſlands that Britain, 
u the due eſtimation of her intereſts, ſhould have 
atended her dominion, when carried beyond the 
limits of her own. The Navigation Act, for the 
xaſons already urged, was the moſt impolitic men- 
ure of that TA. | 


| Arrex the Reſtoration, a line of meaſures was 
cel highly injurious to the national proſperity, 


| the wealth and firength of ages yet unborn ; ths 
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þ in the EIU catratied. with France, cad Tin 
entered 1 into with 3 


- Her the Continental connoftions the Rexolutin 
was attended with, were ſtill more detrimental; y 
with them began the fatal ſyſtem of funding; z 
ſyſtem, that, in momentary exertions, anticipata 


too was the creation of a moneyed int ereſt, wiki 
the national debt. Nor from that time, have tha 
ruinous connections, on either ſide of the Atlant, 
ceaſed to divide and diſtract our attention from d 
meſtie improvements, to exhauſt our finances, vt 
our ſtrength in the conſtant beenden of wan, the] 
= have been the fruitful — of. 


Tax Houſe of e bad now 1 805 an th 
i ruins of that of Auftria—and it has been the fate 
of Europe for centuries paſt, to ſee its tranquility 
_ diſturbed by the ambitious views and project & 
_ univerſal monarchy, entertained by theſz nl 
powers. It was now for Britain to enter the lik 
- againſt the one, as ſhe had formerly done with ſu 
| ſucceſs againft the other, to preſerve the balance be 
tween them and the other States. We have touct- 
ed on t he dexterous means uſed, the line of meal 
purſued, the favourable conjunctures ſeized on to: 
_— the dounfal of the firſt of theſe ſs | 
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curb the 1 7 -the means uſed, the effef produr 
cd, n a Aridi contraſt. 


"EW as we were in ibs fams fortunate Gtua- | 
tion, that Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth were 
n, removed from the theatre of war, out of the 
bene of action, ſpectators of the ſtruggle for power, 
ve all at once left our ſtrong hold, our inſular faſt- 
deb, plunged into all the broils and polities of the 
Continent, inſtead of ſeconds, became principals In: 
the war: It was Britain' s men, Britain's money, 

that chiefly fought the battles of Holland and Au- 
tris, though, of all the N . the leaſt | 
en in them. LE | 


b the 


fought them, than in the quotas of men and money 
ſhe — to thaw, i is not more doubtful. Ko 


Sms fa the number of fortified alaces 
it exery where abounds in, was the moſt diſadvanta- 
geous ground that France could have been oppoſed 
an: It was, as the political writers of the time cal- 
lech it, like taking the bull by the horns. Then, as 
to the conduct of the war, it was attended with 5 
many and ſignal victories, that redounded principal- 
ly to the glory of the Britiſh arms, as they, of all 


choice of the place where, and the manner how ſhe = 


ü % 


the allies. contribatcd moſt to them: And they 
were ſuch, as, in the firſt years of the war, wn 
amply ſufficient to have ſecured a peace, in whit 


all the objects of the war might have been fully pr; 


_ vided for; and this was teſtified by the full and in. 

_ plicit declarations of Lewis XIV. at the confers, 

ces held in the year 1705 or 1706, to negotiate 

treaty, the terms of which he left diſcretionary th 
the allies. More than that could not have been iſ 
ed by them at firſt, nor hoped for at laſt ; their fic 

_ ceſſes more than N their moſt languim ti. 


| PeQurions. ; 


1 "ts, from the beginning, the intereſts of Bft 
were moſt of all ſacrificed, in furniſhing ſo much 
more than her due proportion of men and mene 
to the common cauſe; from this ſtage of the vr, 

| they were ſtill more ſo, for the ſame reaſons, u 
ſhe had moſt at ſtake that was leaſt concerned: 

And now. the reſt of the confederated powers, nt 
were at firſt gainers in her loſs, became, in thei 
turn, ſharers in it, as the great object of the con. 
federacy was accompliſhed, and the common in- 
tereſts of all engaged in it, were made ſubſervient 


| to thoſe of a few deſigning individuals. Nor was 


the ſucceſs of the allied arms, after this de ſertion 
1 of the cauſe, and violation of the public faith, 1 
: my ſhape _ to what it had been "ow it 
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7 The . reaped at Blenheim, „Lite, Ramillies, 
Malplaquet, were all previous to it. There is one 
\ W:cmackable fact mentioned by Swift, that puts this 


vices, voted for one year of Britain's proportion of 
the expenditure, were ſeven millions, and the ſue- 


tune of the War. 


P2. 


ruth in a ſtriking point of view; the current ſer- 


els of the campaign amounted to no more than 
the taking of one inſignificant town, the loſs or 
rig of which was in no degree & deciſive of the 125. 


Seen 8 abuts in the adminiſtration of af- | 
furs, produced, at length, a change of men and 
nealures ;—the Whig party was turned out, with 
them the Duke of Marlborough, out of all his 
euploy ments; the Tory came in, the Duke of 
mond was appointed to the command of the : 
uny, The change. of miniſtry did not remedy 
the affairs of this country, or extricate it out of its 
fculties, A great army was ſtill kept on foot 
u Flanders, though allowed to remain inactive, 
ud ſeparate itſelf from the reſt of the allies: 
Which ſeparation ſo weakened them, as to occa- 
ton the diſaſter at Denain, where the troops co- 
rring the ſiege of Landrecy, under Lord Albe- 
narle, were defeated in their entrenchments by 
Marſhall Villars, and the defeat followed by the 
wing of the ſiege of the only pjace of Len ned 
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> that remained, to flop the career to Paris of Fo 
combined: forces under Prince Eugene ; 3 and which 
muſt have ſubmitted to fo able a commander, bad 


he been ſupported by the Britiſh troops. So that 
the laſt error committed, in not continuing the 


war longer, was perhaps worſe than tha: in cop 
tinuing it ſo long, at leaſt the avoiding the laſt va 
the only remedy left for the firſt. The only al. 
ternatives for Britain in fuch a dilemma were, 
either to have deſerted the alliance ſooner or later 
than ſhe did: But in embracing neither, the 0- 


ject of the war was totally fruſtrated and abardon- 


ed. The Spaniſh ſucceſſion was ſecured i in the 
Houſe of Bourbon the barrier on the fide of | 
Flanders, left too much territory to that power, 
and was too ineffectual a curb to it—and all the 
indemnification obtained to Britain by the peace 
of Utrecht, for a debt of fifty-five millions con- 
| trated, was the barren rock of Gibraltar, and li- 
' norca in Europe, in America the addition of more 
_ territories to thoſe of too great extent; poſſeſſed | 


by her there before; all which acquiſitions have 


only ſerved to increaſe that debt. In all our | 
' treaties of peace, whether after ſucceſsful or un. 
ſucceſsful wars, we have been made the dupes, in 
6 the wars too often the bubbles. 
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Waar our conduct was in this, is to be ſeen, paint- 3 
ed in the trueſt and moſt lively colours, in the Tory 
writers of that time, Bolingbroke and Swift, at 


aſt the errors of the Whig party; thoſe of their | 
own, they either ſüppreſs or varniſh over. Nor | 
iced we heſitate to pronounce, after a ſerious in- | 


refligation of the conteſt at home and abroad, that | 1 

ur continental connections have been no leſs un- 
trtunately formed, ruinouſly kept up on this than 
a the other fide of the Atlantic... 


Taz Emperor, whoſo 3 the Queen of : 
Hungary, owed her elevation to Great Britain, 


hat fought her battles, and, in fighting them, isn. 
curred ſo many millions of debt, impoſes the ſtrict- . = 


el prohibitions on the importation of Britiſh ma- 

matures into his dominions. He is, beſides, 

employed in weakening the barrier we ſo heroical- 

lx reared, ſo long guaranteed, a leading object in 

that ruinous war, and almoſt the ſole fruits reaped 

rom it at the following peace. Britain, on the 
other hand, with the Houſes of Brandenbourg,  * 
derony and Sweden, has entered into the Germa- 

pic league, that is intended to overawe and control 

the Houſe of Auſtria, ſo long her ally, and the 

rival of that of Bourbon, with which a commeteial 

N Is concluded. | 
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the old alliance, took in the late conteſt with on 


with them, but with their own as well as ou 
| Hereditary enemies, from whom, at the pen. 


obtained it, as they once ſo effectually did before, 
at the time of their throwing off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and have ſince ſo repeatedly continued to do. I 
return for which uniform ſeries of ſupport, they 


| firſt broke the ties of gratitude, the leaſt binding 
_ that connects ſtates, and thoſe more coercive of 


that independence to our colonies, that they, 


; through our means, chiefly, gained firſt from 
| Spain, and afterwards maintained againſt France, 


Tux aſſiſtance afforded the revolted colonies 
by Spain, was contrary to its intereſts, if not ſo 
immediately, yet ultimately it muſt prove ſo, in 
| paving the way to a like revolution, in the 10uth- 
ern continent of America, to that in the north- 
ern; finally too, all the lands muſt ſhare the fate 
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War part the Dutch, the other member di 


colonies, is well known; the not only leaguing 


od in view, they fled to us for protection, and 


intereſt the faith of all our treaties and alliance 
then combined with France and Spain to give 


of the « continent. DR 


5 Taz exchange of the Floridas may retard ſuch Wil | 


a revolution, in forming a barrier between the 


tos 1 


ſons there. 


man policy; moſt of the allies acting in concert 


us from, , 


no powers that divide it, and more ſtrongly ce- 
nenting the alliance between the three already 
formed : And while it proves the means of prevent- 
ng the embroiling affairs between them, may re- 
kindle the flames of war with us: That reſtleſs power 
once more getting footing on that continent, will 
tiſtard the peace of it as . when it had me 8 


Sven have been the fruits reaped towards the 
doſe of the eighteenth century, from the allianecss 
and connections formed by us in the beginning of 
it, as if fortune ſported with all the ſchemes of hu- 


vith the power that was the object of the confede- 
racy, ſome of them lately at variance with each 
other, concerning the free navigation of the Scheldt 
and Indian ſeas. Ever extravagant has been the 
departure from the ſecurity and independence of 
our inſular fituation, to plunge into all the broils 

md confuſions of the continent, which the almoſt 
miform ſeries of our miſtaken politics has been ſo _ 
mduſtrious to connect us and, as nature to detach | 


Tax revolution in the new hemiſphere ſeems to 
be but the forerunner of others in the old: for, in 
tne hiſtory of Europe, never were there ſo extenſive 
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= oombiactions forming among its powers, as at thus 


day »vrelent themſelves, with a view to proportion- 


ed changes in the ſyſtem of things. The centre 
and moving principle of all theſe political maching- 
5 tions is our jealous rival, and this country is the 
primary object ſhe propoſes to herſelf in them, aud 

| annexed to it ſhe no doubt has her ſecondary, 
To the triple league, ſhe has formed with her great 
neighbouring maritime powers, traverſing the Bl. 
tic ſhe has invited Sweden to accede. She i is ne- 
gotiating a treaty of commerce with Ruſſia, au 
by her intrigues, it is feared, is retarding the con. 
pletion of ours at that and other courts. If ſhe 

_ ſhould prove equally ſucceſsful i in her negotiations 
there, what a ſcene is opened to us in the event of 
a war! We ſhall probably have to encounter all 
Europe as avowed. enemies, inſtead of one half d 
it, as in the late war, and the other half concealed 
ones. Should Ruſſia prove an exception to the gt. 
neral confederacy, in conſequence of our negotiz- 
tions being attended with more ſucceſs at that 
court, than thoſe of our neighbours, ſtill the balauce 
muſt be greatly againſt us, from the diſtance of our 
northern allies, the Baltic's being frozen ſo great 3 
part of the year, and neceſſarily retarding, if not 

- obſtructing all concerted operations between us and 
them. When that bar of nature is for a time te- 
moved, it is s ſucceeded by all hole We are expotes 


eq 
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* Þ: 
, from the intervention of the different branches | 
of the formidable confederacy, who enjoy every ad- 


rantage of local ſituation, that may enable them 


to intercept the ſtipulated mutual ſuccours. The 


ſeverity and length of the winters in thoſe latitudes 
equally check and retard the military operations by 


and. The French are in poſſe ſſion of a naval arfe- 


ul at Gottenburgh, in a kingdom from whence we 


ue ſupplied with great part of our naval ſtores; 
which eſtabliſhment, together with their alliances, 


furniſhes them with an opportunity of cutting uß 
by the root the finews of our maritime greatneſs. 
leis already much endangered in the want of its 
former ſupply of the American ſhip-timber, and 
great additional conſumption of the home growth. * 


Axp what proſpect does that quarter afford, in 


refpeR of future alliances ? In the event of an ear- 


7 rupture with our neighbours, while the wounds? 
of our late conteſt with it;are freſh in remembrance,” 


it is to be feared, that, ſhould it ſhare in the quar- 


rel, as too probably it will, the paſſions and preju- 


tices will continue the ſame bias they have receiv 


ed: And there is the addition in the ſcale againſt 


u, of another quarter of the globe. How do the re- 
maining two ſtand aſſected? Not amicably towards 


u, if French intrigues and political addreſs have 
ready prevailed at the Porte in great meaſure to 
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hs FE Ie of our Hs of the Lewa trade; ad 
: if our alliance with Ruſſia ſhould be cemented, i 
will have the effect to alienate us ſtill more fron 
the Ottoman Court. In this picture, let others de. 
termine whether exaggerated or not, there ſcem 
to threaten us, on the breaking out of a wer, age. 


| neral confederacy of the powers throughout the | 


four quarters of the globe, at the inſtance of tha: 
_ which, in the war of 1956, ſuffered ſuch accunily 


ted loſſes at our hands, in all the four quarters. I; 


was therefore not only wittily, but well ſaid in the 
Houſe of Commons, that we had but one enemy, 


and that was the world, and yet divided agalt 
ourſelves, Nor did ever {Britons more than now, 


anſwer the deſcription given of them by the lan 
Poet, Tato 4 ty orbe N 5 


5 Ir 1 not to . * 333 to mand übe 


1 alarm, but to the liberties of Europe, for involved in 
5 its liberties are thoſe of the continent: Not hing ſbort 
of univerſal monarchy can be the object of ſuch uni- 


verſal combinations and alliances, the means only va- 


N . ried ; nothing ſhort of the rene wal of that airy plan- 


tom, ſo long in vain ſought after, firſt by the Houle 

of Auſtria, then by.that of Bourbon, nor ever more 

| likely to be realized by one or the other, than non 
in the union of both, fortified by ſuch political con. 


- nations. Should tay Neve the fed to batte 
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he liberty of that Iſle, which ſo long and ſo happi- 

y has ſtood forth the aſſertor of that of Europe, 
et Europe beware left its liberties then loſe the 

lance on which they hang. Such combinations. 


xe too complicated, too violent to laſt; and if the 


jet of their formation is ſuch as is here alluded 
ts, that once ſatisfied the ſharing of the ſpoils, if 
thing elſe, will as haſtily operate its diſſolution, 
md then it is, that * weaker powers will fall a 5 


prey to the Rater 


Taexz is a ane paſſage in Monteſquieu's 
Grandeur et Decadence des Romans, where the pa- 
nel is drawn between Rome and Carthage: 
«The powers eſtabliſhed by commerce, can ſubſiſt 
„long time in a ſtate of mediocrity; but their 
* rrandeur is of ſhort duration. They raiſe them - 
"ſelves by little and little, and without any one 
" perceiving it; for they do no particular act that 
„is remarkable, to ſignalize their power; but 
" when things are come to that point, that there is 

no concealing, every one ſeeks to deprive that 

nation of an advantage, which it has not gained, 
"if the expreſſion my: be allowed, but by ſur- 
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Tar refletion is general, all the commercial 


Wes, whether ancient or modern, either have, or 
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tits certainty; in modern times, Portugal eat 


| lightened foreigners, unbiaſſed, unprejudiced, are 
- the . to be relied « on. T. . fond thus fa 


0 1} - 


may experience the truth of it. In antiquity, 4 
thens and Carthage were ſtriking inſtances g 


it, and, in a moſt ſingular manner, Britain in h 
conteſt with her colonies, when, beſides Ameta 
ſhe had to oppoſe one half of Europe as avon 
enemies, while the other half acted as concelly 
ones, in the confederacy entered into, unprecedat 
ed in hiſtory, the armed neutrality. If Hellad 
has not yet verified the remark, the time may nx 
be far diſtant when it will be ſeen, how far ctr 
commercial nations will riſe on the ruins of its trade, 
as it roſe on the ruins of the Portugueſe. 
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On would imagine, chat Monteſquieu, in dns 


7 ing the above reflection, from a retroſpett of the Re 
commercial ftates of antiquity, had foreſeen the f 50 
of Britain, and with it the part his own country v d 
to bear in the almoſt n ne formed la 
againſt! its 1 of 
. | fe 

0 Ir is wh a 1 rapture and enthuſiaſm, G1 
that in his greater work he ſpeaks of the Engiih s in 
aà model of the moſt perfect human confitution ri 
that could be framed, as De Lolme has done after Ve 
him. The concurring teftimonies of two fich es- to 
{9 
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ine, the iin of a was the VEE of 
ug the purifying and refining it, to bring it to its 
at ſtandard, coſt the nation revolutions, violent 
eine convulſions, and ſtreams of its beſt blood. 
Through all the extremes it was agitated and toſſed 
u, the ſpirit of liberty was kept alive, ſteadily 
purſued its object, till in the end it prevailed. In 
the completion of the great work, no country has 
ever ſo nobly aſſerted the rights of men, or with ſo 
maſterly a hand aſcertained the juſt limits and pro- 
portions between the Prince and the People, between 
Prerogative and Privilege. And as it beſt among 
the nations aſſerted the cauſe of Liberty, ſo was it 
the firſt in modern Europe to ſtand forth its patron . 
both in Church and State. It led the way in the 
Reformation, in breaking the fetters of the Papal 
roke ; and after diſpelling the gloom of the Romiſth 
| luperſtition, and emancipating itſelf from the abjet 
lavery it impoſed, it ſoon emerged out of the ſhades 
Gothic night, and burſt aſunder the bands of the 
feudal ſyſtem. Nor was this all, though what it 
dd in theſe two inſtances for the cauſe of humanity, 
in ſo admirably aſſerting its civil and religious 
rights, will ever redound to its moſt laſting fame; 
yet in the ſame way, it firſt, in modern hiſtory, roſe | 
to literary eminence, and ever ſince has cvntioned | 
o maintain he ſame Gs os See 


= 
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| From that memorable epoch in modern hiſtory, 


the middle of the 15th century, when the overthroy 
of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. in the Eat; 
in the Weſt the diſcovery of the Indies by Chriſto. 
pher Columbus, at which is to be dated the reviril 
of Grecian ſcience, when the invention of Printing 
made ſuch a revolution in the arts of peace; the in. 
vention of Gunpowder in the art of war, when niſto. 
ry is to be ſtudied, not merely read, what an aſto. 
niſhing figure does Britain make from that j. 
downwards, not only in the reſpects juſt mentioned, 
but in variety of others, and in none more than 
| reaping the firſt fruits of theſe two great diſcoveries, 
her literary and martial glory keeping pace vit 
each other, and i in both, * to far eclipling excr 
other nation. 3 
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than Sir Thomas More ſucceſsfully entered them; 
he was followed by Hervey, and that great philoſo- 


pher Lord Verulam, who, by the introduction gf 


experiment into ſcience, prepared the way for the 
| ſublime diſcoveries, and infallible truths of the im- 


mortal Newton; before whoſe ſuperior luſtre and 


55 influence, Deſcartes and his aerial yortices, or whill- 
Pools, with all the ſupport given them by Male- 
branche, diſappear as the ſhades of night before the 

Sans” T heſe, 1 in . and in . the wir 


t 1 1 
mitable Shakeſpeare, with equal ſplendor, led the 


my. To theſe ornaments of our annals, need not 
de added that long liſt of other eminent phil6ſophers, 
poets, hiſtorians, and writers that have excelled in 

the various branches of literature, whoſe merits are 

o well known, and whom in another Place I have” | 


md occaſion to mention. 28 


So a pages of the Britiſh ſtory illuſtrated: 


and adorned, and thus was it that Britain, at the 


ame time that it choſe the beſt conſtitution, the 
bet religion for itſelf, extended a tolcration to all 
religions 3 and not ſatisfied with aſſerting its own | 
nuural rights, and far from confining its views with 
in the limits of its own iſlands, made Europe the 
theatre of its operations in maintaining the cauſe of 
Europe, and ſtanding forth the champion of its li- 


berties. While ſuch were the extenſive and im- 


portant objects of its victories, its ſcience and arts 


alightened the univerſe, and cultivated humanity. 


TEM 


Wan ſuch were the benefits conferred by it on - 
ſdeiety, it deſerved no ſuch return as it met with; 


ullead of a peaceable intercourſe in the way of trade 
mh all the ſurrounding nations, in the time of pu- 
bc calamity, in the hour of danger, a total deſer- 


tion of friends and allies, aud half of Europe, with . 
America up in arms againſt it. If it is conhdered, 
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EOF 
| that envy and jealouſy are to be overcome neithe 
by ſtates nor individuals, the ſurpriſe vaniſhes, ud 
the regret remains. Hercules could conquer theſ 
two fiends only by his death : Britain find, them 


2 ſurviving her fall. nt 
1 | 1 bi 
Non other wie the Ress of Athens, whoſe hi th 
| ſtory, in the leading features, ſo ſtrikingly reſenis Bi tt 
that of this country. After the glorious ſtands re a 
peatedly made by that flouriſhing ſtate, in defence of pL 
the liberties of Greece, in its oppoſitions to the Pr. WW #* 
Lan deſcent, firſt under its renowned leader Mili WM #* 
ades on the plains of Marathon, then at the Stit 
of Salamis, under the conduct of Themittoces : WW 
After it ſo had, and while it till was continuing to 2 
embelliſh philoſophy, and the fine arts with ſuch in- N 
imitable productions of genius, it was then that it “ 
experienced againſt it, in the Peloponneſian war, an 8 
almoſt general confederacy of the principal cities of ki 
Greece, which did not end but in its entire cr. 
throw, and ſubjection to the rival power of Spart 8 
That in the ſequel, and towards the cloſe, the peraſle 1 
of the two hiſtories may not be ſo exactly preſerved, Wil ® 
as in the intermediate parts, is for Britain well to be. id 
ware, that it may not experience, in its dingt- t: 
| rous and watchful rival, what Athens felt in Lace- WW © 
i demon, and Carthage in Rome, is for it well to 4 


; guard eie. As Carthage 1 was to Rome « 0n the 
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ſppolite ade of the Mediterranean, & 3 is Britain to 
France, on the oppoſite fide of the Engliſh channel. 
The points in which the parallel between the two 
dates is moſt ſtriking, are their liberty, commerce, 
"rettine factions, mutual lot to cope with an am- 
bitious reſtleſs rival, and their means of doing it, 
their riches. And may not the alarmivg ſymptoms 
that this iſland is threatened with from its diviſions _ 
ud caballing ſpirit, that ceaſe not in thoſe times of 
public danger and calamity, when the enemy is 
knocking at its gates, produce a ſimilarity 1 in its 5 
fate with that of the African republic. 


waar ome for Britain, in oppoſition to that 
nion of powers, formed and forming againſt it, is an 
entire union in itſelf. Let it beware of the factions 
d Carthage, and the fate they conſpired to draw on 
it. It was England's union, its compact and ſolid 
late, that nurſed in it the ſpirit that has reared its 
perfect conſtitution, conſecrated it the ſole region, 
and choſen ſeat of Liberty, cultivated her receſſes, 
raiſed her temple, and on her altars facrificed. It 
vas when the din of faction was no more heard, 
when the voice of party. rage ſlept, that it reached 


the ſummit of glory, and victory from pole to pole 


cromned its arms. It was when divided againſt it- 
bl, it fell from that towering height to its preſent 
on cb, never to riſe again but by rag 


3 
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which alone can arm it einn all attacks from Kit 
in, or from without. | 


Letit tend? to, dad wavindy weigh that profound 
reflection, coming from the neighbouring natia, 
drawn from the hiſtory of antiquity, founded in the 
experience of ages, therefore extenſive in its appli 
cation, probably infallible in its concluſions, and 
conſider it as a prediction of its ſtill further declen- 
ſion, as it has already proved of its preſent ſtate of 
ebbing, and fo turn it to its advantage. Let Bri. 
tain reflect, that France will not reſt ſatisfied with 
the preſent involved, embarraſſed ſituation it has f 
much contributed to reduce us to; but, on the con. 
6 trary, availing itſelf of our complicated diftref, our 


late heavy loſſes, of the powerful confederacies it ha 


formed againſt us, the alliances it has detached from 
us, all which favourable circumſtances have enable 
it to reduce its land- forees, the better to bend its 
whole attention to the improvement of its marine, 


ſo taking advantage of its own either abſolute or re 
| ative flouriſhing ſtate, from its jealouſy of our trace, 
unconquerable envy of our , it wil ſeck | 


our further Is 155 


To turn at length « our eyes from foreign to to 
mieſtic policy, that policy reſorted to in the mutual 
85 intercourſe of the two 1 of the ſand, and the 


4 WF 3 


two iſlands themſelves, it is feared we ſhall have no 
more reaſon to approve of the one than the other, 
but find both equally defective, alike conducive to 1 
the e embarraſſed ſtate of affairs. % | 
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| b viewing the intereſts of Great Britain as con- 
nected with thoſe of its neighbouring ſiſter kingdom, 
the firſt ſtriking idea, that naturally and neceſſarily 
preſents itſelf, is a full participation of each others 
advantages and diſadvantages, in a firm and lafting 
bond of union. Without ſuch a connection, the 
one is far ſunk below her fo late elevated ſtation in 
the political ſcale of Europe, and the other will ne- 
ver riſe near to it. All ideas of commercial regula- 
tions diſappear before this as temporary expedients, 
abſorbed in its ſuperior influence. They have been 
attempted, from time to time, in a variety of fluc- 
tuating ſhapes, and in all of them have ſucceſſively 
eluded the ſearch ; nor will they ever be renewed 
with any proſpect of real advantage, or laſting ſuc- _ 
ceſs to the contracting nations. They therefore 
ſhould, it would ſeem, be laid aſide, with a view to 
the lenient hand of time diſſipating the paſſions and 
prejudices, that at preſent bar the completion of fo 
deſirable an event. Not but that it is attended with 
difficulties, that appear ſcarcely ſurmountable in 
any length of time. They ariſe from the ſpirit of 
independence, diffuſed among our neighbouring 


e an cas beta from us in the 


day of our adverſity, and conſequent jealouſy enter. 


: : tained of it by 2 . people ſo late emerged from a 


ſtate of ſubjection. If in return for the independ. 


; ence given to them, we had ſecured to ourſelves but 
an union, or if an union had been made the condi. 
tion of independence, we had then eſfectually provi. 
ded for the moſt valuable and permanent intereſts of 
both nations, as they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
But we were then ſo involved in the American war, 
as not to have been able to think of ſuch extenſive 
arrangements at home; and it is well, if we hive 
not to attribute the final loſs of Ireland to that 
of America among our other lofles ; and it is to be 
_ wiſhed, that even chere — be the falle extent of 
n. 5 


8 Now, it is feared, it is much too late to propoſe 
the terms, the opportunity is loſt, and we may offer 


them only to be rejected; and how a great and once 


powerful nation, with the hereditary martial ſpurit | 
| this is poſſeſſed of, can brook inſult upon loſs from 
a long dependent, and much inferior people, i for 
1 to conſider. It is for it well to weigh, whether 
that country, warned by the example of the Scottiſh 
nation, will not, with a more jealous eye, watch | 
over its newly acquired liberty and independence, 
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an chat deluded people guarded its ancient be. 


reditary ng _ immunities. | 


-Avp hon let us SY a white. to take a ſurvey of 
that proceeding, the Union between the two kingdoms, 
That warlike people, that, never could be brought 


by its aſpiring neighbours to make a ſurrender of its 


rights in the field, was egregiouſly duped out of 
chem in the cabinet. That a nation that had ſo well 
fought, ſhould have ſo miſerably negotiated, is at 

ence matter of regret and aſtoniſhment. Nor in 

wy other light, can that ſo much canvaſſed treaty 
of Union, be looked on coolly and diſpaſſionately, 
without bias or prejudice. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that that national act, with all its painful conſe- 
quences, is far preferable to that continual ſtate of 
war, in which the two countries, ſo far back in their 
hiſtories, had been involved: But that ſtate of war 

had long ceaſed, prior to the Union of the two | 
Kingdoms, it had ceaſed even before the Union of 

the two Crowns: The removal then of that calami- 

ty, was none of the advantages attending chat act to 


either nation. 


10 counterbalance the innumerable advantages 
that England derives from it, What is the ſingle be- 
refit Scotland reaps ? A communication of trade, it 
vill be anſwered. It may be a queſtion, how far 
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that was beneficial ; and to ſolve this queſtion, i 
Will be neceſſary to have ſome recourſe to prinei. 
ples—and principles ſeem to teach us, that com. 
merce ſhould rather be the conſequence of agtiei. 
ture, arts, and manufactures, than the means of 
them. Agriculture being the baſis, all the ref fol. 
| low of courſe, and progreſſively in their order: But 
to begin with commerce, and ſo in an inverſe me. 

thod, through the medium of arts and manufatturs, 
to arrive at the culture of land, is a reverſal of al 
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order in the ceconomy of things, and conſtitutes their 


retrogade motion. The progreſs to refinement and | 
luxury in bodies politic, as well as natural, ſhould 
de by flow degrees, not rapid and haſty ſtrides 
But, by the Union, it was meant that we ſhould at 
once plunge into all the affluence, luxury, and re- 
finement of Engliſh commerce, from a very mode 
rate degree of civilization. It was not fo that Eng- 
land advanced to her commercial greatneſs ; ſhe 
' otherwiſe proportioned means to ends—ſhe prudent- 
ly made agriculture the foundation of her wealth 
and conſequence; and, had it not been for her too 
early adoption of the colonizing ſyſtem, as has been 
above ſhewn, ſhe would have made till leſs progret 
in commerce, till ſhe had made greater in agriculture; | 
nor would ſhe have ſought to have acquired her fo- 
' reign dependencies, till, from the cultivation of a! 
| Her improveable waſte lands at home, and conk:- 
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quent luxuriant population, ſhe had no room left 
fr the ſuperfluity of her inhabitants. The colo- 
nes form a ſtriking contraſt to the whole United 
Kingdom, in their rapid advances to national pro- 
ſperity and independence, in eſtabliſhing agriculture 
zs the baſis, and progreſhvely l — | 


all = TO Sager” of 1 e | 


Fou ; the 3 Wadde i l her very 15 
great diſproportion of improved lands, to thoſe that 
are improveable and waſte, at the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, ſince it is ſo great at preſent, together with 
her confined method of improvement, obſerved in 
the cultivated parts, then eſpecially, as it is at this 
day capable of ſuch enlargement, was not ſufficiently 
ripened or matured, for the prodigious, ſudden, and 
unnatural influx of Engliſh trade. She had not 
ſtamina, was not poſſeſſed of ſufficient internal 
length, ariſing from increaſe of cultivation and po- 
pulation, for great external exertions, in a commer- | 
cial line; ſhe could not, in her infant flate, ſpare 
men enough to anſwer the common dangers of the 
la, attendant on a complicated and extenſive trade, 
independent of the drains of wars, emigrations, fo- 
reign ſettlements, that are the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of it. In return for Engliſh commerce, our 
ſubjeting Scotch trade to the Engliſh duties, was 
receiving it with ſuch embarraſſments, as very 
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| much diminiſhed 3 its value, and; joined with the ſpy 


rit of election, has proved the ruin of many of the 

_ towns on the coaſt of Fife; and if on their ruin, 
have riſen to a flouriſhing ſtate, the towns of Perth, 
Dundee, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and others, ſtill tha 
is but enriching one part of the country at the er- 
| pence of another, inſtead of all parts being alike bs. 
nefited. In the ſame deſolate ſituation with the 
coaſt of Fife, is that of Galloway, Ayr, and Kin- 


cudbright, though admirably calculated for carry. | 


ing on an extenſive trade with England, Ireland, 
and the various parts of the old and new yorld 
Its local advantages are facrificed to ſmuggling in 
few ſtraggling petty towns. Its contraband trade 
has declined with that of the Iſle of Man, and, with 
the excellent roads, the firſt ſtep to all improve- 
ments made in that extenſive tract of country, 1 


way is paved for the enterpriſing ſpirit of landlord 


to ſubſtitute, in the room of the decayed, illicit, 


more flouriſhing lawful trade. Nor better is the 


condition of the whole extent of coaſt rouns Seot- 
land, with a few exceptions, as ſhall be more en- 


8 larged on, in its proper nen where the fiſheries are | 


95 e 


Wirn che ſo long obtained participation of the 
latitude of their extenſive trade, how many ports 
By and havens fit to hold the Ty of Great Brita 
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6 and unoccupied! How many Iſles are there ſur - 
wunding this, which, if attended to, and cultivated, 


uſtead of the waſte condition they are in, might 
he proved valuable ſeveral dependencies, with 


heir tre de ſupporting and aggrandiſing the parent 
fate, Whence does this ariſe, but from the ne- 


ſity of trade keeping pace with agriculture, not - 


nithſtanding all the means uſed; to compare great 
things with ſmall,” to force like muſhroom appear- 
mees, or hot-bed productions, its vinatural * 


* g e 


Tur whiels of commerce, ., being ſo weighed, and 
the balance found ſo little in our favour, if not ſo 
nuch againſt us, from the falſe conception it gives 
wof a borrowed greatneſs, of riches not natural 

| to us, nor entirely our own, in the further proſecu- 
tion of it, the argument will aſſume a different 
lape, and the evident advantages on the fide of 
England, will appear greatly to preponderate in the 
ſcale, With our Parliament, went our ancient he- 
reditary ſpirit of independence, and national conſe- . 
quence : With it the product of our great landed 
property, in the poſſeſſion of Lords and Commons, 

to be ſquandered and diſſipated in the overgrown” 
luurious ſeat of Empire: Here is a very hesvy ar- 
tice againſt us in the balance of trade; for which - 
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there is no return. Add to the conſumption of on 
| wealth there, the barren and pernicious effects of i, 
the importation of the extravagant ideas of Englä 


luxury, with the returning Legiſlators, into a yet hut 


growing and rudely formed country, not ſufficient 
ly matured to refiſt its infectious qualities: And 
their fortunes little equal to the weight of attending 
ſeo diſtant a legiſlation, with the remains, are {il 
leſs equal at home to the ſupport of ſuch a load of 
foreign luxury. The contagion of example too, 
ſpreads far, the force of imitation propagates the 
_ diſeaſe, and renders it incurable. And thus, in a 


yet but infant ſtate, we have the corruption abound- 


ing, that is incident only to full grown bodies poli- 
tic. To this exhauſting a drain, may be added 
| thoſe other two of education and appeals ; not to 
mention the various articles of trade. The annual 
exports to Scotland, between 1763 and 1775, in. 


_ cluding the money ſpent in England, by the Scots, | 
are ſtated at L. 2,600,000, the exports to America | 
never exceeded L. 1,763,409, upon an average df 


ten years, prior to 1780, not even in 1777, the 


Higheſt year of exports, particularly to America. 


The balance is near a million. Much more propor- 


tionably to what Scotland has gained in its trace 


with the Engliſh dependencies, it has loſt in that 


with England itſelf. This truth may be illuſtrated 
dy analogy, drawn between the bodies, natural ad 


5 


t 33 1 


there yet remains one to be added to the liſt, more 


than equal in weight to all the reſt, our proportion 

of the national debt, and with the mention of it, we 
may cloſe this ſummary review of the relative ſitu - 
trons of the united parts of this Iſland, and proſecute 
our enquiries into the ſtate of the neighbouring one, 
which led us into this deduction. Before quitting 
t it may be obſerved, that the thoughts on this 
ſubject, as well as the colonizing ſyſtem, were put 
together, before the peruſal of the admirable publi- 
cation, the Wealth of Nations; the coincidence 
of ideas to be traced in ſo high an authority is a 
Feat encouragement in the ſubmitting them to the 


ow 2 e e e 


Tor Iriſh, thus warned by the example of the 
Scottiſh deluſion and miſtaken policy, will carefully. 
woid falling into the ſame error. Beſides all theſe 
. that ſhould have proved mfurmountoble - 


oo 


pitic. As i in the Cowie; the circulation of the 
flood is, the nearer the heart, the more copious and 
rigorous, and the more ſcanty and languid towards 
the extremities 3 ſo in the ſame | proportion, the re- 
ras were quicker, and more certain from one part 

of the Iſland to the other, than acroſs the Atlantic 
Ocean, between the ſame Iſland and its colonies. 
With all this detail of burdenſome articles againſt _ 
u, and not one fayourable circumſtance for us, 
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to an n of he. two parts 4k the Iland, on the 

| preſent terms, and will prove ſo to a complete i, 
corporation of the two Iſlands themſelves, there i 
another very material bar ariſing from local ſity. 
tion, the diſtance between them aud the interyeuing 

| ſea, This is a very effectual obſtruction to one Pu, 
Lament; and if Ireland, from natural as wel a po. 
| Rtical obſtacles, cannot be incorporated with Bri 


tain, on the ſame conditions that the two parts of 


Britain are with each other, one Legiſlature ſerviag 
for all, all the three might have heep ſo a the 
ſame terms, under one Head, with each their ſep 
rate legiſlation, on the model of the Britiſb. la 

vielding to this arrangement, neither of the ihres 


Gaerifice any thing, but the ſeveral cmpoueut p 


| of a firm united body conſpire in a general — 


Ne to the 8999 of the whole, 


Taz i an} ati ideas 1 
5 an Union between the two kingdoms, long previous 
to the period that it took place, was a federal, not 
an incorporating one. Edward the Firſt and 


4 Third, were bent on no other, nor under any other 


impreſſion did the Commiſſioners, on the part of 


Scotland, meet to negotiate it in Queen Aune's | 


reign ; till, by bribery and undue influence, they 


were gained over to the views of the Engliſh, to 


| betray the truſt repoſed in them, to ſacrifice the 


[971 


real iatereth of both obople'3 F and by the ſame un 
juſtifiable, - ſecret, indirect means, joined with the 
wpearance of open force, a ratification of their 
deed was procured i in the Scottiſh Parliament. 


Tax circumſtances, that led to this revolution in. 
the political ſtate of the Iſland, were ſingularly eri- 
tieal.. It took place on the eve of the Hanoverian _ 
cceſhion, at a time when a great party in England 
dere in correſpondence with the exiled family, and 
the inclinations of all Scotland might be ſuppo- 
kd to be favourable to its ancient race of Kings. 
deotland was then in arms, and Britain was reduced 
w the alternative of an Union to ſecure the preſent 
acceſon, or a civil war to endanger it. The firſt 
As as adopted, as the leaſt of the two d evils. 


8 lokes 3 in n tos relle 
ration of the Scots Parliament, without impeach- : 
ment of the Union, as by ſuch an act, ſhe only re- 
moves one of the leaſt ſources of wealth, that con- 
zibutes to the aggrandiſement of the greatly over- 
grown ſeat of empire, the ſize of which has been 
hong haſtening the decline of the ſtate. What 
London would loſe, Seotland would gain, and 
tarough the medium of Scotland, England; and 
England is ſo much benefited in the preſent ſyſ- 
tem. of things,: how much more would! it bei in the i 

* 3 
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event of ſuch a ha At the lame time, 1 
that ſource of evil is removed from the one capital, 
a proportional good is tranſplanted to the other, 
there to circulate the riches that nature meant it 
| ſhould have. The more equally the riches of 2 
country are diffuſed over the face of it, tc the ut. | 
maſt limits of its moſt remote provinces, where, as, 
in the extremities of the natural body, the circuls 
tion of the blood being 3 requires the 
greater encouragement, the more ä is the 
= | ſtate of that _— 


| By ſuch a l union, all the 4280 3 
parts have every thing to gain, and nothing to loſe; 

F they become a firm, compact ſolid body, their mot 
| to, Tria jundla in uno. A free ſtate of too great 
= an extent, can neither guard againſt hoſtile at. 
tacks from without, or fruſtrate deſpotic attacks 
from within, any way ſo well as by ſubdividing it- 
3 ſelf into ſeveral federal ſtates under one bead. 
[ There is the more urgent neceſlity for ſuch a triple 
union, to oppoſe the triple league that is formed on 
| | the continent againſt the objects of it, by that power | 
that ever has been ready to foment diviſions in the 
® Iſland of Great Britain, and take advantage of them 
1 when fomented; and that ever will be ready to | 
# encourage the ſame diviſions between the to 


I9)] 


lands abs; and adopt the maxim, Sold of et 


;npero, with which the world was conquered. 


daa have boen ſeveral -periade in cur biſtery; 
zen that aſpiring rival might have availed atſelf, 
ith ſucceſs, of ſuch a policy, in the conteſts that 


ave ariſen between Britain and Ireland, as in Ty- 


one's rebellion, in the grand rebellion, and at the 


Revolution. But its own internal convulſions, its 


fruits in the extenſion of its conqueſts by land, 
lag prevalent inattention to commerce, prevented 
is ſeizing on ſuch favourable opportunities. Now 
that its occupations are other than they then were, 
1s views directed to different objects, and trade a- 


* 


mong them the ruling one, it is to be preſumed, 
that, in the preſent critical ſituation of the two 


lands, it will not look on with an eye of indiffe- 
reace, as on former ſimilar occaſions, but have re- 
courſe to another line of meaſures, and take an ac- 5 


uve part m Go Ps. 


8 * aſked whether he had given the 


Spartans the beſt laws he was capable of framing 


for them ? anſwered, That he had given them the 
beſt they were capable of receiving: So to paſs from 


Utopian ſchemes of policy, let us enquire into the 


noſt practicable that remain for the relief of this 
aj for the above reaſoning ſhould have -.. 
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vented the preſent terms of the Union, rather than 
no correct them: And the ſame reaſoning that 
| might evince the danger of fo late a change ſhould 


have operated againſt it at firſt. Forcible argu- 


ments on this topic, are to be drawn from the Ry. 
man ſtory, on the removal of the ſeat of empire to 
Conſtantinople. Monteſquieu's reflection on that 
event is, when a government has a form long «tz. 
bliſhed, and things are fixed in a certain ſituation, 


it is almoſt always prudent to leave them in it, be- 
cauſe the reaſons, often complex and unknown, 


that occaſion ſuch a ſtate to have ſubſiſted, occaſion 
alſo its continuance 3 but when the total iy ſtem i; 
changed, there is no remedy but for inconveniencies 
that preſent themſelves in theory, and others ate 
left remedileſs, which experience alone can diſco- 

: ver. | Thus, though the empire was of but far too 
5 great extent; the diviſion, which was made of it, 
ruined it: Becauſe all the parts of that immenſe 
body, a long time united, were adjuſted to rem: 

fo, and have a dependence on one another. 
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FINANCES O Taz RIVAL NATIONS. 


HE fruits reaped from all theſe various mea- 
* ſures of government, purſued in this and the = 
neighbouring country, come next in order under 
review, of courſe the relative ſtate * their a, creed 


tre finances. 
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” The a amount 4 the debt not given, 
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French Livres. Pounds Ste-, 


5 Expences of collect 


ing the taxes, 55 000,000 "2; $37,520 


Annual amount of: 


the OR 230, 000, 000 | 10, 062,550 


| Exportations, |= 309,000,000 13, 125, re 


Balance "or: com- | 


8 merce, 70, o00, 0 3,062, 500 
Annual 3 « e „„ 


the national debt, 207 ,000,000 _ 9,0 $6,250 


Charge of the army, 124,650,000 F. 433,437 tt | 
Navy and Colonies, 45,200,000 1,977,592 
Amount of gold and N BY 3 


ſilver coin ſuppo- | 
fed to be in. the. TOP 
kingdom, 2,200. oo 96, 2 50,0 


. Suppoſed annual 1 in- 


ereaſe, 40, 000, 000. | 1,950,000 


which he ſuppoſes equal to that of all the otr 
| "States of * together. 5 


"a 1s Kerl 1. 


8 about 5 g „ 181,0 


Y 85% Deniers. 


The erat par, i is 22 37 6 per e Seding 


1 


k-fult of Nzcxen's Calculations in the 
Account be Fave the 8 Famuary 
Un 


The revenues amount to 5 264, 154,0 
ſte expences to SIS. 


The revenues exceed the expences by 19,200,000 5 


Nota. That rp in 3 is . of 15, 326, 666 
lvr=s wen in reimburſements, of which the 
detail follows: 8 | 5 


Total of reimburſements, „„ 15,326,666 


—: c 


Or the annual intereſt of the national debt, as 
bye ſtated, Livres $1,400,090 conſiſt of liferent - 
mavities, Of the debt of Great Britain, there 
xe but about Livres 30, 002,007 extinguiſhable in | 
certain time, the reſt conſiſt of perpetual mort- 
pages, It is ſingular that this Financier ſlates the 
mal intereſts of the debts of the two nations at 
freſent equal, eſtimating ours, at pounds Sterling, l 
533,44, which ſum, at the rate of 23 livres, 

3 ous, 6 deniers per pound Sterling, would make — 
aut 257 millions French money. There is ano- 1 


* 1 
** e * * 


8 ent 8 "rad cent. is impoſed o on it. 


| eſtabliſhment of a ſinking fund, having appropri 


| . 


ther unfavourable circumſtance for Britain, thy 
enters into the comparative view, a greater pr 
portion of its debt is contracted with foreigner 
than that of France. Our national debt, at th: 
end of Queen Anne's war, was L. 5 5, ooo, ooo, a 
American L. 240, ooo, ooo. It would be curioy 
to compute at what rate has been the daily e. 
penditure of Great Britain ſince the creation of 
the world, how many thouſands, or what exten 
of ground the guineas in it, placed horizontal), 
5 would cover. 5 


| Our 3 moderate duty would be 
expedient. In France a Seignorage | or duty of 


Tan Freach 3 Kaden the 5 of us in the 


ted a ſum for the leſſening their national deve the 
- year ene the 3 


| Tas 3 1 gold and fil 

ver into Spain and Portugal, is about L. 6,000,990 
Sterling, Of which the annual conſumption #t at 

: Birmingham 1 is L. $9,900, 

| Sean _ Sas involved in debt before the 

end of the ſixteenth. A x century | before 
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England had any debe Ae The Italian fates 7 
un the ruinous TPO of — 
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Lat us hear wide the profound Baden and 5 
financier here cited, ſays on the credit of Britain, 
k wy of the attention of every Britiſh — 


- .. LOT 77 6 REIT" as. 
— 8 CARS IR gs * 


* bus been | ts hi that the 1055 of 
England ſucceed each other with more activity, 
nd to greater extent, than thoſe of France, even 
n the times that that kingdom had the moſt cre- 
dt, a circumſtance that ought to appear the more 
extraordinary, as the ſpecie of Britain, including 
n it the bank- notes, which ſtand for money, 
ſarcely equalled, for theſe ten years paſt, the 
lf of the actual ſpecie of France. It is not only 
n the extent of the public confidence, that is to be 
kught the cauſe of that aſtoniſhing faculty of bor- 
rowing, of which Britain gave more ſtriking in- 
knees in the American war than ever: He is per- 
ſaded that, with the ſame degree of credit, ſhe 
tever would have arrived at it, without the aQi- 
Nty that prevails in the circulation; or, to ſpeak 
note plainly, without the readineſs, with which 
the funds drawn to the Treaſury by the loans, and 
iterwards diſſipated for the public expence, re- 
turn into the hands of the ſubſcribers, who lend 
hem afreſh the ſucceeding years. The rapidity | 
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of that circulation ariſes from particular ecauf, 


of the kingdom to the other as quick as the pt. 
_2dly, From the ſmall extent of the Kingdn, 
| 3dly, From the centering of almoſt all the ſpecs 
in London, at once a ſea-port, capital, chief fe 


payments. 4thly, From the practice of all tl 
merchants and individuals not to have money u 
5 their repoſitories, but to lodge it with caſlieg 
without intereſt, but with the tacit permiſſion 
profit of the funds, of which they are the de poſito- 
ries: So that that multitude of ſmall ſums of ne 
ney, which otherwiſe would ſtagnate in the hand 
of individuals, by concentrating in thoſe of bark 
ers, form a capital conſiderable enough to create 


—— —— 


cnlation in Britain, two or three will be needed i- 
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I/, From the habitual and general uſage of pa 
money, which renders the payments from one «© 


of commerce, and centre of almoſt all the lurk 


: an intereſt in them to bring it into circulation E 
Laſily, That rapid circulation effentially depend oft 

on the decided confidence in Government, aways Wi Its 
with facility to the preſent hour realized, anda that 
the variety of different ways all tolerated by it, a 251 
| fo many means proper to favour the adtivity of 600 
commerce. Whatever is gained by commerce i lod; 
Added to the funds of circulation. moe 
, . ka 

Ix one year is only requiſite to complete the ci: - 
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france; from the prevalence there of the diame - 
tically oppoſite cauſes to thoſe above urged with - 
x. Credit and circulation mutually operate on 
ich other, as action and re- action. But what 
ends to diminiſh the funds of circulation in both 
countries alike, is the exceſs of taxes: For this 
reaſon, that, as in all countries their riches are 
livided into two branches, what circulates in the 
narkets to ſupply the daily wants of, and furniſh 


the neceſſaries of life to their inhabitants, and what 
ſuperfluities of ] it are in the hands of the money - 


dolders, exceſſive taxation has the effects to increaſe 
the ſums requiſite in the firſt inſtance, conſequently 
v diminiſh thoſe in > the ſecond, and raiſe the r rate of 3 


r 


Ber Aub is not only the beſt model of a political 
nſitution, but alſo of the government of finance. 
ks bank, founded in 1693, eighty- four years after 
that of Amſterdam, is /a great improvement on it, 
5 its bills, from the extent of its credit, and that of 
Government, circulate as ſpecie, and the ſpecie 
bdged in it to anſwer their exchange, bears but a i 
noderate proportion to them, to what extent is 
known only to a few, and variable according to the 
views of the governor and directors, who in their 
&terminations, are guided by circumſtances, and 
the exigencies of the times, In this eee 5 
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of ching, they are © equivalent to the rok i in Cur: 
lation, and by ſmoothing the wheels of commerce, 
contribute at the ſame time to its increaſe. Eßl. 
mating the ordinary dividend of the Bank of Eng. 
land at five and one-half per cent. and its capital a 
L. 10, 780, ooo, the neat annual profit, after Paying 
the expence of e muſt amount, ic is 3 f, 
1 to L. * 


"Des the Bank of Aab, in \ keeping cal» 
: fomy depoſited a dead ſum, bearing vo intereſt 


 _ equal to the extent of its bills in circulation, is at- 


tended with diſadvantages proportional to the ad- 
vantages of that of England. From the ſoundyels 


I of the principles on which it is founded, that have 


ſtood the teſt of ages, it has been twice imitated in 
France, without ſucceſs, once in the raſh ſcheme af 
Law, and now an the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, the capital 
of which is 1), 500, ooo livres; and ſuch was the 
| progreſs of its credit, that it had iſſued bills to tie 
amount of 43,000,000, in October 1783, the 25 


| nod of its failure. 


: 70 pocrad © to the Ty French finance, the 
_ earlieſt tax that preſents itſelf, the moſt fruittul, 


and moſt oppreflive to the people, that have at dite 


rent times revolted againſt it, is la Gabelle, or the 


5 1 * 1 


glaced i in the reign of Philip & Valois, but . 


n the fourteenth century, as ſome hiſtorians con- | 
tend, in that of Philip le Long, certainly its aug- _ 
mentation is, and that contributed to, by our ſuc- 

fk at Creſſi, which drew from Edward III. the 
ppellation to Philip, not without its ingredient of 
Attic falt, of author of the Salique law. Such are 


the rigours attending this impoſt, that the coaſts are 


lined with officers, to prevent the poor from uſing 


the ſalt water for the preparation of their victuals: 


And each poor family is obliged to buy a certain” 
quantity, whether they have occaſion for it or not. 
With us the attempt by Sir R. Walpole to augment 
ths tat, after occaſioning tumults, and the burning 
the minifter in effigy, proved abortive : The re. 
newal of it by Lord North, during the American 
nar, was more ſucceſsful. In the country, where 


ture has been the moſt favourable to the produc- 


tion of falt, the inhabitants are the worſt ſupplieds 
In this article, France, from its climate, enjoys great 
advantages over us, in the making of it, nature 
performing there, what art does with us; the ſun | 
producing that effect there, that fire does here. It 

1s one of the great ſources of the wealth of that 
kingdom ; Cardinal Richelieu, in his Political Teſ- 
tament, compares the ſalt mines and pits, as ſources 


11 wan, to the mines of Peru and Mexico. 
5 s 3 
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_ CenTain it is, according to Necker's account, 
they produce a clear revenue of 54,000,000 livre, 
as much as the land tax, repreſented by the tx 


2  20ths, and four ſous a livre in the firſt, He is, at the 


ſame time, for new-modelling it, on account of the 
_ exceſſive rigours attending its collection, the ſtate of 
inteſtine war the kiogdom is kept in, by the illict 
traffic carried on, in its transfer from the provinces 
exempted from the Gabelle to thoſe ſubjected to it, 
His plan is at once ſimple and efficacious, a mode. 
rate equalized duty on ſalt, throughout the pro- 
vinces. Beſides this great ſuperiority France ha 
over other nations in the extracting of ſalt from the 
ſea - water, it has the additional one of its alt-pits, 
or mines of ſalt, formed in the earth by cryfal: 

| ization, ſuch as are found in Lorraine, Fache 
Comte, Alſace, Le Trois Evechés. Salt there i 
alſo extracted by boiling from ſand impregaated 

_ with ſalt-water. That obtained in this proceſs is 0 
an inferior quality, leſs active, than what is produ- 
|  ced in the marſhes. Along the coaſts of Coroman- 
del and Malabar, and Macco in Arabia, alt is made 

in the ſame manner as in France, by the operation oi 


2 the ſun on the ſalt- water lodged in pits. At the | 


mouth of the Ganges, a different method is adopt. 
ed, and the earth is impregnated with the ſaline 
| particles of the ſea, afterwards formed into couical 
| heaps, and by means of burnt ſtraw, the ſalt is & 
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ated de tlim. Tb, with tobacco, are the 
great objects of taxation, in moſt of the States on 
the Continent. It is as ancient as general, it was 


Roman tax: Among the Jews allo it obtain 


tom whom it was levied by Demetrius, and Ptolo- : 


wy King of Egypt. I. Maccabecs, x. 29. and zi. 
3-3 the laſt quotation mentions the ſalt-pits. 


Tax clergy of the kingdom is divided into two 
claſſes, that of France, and the clerge étranger, the 
frſt is exempt from the vingtiemes, and poll tax; 
u conſideration of which exemption, they pay the 


Dons gratuits, which are a little leſs than their pro- 
portions of theſe taxes, From the ſame origin, the 
Latin Decimus, with our tithes due to the Church, 


ae derived the French Decime, Dixme, and 
Duieme. La Decime, or more commonly, les 
Decimes, ſignify what the Eccleſiaſties give the 
King out of their revenues for the ſervice of the 
State, and which varies according to exigencies.— | 


La Dixme, is what the Faithful give to the Mini- 
ters of the Church, or Seigneurs. La Dixieme is 
hat proportion the King draws of the revenues of 


ables, 


Tau proportion 1s not the tench, as the name * 
ports, but Varies, a as what he 1 receives from the 0 


the people, ariſing from moveables and immove- 
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Church does, according to the exigencies of the 


State. The other branches of public revenue ar 
from a diſcretionary oppreſſive capitation tax. The 
three vingtiemes, or land-tax, with four ſous in the 

| Hvre, in the firſt, make 16 per cent, One of 
the 20ths is to be reduced in the 1185, The 

| Tooth penny is levied on all offices of lau ard 
finance. La Taille is a grievous tax on agriculture 
and induſtry, operating as a check to both, to com. 
merce, cutting it up by the root, as it is increaſed in 
proportion to the advances made in huſbandry, and 
levelled againſt the lower, and moſt induitrious or: 
ders of ſociety, the farmers. The other equally c- 
preſſive tax, reſorted to there, the capitation tar 
5 Was known at ancient Rome, where it was excluſxe· 
ly levelled againſt the poor, and that becauſe they 
had no property to tax. For the fame reaſon, their 
poverty, they were not inrolled at firſt in the militias, 
except on very urgent occaſions. Servius Tull» 
placed them in the 6th claſs, and the ſoldiers were 
taken only from the firſt five: Tilt the time of Ms. 
rius, who, in the Jugurthine war, inrolted all ce. 
ſeriptions of men indiſeriminately, as we are in. 
formed by Salluſt: Milites ſecribere, non more nd. 
jorum, neque claſſibus, ſed uti cujuſque libido erat, co. 

5 pite cenſo. pleroſque.” The traits, or cuſtoms, form 
a great branch of taxation. They are ſublected te 
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Jour taxes, except the commutation or window- 
ix. All levied on the neceſſaries and luxuries of 
life, amount, it is calculated, to three-fourths of the 
ſdject's annual revenue. They are rented by the 
farmers General, a kind of licenſed ſtate plunderers, 


ariching themſelves with the ſpoils of the nation, 


abom Necker was ſo anxiouſly bent on removing 
tom their lucrative employments; but whoſe 


xower and influence, ariſing from their great riches, 


have been ſufficient to defeat every ſucceſhve at · 
tempt made againſt them. A different rule is ap- 
ſieable to the pays d' 6tats, the provinces govern · 
cd by their own ſtates, from what regulates the reſt 
> the kingdom in revenue ordonnances; each pro- 
race has its proportion allotted it of the public mo- 
ey, and the mode of levying it is left to its ſtates, | 
u which the three orders of ſociety are repreſent- 
ed, the Clergy, Nobleſſe, and Commons, or third 
Elate: Their contributions, as thoſe of the Church, 
ve termed Dons gratuits, though compulſatory, as 
thoſe levied in the other provinces. There are 
other taxes the States are ſubjected to, beſides 
theſe levied in their own provinces. Necker 


makes our contributions 169,000,000 of livres leſs 
than thoſe of F rance. Their total amount he ſtates 
it 427,000,000. Nor do they differ more in their 


quantity than quality, as it is the poor of France 
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ents it had recourſe to, in debaſing the coin in a 


S 34  Þ 
that chiefly ſuffer i in — taxation, the rich 1 in Bri 
tain, | 


U 


= To weh « witten Mas the Welte am bie f 
that country reduced itſelf and us: Not tc menition 
the ſtates of bankruptcy, it has repeatedly ex- 
perienced in its wars with us, the deſperate txpedi. 


new coinage of 1786, attended with irreparable de. 
triment to the State, while all its efforts have proved 
ineffectual to ſhake our credit, to this moment en- 
tire, the only alleviating nene attending our 
extauſted finances. POLY 


| 


RELATIVE STATE 


uso RC E 8 and their Concomitant | 
Drains in the two CouNTRIEs. | 


o the fame unqueſtionable authority, whoſe 
calculations, in the inveſtigation of finance, 
food us in ſuch ſtead, in this ſtage of the enquiry 

lo, as our ſureſt guide, are we to have recourſe. 


He eſtimates the extent and population of France 
to be 26,951 ſquare leagues, 25 to a degree, 
24,676,000 inhabitants, or 916 individuals for 
erery ſquare league. He computes the inhabitants 
of Paris from 640,000 to 680,000, and the revenue 
the King draws from it, to exceed that of the three 
kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden and Sardinia. 


Tax population of Great Britain and Ireland is 
tlimated at about ten millions, two are allowed to 


Fe 


£263 


” 1 Such. is "oh balance againſt. us, wh 
men or money conſtitute the riches of a country, 


It will require a very great diſproportion of exter. 


nal or borrowed ſtrength, ariſing from foreign ſettle. 
ments and trade, to do more than counterbalance fn 
wide a diſproportion as is againſt us, of real inter 
nal 3 


5 We have "TY what Britain his beat: There 50 
5 "that ultimate point, which all finite human affairs 


arrive at, in their advances to perfection, beyond 
which there is no proceeding in the ſame direction, 


but from which they have their retrogade motion, 
and invariably return to the ſame, or a ſimilar ſtate 


to that from whence they roſe. That point Britain 
has ſeen, and fatally for it, has now paſt, Whether 
France is in the ſame fatuation, is not ſo certain, but 
it would rather appear it is not. As Britain roſe, 
France fell—as Britain falls, the genius of France 


raiſes its head. If, in any paſt period, the greatnek 


of that monarchy can be ſaid to have been carried 
do its height, it was in the boaſted reign of Levis 
XIV. H a Prince can be ſuppoſed to have advan- 


ceed it to the pinnacle of elevation, whoſe principles 


were ſuch, as to have led him to the breach of the 


treaties, and moſt ſolemn engagements he had en- 


tered into, whoſe avowed want of faith and honour, 
notwithſtanding his pompous title of Grand, by his 


thject flatterers conferred on him, raiſed up againſt 
tim a general confederacy of the principal powers 
of Europe. It was that Prince, who, contrary to 
lis moſt ſolemn proteſtations, and who could not 
vil himſelf of the bare pretext of juſtifying the 
riolation of them on Machiavelian principles of 
reaſons of tate and views of intereſt, as the meaſure 
vis as repugnant to his country's welfare, as to his 
own honour and religion; it was he, that at the in- 
figation, by the intrigues of Madame Maintenon 
in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantz, the toleration 
i of the kingdom ; and in its revocation, involved 
the proſeription of ſo many thouſands of the valu- 
ible Huguenot manufacturers in the ſilk, and other 
/ eo rs van 


Tax toleration that Henry IV. ſurnamed the 
Great, in 1598 extended to them; Lewis XIV. al- 
ö ſurnamed the Great, deprived them of. With 
ite Edict, was coeval the eſtabliſhment of the ma- : | 
wftures, with the repeal of it, their decline. Un- 
ter the tolerant Prince, were eſtabliſhe both the 
uſeful and fave arts, in the various branches of filk, 
tapeſtry, pottery, glaſs, architecture, water-works, 
gardening. Under him the marine recovered. Un- 
ler the perſecuting Monarch, the uſeful in general 


were ſuffered to decay, while only the finer arts of 7 


peace met with encouragement, but both too much 
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former ſucceſſes, it graſped at nothing ſhort of ts 
ſubjection of the whole Netherlands, Auſtrian 33d 


5 


ſacrificed to the art of war; in a ſtate of which 


with few and ſhort intervals of relaxation, he . 


engaged, from the cradle to the grave, during ons 


of the longeſt reigns that hiſtory records. The og 


Prince was the friend and ally of the free and n 
formed ſtates of England and Holland, the oth 

the enemy of both. He encouraged the growth x 

| pernicious luxury, and ſpirit of gallantry 1 in his court, 


which, from it ſpread through the kingdom, among 
all ranks of people, from that kingdom to this, the 
effects of which ſtill remain in both. In the art of 


war, which he devoted himſelf to, his genius was al 
| culated for the detail, and the preſent exigencies, 
for the extenſive plans and enlarged arrangements 
that looked to futurity. Theſe he received frm 
| his Generals, and Miniſters, the Turennes, Condes, 
and Colberts. In war, he encouraged all forts 0 
5 ſtratagem and treachery; : ſuch, even, it is lad, 38 
- aimed at the fe of the Prince of Orange. 


| ; Tarx were the 3 of bs tie on every 1 

greatly extended: But it was a falſe glory, obtainte 
at the expence of the ſufferings and oppreſſions of the 
people. Then was the æra of its rapid and f gu- 
conqueſts it was then too, that, in the midſt of it 

career, it felt a check, and that a ſevere one, from 
the Britiſh arms; till which re pulſe, fluſlied with it} 


he 
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bach, with Holland itſelf. The 411505 interpo- 


fcrcumſcribing their territories within far narrow- 
limits, than they had projected. The frontier 
xe then preſcribed them, they have not fine tranſ- 


felled. 


tone 1 0 , ut per gradus matureſcant. Serm. Fidel. 


by [ea as before we e had done on land. 


T g 2 


ftion of our forces, preſerved the balance of power - 
Europe, and reduced the French to the neceſſity 


Nan marine was at that time in its infancy, and 
| towever extraordinary efforts were made for its in- 
ceaſe by the ableſt miniſter they ever had, Colbert, 
fill it was not probable that in one reign it ſhould | 
are had both its riſe and completion. As Bacon 
u, in rebus quibuſcungque difficilioribus, non expec- 
tandum, ut quis fimul,*et ſerat, et metat, ſed prepara- i 
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The checks from time to time it received from 
Fg retarded its advancement ; and at the eloſe 
of the war 1756, it was left by us in a ſtate of al- 
| noſt total annihilation, the credit and finances of 
Ye nation ruined, it having found itſelf on the third 
| year of that war in a ſimilar ſituation with Rome, | 
cker the battle of Cannæ, when the plate of indivi- 
duals was brought to the mint, to be converted into 
ſpecie. It was then we ſet bounds to their power 
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Bur that only forved to excite a MY in the peo. 
ple for the reſtoration of their decayed marine: 
The exertions of a Colbert ſeemed again to appest, 
a ſpirit of emulation was ſpread through the pro- 
vinces, and chief towns, that vied with each other 
| in the equipment of ſhips of war, at their onn ex. | 
7 1 pence, for the ſervice of the State. With their ma · 
=. rine revived their credit ſo rapidly, that in the A. 
= - merican war they borrowed on more advantageous 
1 terms than in the preceding peace, Necker tells us, 
1 \ and that owing to his own prudent regulations, the 
| retrenchments he made in the national expenditure, 
the reform of abuſes, the order he introduced into 
"0 finances. The extraordinary efforts then made by 
them, and before in the reign of Lewis XIV. in 
the one inſtance to create, in the other to reftore 
the marine, were, in proportion to the differences of 
_ circumſtances, the widely different ſtate of ancient 
and modern naval tactics, the ſame with thoſe made 
by the Romans under the Conſul Duillius in the fiſt 
| Punic war, when totally ignorant of maritime af. 
fairs, a Carthaginian galley being wrecked on their WE. 

| coaſt, ſerved as a model for them to conſtruct aud 

equip a fleet, which in three months time put to 

ſea, came up with, beat the naval forces of Carthage. 

» Their pointed ordinances and regulations for their 

marine, way well ſerve as models of inſtruction for 

ours. e N 
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dock a rapid revival of their naval ſtrength en- 
bled them in the late immediately ſubſequent war, | 
gain with better ſucceſs than ever to diſpute with 
s the empire of the ſea, Till the time comes, 
when they are not only in a condition of diſputing 
+ with us, but altogether wreſting it from us; or, Tet 
gen we have loſt it, as in the courſe of things we 
nuſt, and they ſhall have aſſumed it, it does not ap- 

wear, that their monarchy has acted” its 1 | 

pitch of elevation. EY: 


Tax means left them to accompliſh this end, are 


lat remains further to be conſidered in a curſory ö 
view of the comparative ſtrength of the two king= | | 
doms. The great teſt of ſuch a compariſon, ang 19 
lat ſeems deciſive of the queſtion, that on Which | vl 
moſt of the other circumitances that are to be 4 
weighed in the diſcuſſion chiefly depend, is what = 
has been already touched on, the decline of the 14 
one country, and riſing ſtate of the other. The = | 
trade of France has long been on the increaſe, ours } ' 
on the decline; and if it continues to ſuffer as it has 4 it 
done from the beginning of the American war, it 1 
will ſoon leave us overmatched by our rivals. Tlie = 
debts of both countries being equal, the revenues q | 
ſv unequal, it follows, that the conſumpt of our re- h i 
3 


fources is proportionally much greater than of 
T; 
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ons exceſs of it, and ſo has pervaded all ranks ad 


ie garden of Rome. The labourers were in Si: 


of 222 1 
Tux fate of al is widely ieren in the 
two countries; and it is apprehended, that in this 
reſpect the diſadvantages are on our fide, If $ 
Thomas More, in his early day, had cauſc io con. 
plain of the decay of tillage, and the great incre; 
of graſs incloſures, what, and how great muſt be 
the ſubject of complaint at this day, as their iy. 
creaſe from that time to this has been ProPortiog- 
ed to the growth of luxury; and ſuch is the enorm. 
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deſcriptions of men, from the higheſt to the lonel, 

that, added to the rapaciouſneſs of landlords, why mol] 
find their account in that mode of cultivation, it all t 
has made the rage for paſture-lands almoſt unir. retu 
ſal. What is the profit of individuals in ſuch af. con! 
ſtem, it is conceived, is national loſs. Such va rre: 
the ſtate of Italy under the Emperors, it un full by 
ol pleaſure-grounds, and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was but 


ly, Africa and Egypt, the gardeners in Italy; tte 

lands were cultivated only by the ſlaves of Roman 
citizens. This change ſeems to have been felt n 
the days of Tacitus, who, in the 12th book of hs 
Annals, ſays, that formerly corn was carried out 
of Italy to the moſt remote provinces, and ill it 
is not barren; but in preference to it we cults 

vate Africa and Egypt. The diſtributions of corn, 
either gratuitous, or at a low price, ſbe w be cl 


1 


he graſs fields was not for the foreign market, but 


lome conſumption, to feed luxury; of courle, the 
apply of the Roman market was altogether deri- 
ied from them, as Italy, by the low price, was pre- 


duded from the ee. 9 8 3 3 


Tex tate of 1 i the third, laſt, and 
noſt improved ſtate of human ſociety, the baſis of : oy 
al the uſeful arts: We having paſſed that, are faſt 
returning to the ſecond ſtage, that of paſture. We 


conſequently, in the moſt fertile years, diminiſh 


ing farms are given way to, from the profit at- 


curagement of tillage there. The conquered pro- 
inces, inſtead of being taxed, furniſhed a tenth 
part of their produce to the republic, at the rate 
a fixpence per peck. In its ſtead, the product of 


greatly the exportation of grain, if now we ever 
have more than ſupplies ourſelves, in barren years 
re increaſe the importation of it; and this is turn- 
ng againſt us a very valuable branch of trade, 
wich we formerly enjoyed to a great extent, 
D:population is beſides the inevitable conſequence _ 
of ſuch a combination of things; the large engroſ- 


tending, and, by means of incloſures, the facility 
of managing them with few hands. The former 
mall occupiers of land, to make room for their 
ſacceſſors, are driven into towns, ſome to work, 
ers to ſtarve ; ſome to beg, others to ſteal; all 
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1 ſuffer i in tir keatits. in the change fem: the 
purer air of the country, to the cloſe, ſtagnated ait 
of the town; from the labour of the fields, to the 


ſedentary occupations of the houſe. So it is the 


country is thinned of its inhabitants, the poor-rolls 
are increaſed, crimes multiplied. Add to this de. 
tail, the decay of Engliſh yeomanry, the nerve; 
5 and ſine ws of the State. 1 


Tur Trench 3 very different from this 


with the advantage of the fineſt climate, conlit! 
| almoſt entirely of tillage ; the appearance of the 
country is altogether different, the fields are higt- 

ly dreſſed, beautifully diverſified with woods and 
woodlands, without incloſures, forming in general 
the richeſt landſcapes. Nor do the great monopo- 
: Tizing farms prevail among them, that are known 
with us; of courſe, all the ruinous conſequences 
that have been enumerated, attending our ſyſtem, 
are avoided i in theirs. | 


| Tux natural advantage” of our inſular fituation 
above them and all Europe, is on all hands conte:- 
| ſed; it is improved by the efforts of art. If, in tit 


number and ſize of our canals, we do not now rival 


Holland, we are in a train of doing fo, by perieve- 
rance in the ſame line of conduct. In this live, it 
aſtoniſhipg what the exertions of an individual tare 


. 4 1 


rig trade, than this encouragement of the home 


inland navigation: As on the free circulation of 
de one, depends that of the other, ſo nothing can 
cilitate that freedom of intercourſe between the 
bfferent parts of the kingdom ſo much as canals. 
To trace an analogy between the bodies natural 
and politic, it is in the one, as in the other, the 
{eer the circulation of the blood round the heart, ; 
the eaſier will it perform its functions at the extre- | 


Kities, 


ber inſtance of their exertions in that line. 


Tuxxk is a project on the carpet for the revival 
the attempt formerly begun, but without ſucceſs, 
tom the difficulties thrown in the way by nature, 5 
n occaſioning much mining and underground ope- 


dne, and how he has illuſtrated a noble deſcent by 
he patriotic example he has given the nation, which 
e nation with the ſame ſpirit and zeal has followed. 
Next to the great extent of ſea coaſt we are poſſeſ- 
id of, there are no ſurer means of promoting fo- 


N.. 8 


On neighbours TG not been attentive: to 
vland navigation, as is ſeen in the famous Langue- 
be canal, executed in Louis the Fourteenth's reign, 
dich, by its connection with the Garonne, joins 
de two ſeas. The junction of the Seine and Loire 
the Briare canal begun by Henry IV. is ano- 
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_ rations, of joining the Seine and Somme, by mean: 


of an intermediate communication between ti 


Somme and Oiſe, as there i is at W bety een the 
7 Seine and Oiſe. 


TO Or all the provinces, not governed by the States 


__ Normandy is that that has moſt of Engliſh liberty 
and cultivation, owing to its long participation of 


25 Engliſh laws and government. In it are the richeſt 


pProprietors, and wealthieſt farmers of the kingdom; 


and it is thence that incomparably the greateſt re 


venue is drawn to the crown. It has its charter, 


its cry of liberty, ſtyled La clameure de Haro, a cor. 
ruption of Rollo I. Duke of Normandy. The 
| horſes of Lower Normandy are the beſt in the king: 
dom. In this province there are eſtabliſhments of 
the woollen manufacture at Louviers and Elbzu!, 


as in Picardy at Abbeville, and as at Sedan and 


other places; ſo much are we rivalled in this branch 
our fiaple manufacture. „ 


. Turin are but few towns, Abbeville, St Quin 
tin, and others, where the civil power is not under 
the control of the EST | 


"Gin e of e eb is general, f 
_ circumſcribed, fo fettered with entails, with no 
means of enlargement from trade or agriculture, 


(a7 1 


at they may remain at the ſame low ebb for cen- 
uries, unleſs a miſer intervenes to retrieve them. 


Is the time of Lewis XII. deſcent was not the on- 


| title to nobility, but together with it was the pro- 
{hon of arms; another ſource was the acquiſition 
of a ſeigniory or noble fief, and conſequent ſervice 


n war rendered to the Leige Lord. That extenſive 
ſſſtem of Nobleſſe ſubſiſted in France till the reign 
of Henry III. when it received a limitation from 

the 258th article of the ordonnance of Blois in the 


rear 1579, which ſuppreſſed the acquiſition of it 
by noble fiefs: And a further limitation from the 


| edict of Henry IV. which barred the other channel 
through which it was derived, military ſervice. 


The edit of Lewis XV. in 1759, the laſt regula- 


tion on the head, is a reſtoration to the army of Th 
Nobleſſe. So that now the titles that confer i it are, | 
tereditary right, the king's letters, the military 
profeſſion, and certain civil offices in the depart- ; 


ments of law and finance. = 


* 
1s not derogatory of Nobleſſe: But it ſeems to have 
ufuenced the conduct of the higher ranks only ne- 


ratively, and to have given no bias, or active turn 


to their exertions in trade, or agriculture, to both 
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tard much the progreſs of the arts and manufze. 


| > 228 ] 


N which their genius and ſpirit, derived from te 
5 kigh ſenſe of honour 5 are fo averſe, 


© Tux want of example nnd encourngement fu 
the great, in patriotic meaſures in either line, u. 


| tures, which ſtand in need of the foſtering hand ef 
patronage. Not to mention, that the indulgence, 


E by this edit, extended to trade, is not general, | 
but confined to the wholeſale trader, to the exclu. 


Noa of the retailer. 


tt is leer, Mt ig 6 country where fuk 
notions of Nobleſſe are entertained, there ſhould be 


no ſuch inſtitution as a Herald's office, to check 


the abuſes of individuals, in aſſuming what coats of 


arms, titles, coronets and ſupporters they pleaſe; 


a ſpecies of licentiouſheſs that « our Ebern ande com. 
. merce do not ee " 


Gia this ken of Nobleſſe is repugnant to com. 


mercial regulations, particularly that part of it te. 


| ative to the purchaſe of employments that ennoble, 
as when capitals are procured, that might ſerve 
for the extenſion of trade, it is then they are 4 

miſapplied and taken out of the circle. 


1 
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Is fuch a combination of things, the- means of 
the improvement and gratification of taſte, on 
nhich the refinement of the arts depend, are very 


&fcient. Thus it is we ſee, as great a reſemblance 


in the different parts of that country, | and the re- 
idences of its proprietors, as there is an uniformity 


n the manners of its inhabitants themſelves. The 
nanſion-houſe is generally part of the court 
of offices, and altogether form one ſquare; and 


joining is the garden geometrically laid out, all 


in form, all art, no nature. Ther: is no nation 
that has carried gardening to the pitch of perfec - 
tion the Britiſh has, in fo much ſtudying nature in 


the — or PRICING. 


Tax diſtribution of the Fefe to the num- 
ter of thirteen, in the provinces of that kingdom, 
is well calculated to prevent drains from them to 
the capital, and preſerve the due equilibrium be- 
tween the different parts ſo ill provided for, in our 
engroſſing ſyſtem of an only Parliament for ſuch a 


idem 8 as Great Britain. 


Tux capitals of both kingdoms are of far too 


enormous a ze, and in nearly the ſame extent, have 
far exceeded the limits proportioned to the reſt of 
the reſpective countries they belong to; but there is 
i wide difference in the extent of the countries, 
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and Paris i is much more proportioned t to France 
than . is to Britain. 
"Tay have i not our ir Enemies; but, in © their ſtead, 
- ſtatute⸗ labour in ſome provinces, in others aſt{. 
ment. In Auſtrian Flanders, as with us, it is the 
traveller that pays for the reparation of the high- 
ways, which is the moſt equitable method: The 
_ Britiſh tolls are preferable to the French corvie, 
It is not for government to take the management 
of them into their own hands; for, if at preſent 
there are abuſes committed in them, there would then 
be much greater. There is great negligence ſhown 
by our Commiſſioners in not attending to the pro- 
per width of the highways. In the principal lines 
of communication between the two capitals, eitker | 


85 in the eaſtern, weſtern, or middle direction, they 


f are in ſome places ſo narrow, as ſcarcely to admit 
85 of a horſe paſſing a carriage; and that in a land of 
commerce filled with large waggons, the courle of | 

which muſt conſequently be much obſtructed, | 


Tux regulations acroſs the Channel for poſting, | 

printed by the King's authority, the poſtilions wear- 

ing the King's livery, and one man only at each 

poſt allowed to furniſh poſt-horſes to travellers, 

| partake of the nature of an abſolute monarchy, 
| and are not calculated for the freedom of ours. 


x Ty * 


Tae end of the police, the vigilance of the 
larechauſſee, are great preventatives againſt high- 
nay obey thefts, and other infractions of the 
laws, breaches of the peace ſo frequent with us. Nor 
e the publie executions for crimes either ſo com- 
non, but in their ſtead condemnation to the galleys 
ke a ſtated time, or for life. The police, which 
kd its riſe under Henry IV. has been carried to 
very high degree of perfection; but ſuch a po- 
ke, with all its boaſted advantages, 1s only calcu- 
kted for ſuch a government. Its arbitrary pro - 
xedings, and ſecret accuſations, are not for ours, 
which can admit of none but ſuch as are bound 
by fixed and known laws. What it is to-day, of 
dd was that of ancient Rome. The DiRator and : 
(enforſhips were ſtriking proofs of the continual = 
nfriogements of liberty in that conſtitution. 


Tux ſoil in both countries bears a ſtrong reſem- 
lance, abounding in chalk, flint, and limeſtone ; 
but the Barrow limeſtone in Leiceſterſhire has pro- 
perties peculiar to itſelf, in reſiſting the impreſ- 
bons of air and water. It is what is uſed in the 
quedut bridges of our canals ; and ſuch is its ſin⸗ 
lar quality, that the longer it is under water, 
tie harder and more impenetrable it is found. It 
krves for incruſtations on houſes, and is preferable 
on trial to any compoſitions that have been invent 
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ei fo that ; purpoſe canfitiag of Italian earth cr 
5 litholium, | 


8 Woopalemdiin both countries, tho different 
ſttes and qualities, the Engliſh foreſts of oak being 


unrivalled in their ſhip-timber; the robur, the chief 


ſpecies, is peculiar to them. 'That great naval ad. 
vantage, which we have ſo long enjoyed, is now a 


length beginning to fail us: Thoſe ſtately foreſts, | 


which nature deſtined for the ſupply of our ſhips 
of burden alone, and to the conſumption of which 
they were equal, have groaned ſo frequently under 
the ax, bled fo profuſely, are ſo exhauſted in the 
additional ſupply of ſhips of war, as to be threates- 
cd with annihilation. The ſtate of the growth of 
5 oak ſhould be a conſtant enquiry of the Legiſlature; 
it ſerved/to raiſe us to the higheſt pitch of national 

_ proſperity ; now, our very national exiſtence de- 
pends on it. To the drains of it ſhould be pro- 

| portioned the ſupplies and renewal of the planta- 
tions. Without our oaks, our natural bulyzk 
the ſea is of little avail ; both together may prove 


an FOE barrier in the heur of danger: 


Ma grains of both countries are e the Gs Ve 


| have nothing to oppole to their fine wines but our 
5 hops, mum, perry, and cyder. In our rich mines, We 


8 2 decided e To our coal, ſo pry 
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itable a branch of wüde and the trade fo Gel 
ent a nurſery for ſeamen, they have no fuel to 
ppoſe, but wood and peat, which we too have in 
common with them. They have coal of an inferior 
quality in High Guienne, Flanders, and other pla- 
ces. Iron, copper, and lead-mines they have, 
dut not to the extent, or in the perfection we have, 
ours having ſtood the teſt of ages, as inexhauſtible 
ſources of wealth. But the longeſt known, richeſt, 
md moſt famous, in which we excel all nations, 
xe the tin · mines. They were known and traded to 
inthe days of the Carthaginian naval greatneſs ; but 
thoſe of them now wrought by us of modern times 

u Cornwall, were probably as little known to that 
people, as what were by them then wrought” are 
now to us: What they wrought were not in the 
rain land, but in the adjoining Scilly iſlands, to 
which they gave the name of Caſſiterides, of Greek a 
ertraction, from the tin they contained, now al- 
moſt entirely regs up by the ſea... 


Ori breed of borſes; of the race and hunting 
| kinds, are remarkably fine; the firſt tends to the 
wrruption of morals in promoting luxury, gaming, 
ad diſſipation : Both the firſt and ſecond kinds, in 
no her reſpect, are not without their bad effects to the 
wuutry, in the great extent of it they occupy, to the 
adufon of other. more valuable. articles of com- 


E 3 . 
merce, and the labour beſtowed on them: The ba 


lance, they contribute to in our favour, is foundy 
on falſe principles of political economy. 


In the hardware, cutlery, earthen wares, * tx. 
cel them, as they do us in the filk, and filk-yelyg, 


| In the cotton-velvets of Mancheſter, the ha ance lie 
as much in our favour, greatly contributed to iy 
the invention of the curious machines, conſtra(ted 
on fimilar principles with Sir Thomas Lomb's (il. 
machine at Derby, which, in leſſening the labour 
| beſtowed on the manufactures, of courſe leſſeus the 
price of them. The diſcovery of theſe machines to 
5 foreigners, will deprive us of the advantages we en. 
8 joy over them, and bring us to a level with them i 
the market. In the Seve porcelane, the advantage 
les on their fide ; on ours, in all the branches « 
leathern manufacture. In the Goblins, tapeftry 
| and lace manufactures, they have a decided ſupe- 
riority, and till of late, had in that of the large lodk- 
ing:glaſſes, in which we now rival them, notwich. 
ſtanding the diſadvantages, our manufacturers hate 
ſo long laboured under, impoſed by the act that liys 
the duty on the materials employed in the work, 
and not the work itſelf. In the other branches ot 
the glaſs-works v we excel them. : 8 
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Tun ſtaple manufactures of both countries have 


ſuſſered mutual eneroachments from each other; 


the woollen is vied with in that of the Vaurobais, eſta - 
liſhed at Abbeville, under the protection of Colbert. 
This was the firſt in point of date in France, and ſtil! 
1s perhaps in point of excellence ; there are others : 
at Louviers, Elbœuf, Sedan, c. But as long as 
our wool is not exported, openly or clandeſtinely, 
cut of the Kingdom, as the ſuperior quality of „ 
and the workmanſhip remain at their preſent pitch, 


there is little danger in the competition. The Spa- 
niſl wool alone is uſed in the French ſuperfine cloths, 


except thoſe manufactured in Languedoc, but a 
proportion of it in moſt of ours: The high price of 
foreign materials overbalances the low rate of 
home labour, fo, as in addition to the other advan- 
tages on the ſide of the Engliſh ſtaple commodity, 

o leſſen much the rivalſhip in the foreign market. 
The firſt ſevere blow their ſtaple, the ſilk manu - 
ature received, which proved the beginning of 
ours, was the proſcription of the Huguenots, The 
diſcovery of Sir Thomas Lomb's machine at Os 


vcore us ſueceſs 1 10 the r. 


. ates of che tall, thoſe ſetters on the in. 


ternal commerce, that interrupts it on the borders of 
dle provinces and entrance into towns, the effects 
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of the gradual formation of the kingdom, enters in 

to Necker's plan of reform, and with them that cf 
the various clogs on manufactures. His political in. 
ſtitutions are at length attended to, and now under 
the conſideration of the Aſſembly of the Notable, 


1 
that of Provincial Aſſemblies, with the ſuppreſſion of is 
the 20ths, alteration of the Gabelle, or tax on (alt, WW. + 
and other burdens on the lower claſſes of the . «T1 

5 reform in the ſeveral departments of the State, in. = ic 
feeoffment of the Royal domains, e the BY 
Fa foreſts for 90 eam, Sc. 0 
bece 

A SUPERIOA taſte prevails : in "the eultivacia = 

the fine arts in Britain, of late improved by Ho UW i 
425 Analyſis of Beauty, and application to tre 
the admired models of the Etruſcan Antiquities. tot 


| None of the leaſt of the advantages on our ſide, 


is the exemption we enjoy from the burden of A 
their ſtanding army, and fortified frontier towns. Wil .. 
197, o00 men, 31 ,000 horſe, are the numbers of the de 
regular troops, beſides 6000 militia ſerving for {i mn 

| years, to which ſervice all are liable, from five feet WI . 
_ upwards, and from ſixteen to forty years of age. 1 
In the garriſon towns, for want of barracks ſuff- WW . 
cient, the regulars are diſtributed in the houſes of 7 
the inhabitants, and furniſhed with fire, candle, 5 


* and lat. Not to mention the drawback they 05 
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ye on population, the injury they do manufacturing 
uns, in raiſing the price of proviſions, and the in- 
rdudion of luxury it into them. 


Tax words of their F.C, the profound 
Meateſquieu, on both theſe heads, has had no eſſect 

a their councils. Of ſlanding armies, he ſays, 
'They are the ſource of national poverty, in the 
dit of plenty; one nation giving way to the mi- 
talen policy of them, forces the reſt to follow the 
cample in ſelf-defence ; ſo the contagion ſpreads, 
comes univerſal, and, at length, after all their 
tle exhauſting efforts, they find themſelves in 
tie lame ſituation, in re ſpect of their relative ve 
hength, as if they had agreed by general concert, = 
zot to 3 a ago. Fegumant < on an . 


on FEAR of firength, bi a are : That in 
tie Roman Empire they increaſed, in proportion to 
ts decline; they were unknown in the times of the 
Republic ; the world was conquered without them: 


The Emperors begun them, the banks of the Da- 


mhe were fortified, and other barriers gradually 
atended, as weak efforts to curb the irruptions of 
tte barbarous nations. In no reign were they ſo 
multiplied as in Juſtinian's, when the government 
us the weakeſt, and the Empire almoſt altogether 
werrun, He, then, in his reſlections, paſſes to mo- 


— 


[28]. 


dern hiſtory, to that of his own "Diddy; and fays : 


It never was in a weaker ſtate than when all irs 


| {mall towns were walled in and fortified, during tie 
, Norman and Engliſh invaſions. He further traces 
a a ſurpriſing parallel, between ancient and modern 
hiſtory, in the irruptions of the Goths and Nor. 
mans, both ſimilar in their cauſe and effect; ; in the 
one inſtance, the terror of the Roman arms, forcing 
back the nations on the North;and the North no longer 
able to contain them, nor the relaxation in the Ho. 
man diſcipline to repel them, poured them from its 
frozen loins, on the enervated inhabitants of the 


South: In the other inſtance, the oppreſſions of 


Charlemagne drove them back to the ſame latitudes, 
I one” whence they, : a ſecond time, returned as | the 


. I more fortunate in this reſpect, knows no 


other walls of defence raiſed by art, than her wood- 

en walls, avails herſelf of no other ramparts or bub 
warks, than what nature has furniſhed her with in 
the ocean that ſurrounds he.. 


Ovx marine and military hoſpitals, our marine 


ſociety, are great national and charitable inſtitu- 
a tions, but exceeded far in number by thoſe of 
France, where in every conſiderable town, that has 


barracks for the <quartering of . there 1 1s like. 
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wie an hoſpital for the ſick and lame ſoldiers and ſea- 
nen, diſtin from that for the infirm citizens; and 
the diſeaſed in the land and ſea forces travelling 
to any of theſe towns, and furniſhed with certifi- 
cates, on producing them before the treaſurer of 
each town they paſs through, are defrayed their 
epences to the adjoining one, till they reach the 
place of their reſidence. Theſe excellent regula- | 
tions ſoften the calamities of war. Ty 


Wa want their regiſter for ſeamen, as iadmitt ble 
n our free conſtitution: In France its effects are 
fund pernicious, in the chagrin and diſguſt for 
the ſervice it occaſions. We from neceſſity ſubmit | 
to the temporary ſacrifice of liberty preſſing, as to- 
rated by our common and ſtatute law, rather than > 
this perpetual ſurrender of it, as | the leaft of the : 
wo evils, | 


Taz ſame ſpirit of travelling does not prevail in 
the French, or any other nation, that does in the 
britiſh, Temporary reſidence in foreign countries 
then places us in the proper point of view to con- 
template the real intereſts of our own: Contraſts, 
compariſons, reſemblances, and analogies are great 
citerions of truth in political ſcience; it happens 
requently in reſpect of them, as of thoſe of morals, i 
Aut the near relation they bear to us, effaces the 
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ſhades ot dilferewe bitween RY oi and ſuſpends the 
functions of the diſtinguiſhing faculty: [t happens 
in reſpect of the objects of both ſciences, as of viſu 
that the too near approach confuſes and confound 
the ſicht, in the contemplation of them. _ 


15 Tun 1 1 | that ie this 0 ſuch a de. 

= gree in our iſland, are, amuſement, inſtruction, 
health, buſineſs, economy. The indulgence of it 
is attended with its advantages and diſadvantage; 
both to the individuals, that yield to it, and th: 
country they are natives of. The country ſuffer: 
_ doubly, in what it loſes of the wealth of its inhabi 
tants, and in what foreigners gair Still if inclins- 


tion, if the natural attachment to one's native coun- 
try, are not ſufficient to retain its citizens within 
its limits, it is in vain that force is reſorted to, to 
95 reſtrain them; 3 it is in vain to entertain the notion 
of converting a country into a ſtate· priſon. The 
| gratification of the deſire to travel, in genere l 
the reſult of a propenſity common to us with mol 
other nations, (though not given way to by then, 
often from inability, to the ſame extent) of fats 
_ fying a laudable curioſity of extending the views, 
enlarging the conceptions, ſoftening the manners, 
melting down all narrow prejudices and contracted 
| habits in the character of the citizen of the worl. 
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warn ſuch are dhe fruits of telling they 6 


repay the loſſes ſuſtained by the country, in the ab- 
kuce of its members, by the laſting impreſſions | 
tiey leave on it, on their return. If ſuch fruits are 


but very rarely reaped from it, and we are told that, 
Cælum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt; 


{ill the poſſibility even, if not the probability, of 
; nation's deriving ſuch benefits from it, ſhould ne- 
rer be attempted to be excluded. As it is the 


cope of poetry to convey inſtruction in the moſt 


plcaüng dreſs, there are too celebrated epic poems, : 925 


ne ancient, the other modern, the Odyſſey and Te- 


lemachus, where the advantages are diſplayed at- 
tending viſits to foreign countries by princes, who, 
n acquiring the knowledge of their laws, man- 
ters and cuſtoms, learn thence better how to govern | 
ther own. "The: Pruiſen of him are harmonioully 8 


ſung, | | 
Qui mores 5 hominum multorum vidi, 6 et urbes. 


Tux people of antiquity travelled little, yet, a- 
nong the moſt enlightened nations, the Greeks, 


Pythagoras, Herodotus, Solon, Plato, and their 


oer learned ſages, viſited Egypt, there paſſed 


fears in ſtudy, and thence derived to their coun- 
try the arts and ſciences; a fruitful ſource of which 
proved the laws which Cecrops the Egyptian, and 
irlt Athenian king, introduced with him from his 
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native country. The Romans travelled into Greece, 
\ whence they firſt borrowed their laws, then their 
_ philoſophy and taſte in the fine arts. It is ſo the 
Engliſh Miltons and Addiſons, following the exam. 
ple of thoſe celebrated nations, with the fame ſuc. | 
7 ceſs, have viſited in Rome the monuments of at. 
cient Roman grandeur, have added to the {ſuperior 
growth of Engliſh genius the cultivation and in. 
fluence derived from other favourable climates: By 
the ſtudy of other languages, have aſſerted the free. 
dom of their own, relieved it from the fetters of 
rhyme impoſed on it by its Gothic framers, 28 de- 
rived from their Rhunic ſongs. Thus Mi!tor's 
lion paws to get free. It may have been in the 
feat of ancient Roman literature, with his mind 
fully poſſeſſed of the images it conveyed, that the 
idea firſt occurred to our Bard, of vindicating to 
his native tongue the liberty of the Latin, the 
ſtock on which, with the Celtic, the common pri- 
mary ſource, it is engrafted, and the other modern 
languages of Europe: As out of the ruins of the 
empire are formed the greateſt part of the ſtates 
in which they are ſpoken, ſo in its language and | 
laws, Rome Hall ſeems to retain its dominion over 
| thor world. . 
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/Nacuun eſtimates this fn” ſpent 3 travellers 


1 in k France. in time of N at an : aYErage of thir- 
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ty millions a-year, conſidering it as one of the beſt 
branches of its commerce. No {mall portion of 
this fum 1s contributed to by the Britiſh, to the de- 
triment of their own country, in the abſtraction 
from it of both their perſons and their property to 
ſuch exceſs as we ſee. The taxes are evaded by 
the abſent members of the State; conſequent defi- 
ciencies occur in the ſupplies raiſed for the exigen- : 
cies of Government, which the reſident members 
are ſubjected to. 5 TD 


. if FOR kednehos of reform recommended 
mere adopted, that numerous claſs of travellers : 
that come under the deſcription of ceconomiſts, 
would be kept at home. For what but neceſſity 
can induce ſuch numbers of Britiſh ſubjeQs to re- 
loquiſh their own, to be naturalized in foreign 
ads; where, under far worſe governments, worſe 
cimates many, ſome not better, if ſo good, and 
home few only preferable, in point of ſoil, ſcarcely 
uy entering into competition, the inhabitants are 
retained by that attachment which connects all 
mankind with their reſpective native countries? 
What but bad policy can make our iſlanders re- 
nounce ſo ſtrong and natural a propenſity? In - 
this Iſland, all things equal, all the means and con- 
reniencies of life the ſame as in other countries, 
1 its t5 advantages of the e of , - 
DN * 25 c 
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conſtitutional liberty, the reverſe ould held, and 
its people, of all others, ſhould be the moſt attach. 
ed to it, and with them ſtrangers. 3 


Wax even and the droit d Aubaine , When both 
- conſpired, did not diſcourage the numerous aud 
frequent reſort of our countrymen acrols the cn. 

nel. Now that both have ceaſed to affect us, in 


de liberal ſpirit of Necker's reform, the reſort, in| 


Proportion to the eee muſt be in- 
creaſed, 0 


From the aboſe; 4 as welt as exceſs of this ſpirt, 
have flowed the moſt pernicious national eſſech 
From the gallantry and diſſolute morals of the 
court of Lewis XIV. that Charles II. during his 
exile, was ſo early infected with, and which, at the 
| Reſtoration, he imported with him into the king- 
dom, is to be dated that depravation of Britiſh 
manners, and degeneracy of the national character 
at this day ſo widely diffuſed. To the ſame ſource 
are to be traced the hnmiliating meaſures of thit 
| reign, the ſale of Dunkirk, the ſtain he ſuffered in 


5 becoming tributary to the French king, the con. 


quent impolitic Dutch wars, with the diſgrace at 
Chatham, and other ſacrifices made to the previ 
| lent maxim of the times, Carthago eff delenda, 
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Nox was the corruption in thoſe early days con- 1 | | 
ined to the court, the reputedly moſt virtuous ang j x | 
Sp characters of the age, it appears, did not _ 
cape the contagion : French gold, French in- {il 1 
rigue, and ſecret influence, found acceſs every i | 1 
rhere, pervaded all ranks and denominations f 4 | 
nen, embraced all parties. From which period 1 | 
bonnwards to the preſent, the evil has been conti- | ö x 
mally ſpreading, luxury progreſlively increaſing, | 4 
te infection of example becoming daily more pre- 40 
tominant, the communication more frequent and | 


coſe with the country that has been the original of 
il our political and moral declenſion, that are fo 
nimately blended. Need we then be ſurpriſed at 
he variety, magnitude, and extent of the ills com- 
flained of, when places of the higheſt truſt are ob- 
jets of traffic, ſet up to the higheſt bidder ; when 
nerit no longer is looked to as a neceſſary qualifi- 
ation in the diſpoſal of them, but preferable to it 
the venal garb. How can it be expected of thoſe 
tat by party ſpirit, cabal and intrigue, inſinuate : 
temſelves into offices of dignity and truſt, or who 
nowedly purchaſe them, but that they will in their 
turn ſell the people who firſt ſold themſelves, agree- 
ble to all the rules of trade. It is this corrupt 
enality, this unnatural ſpecies of commerce, that 
as brought us to our preſent ee, that calls 
dba tor Fohormt. : = L 
FE X 3 
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; Hinc illæ W caput hoc et eule malorum, | 
Hence the ſpirit of emulation and laudable ze] ir 
their country's cauſe, that actuated our anceſtors, 
is converted into a ſpirit of intrigue, gaming and | 
horſe racing. Their martial exerciſes and explcit; 
are ſucceeded by ſcenes of diſſipation, up from the | 
public breakfaſtings, through the card-afſembiies, to 
the midnight revels of the maſquerade. No furer 
ſymptom of Roman decay was there, than the ve. | 


nality of the public offices of truſt. Virtue, th 


: ſpring and vital principle of the republic, was then | 
totally extirpated. It is like the prievance fel: 
and complained of in France, the venality of tit 
charges. Here the parallel, already inſiſted on 
between the once flouriſhing, renowned Athens, 
and this empire, recurs, in the fortune that attend. 

ed it, after its fall, at the cloſe of the Peloponnt. 
ſian war. When the national character was ſunk, | 

the patriotic virtue exhauſted, then it was that that 
city was betrayed to the public enemy, by its de. 
magogues and orators; the ſecret influence of P. 
lip penetrated into the councils of Greece, befor 
he attempted its conqueſt by open arms. It was] 
by no rapid ftrides, or avowed declarations he pro- 
ceeded; he wore the maſk that was to conceal his! 
deſigns, and did not diſcloſe them till ripe for ext. 
cution. A main preparatory ſtep and maſter- piece 
of ey, was h ſerurin to humſelt. a ſeat in tic =y 
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national council the Amphictions. The conſe- 


quent influence it gained him on their delibera- 
tions, joined with that on their leaders of the Ma- 


cedonian gold, to the torrents of which corruption, 
tat broke down all barriers, in vain was oppoſed 


the thunder of Demoſthenes, at which he trembled, 


ſrved as preludes to the deciſive day of Cheronea, 
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[x this age of ackerns: we „ live in, many are the 


objects that preſent themſelves for the hand of 
the reformer, ſome, flagrant abuſes calling alaud 
for the ax to be laid to the root of the tree, others, 


| leſer errors that have crept in, ſtanding in need 
only of the gentler touch of correction; but which, 


if altogether neglected, will prove like the ſecret 
worm in a hidden corner of the embankment, that, 
by gradually gnawing, and imperceptibly under- 
nining, opens a way for the floods to enter, and 
nundating, bear all down before them. We have 
long ſince redreſſed our Religious grievances; it is 


for us now to remedy the State diſorders. Let us 


ow, at the ſame, or nearly the ſame period in this 
century, that the Revolution was effected in the 


laſt, proceed with our other Reformation, in it to 


complete the glorious work of the Revolution. 


Auſpicious preludes, it is hoped, are the commiſ- 


fon for the reduction of the national debt, the ſale 
of the Crown-lands, the conſolidating and OF | 


ing the cuſtoms, exciſe and ſtamps. | 
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riched in general with a fertile ſoil, where the us; 


the Author of nature, is not more conſpicucy 
in the barrier it is ſurrounded with, than in fur. 
niſhing it with all the materials to avail it{elf of 
that rampart: And that it might appropriate its 
famous oaks to that uſe alone, and not conſume it 
for fuel, in enriching its bowels with coal for all the 
_ comforts, neceſſaries, and elegancies of life, the 
works of art and induſtry ; as materials for extra. 
ing chemical preparations from, as materials, in a 
nother and more direct manner, ſubſervient to nv 
val purpoſes, for extracting tar from. In the ſame 
manner is its natural bulwark ſtored with inexhauſt. 


if it will but avail itſelf of them; and that it miy, 
to them, as to the primary object of alone, the 1 la 
| tion's moſt ſerious attention is entreated. 


| object, the right claimed by a rival commercial | 
people of fiſhing on our coaſts, merits ſome enquiry; ? 


a right, which however originally ill founded, they 
nov fortify by the plea of immemorial preſcription. 
It has been the foundation of their maritime great. 

neſs. Moſt prudently have they profited of our in 
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th this Iſland, Gtuated } in a temperate cia en. tent! 


grount 
ted beauties of nature and art far ſurpaſs thoſe of WM ran 
all other countries, the bounty of nature, or rather rigin 
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able ſources of wealth and ſtrength, in the fiſheries, Nude 
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mention to the is whe of nature fo liberally diffuſed ö 
round our coaſts. Largely have they reaped the 
drantage of it. Our ſeas, they avow, were their 
eiginal mines, their gold mines: With theſe they 
rithſtood the riches of the gold mines of Peru and 
Mexico. From the Britiſh Seas, they derived to 
temſclves the ſources of Britiſh liberty, in conjune- 
ton with the aſſiſtance, in its cauſe, afforded them 
by the Britiſh nation. Out of gratitude for which ö 


fitance, and the protection given their infant re- | 1 
yblic, they offered the ſovereignty of it to Queen Lil 
Elabeth, which ſhe, with her charaReriſtic mag- IJ 
mamity, declined the acceptance of. We who, at 111 
the time of the protection given them, in that glo- i | 


nous reign, were the diſcoverers of the Greenland 
xhale-fiſhery, did not attempt to preclude the Dutch . 

ud other nations from a ſhare in it; at the ſame 
time, that we cannot, or will not ſhare with them 
nthe fiſheries on our own coaſts. The preſervation 
the fiſheries is an object of the daily prayers of- 
fred up in the churches of Holland. While they 

ave proved ſuch funds of wealth to our rivals in 
commerce, they have alſo been nurſeries of ſeamen, 
ttat have diſputed with us the empire of the ocean. 
Theſe are capital objects to a trading and warlike 
ation. Too late have we attended to them, un- 
ts by the rapid improvement of the internal navi- 
ſition, in the propoſed canals that nature has ren- 
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dered 10 e and ſo very practicable, the exten. 


fon of bounties, erection of towns, with the id 
of judicious regulations, we redeem the paſt errors, 


bring the trade into its proper channel, and ſo leſ. 

| ſen, if not altogether prevent the returns of our 
neighbours at ſtated times, to raviſh from us theſe 
our peculiar advantages, as Ty raviſhed from the 
fea their plains. 


In a period of our hiſtory, not very remote, | 
Holland in its political ſituation with reſpect to 
Britain, was viewed in the ſame degree of rival. 


ſhip, that Carthage was to Rome. It is well 


known what impolitic meaſures, how perverſive 


of our true intereſts this miſrepreſented parallel 


drew along with it Caribago eft delenda was the | 
prevalent cry of the infatuated times. It is well 
if that maxim we were ſo influenced by, in the 
_ politics of laſt century, is not retorted on us in this | 
by that nation, againſt which it was then ſo wan- | 
tonly levelled, then when we were united with | 
thoſe againſt it, it now is againſt us. With ſuch a | 
complete reverſal of meaſures, ſo total a retalia- | 
tion of alliances, a reverſal and retaliation of the | 
maxim is naturally enough connected. But firſt it 
muſt compoſe its troubles, reſtore the old form of 
government, or ſubſtitute in its room a new. 
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Tas conſideration of this branch of their trade 
derer entered into the competition, to which alone it 


ind excluſive privilege of fiſhing on our own coaſts, 


zrarance of ſhips of war hovering about the coaſts, 


the merits of this queſtion are to be reſted ; his 


riews of intereſt, reaſons of ſtate, are not to be 
uged in its ſupport, as it may be traced to far 

wbler ſources of right. Not but what the Dutch 
lem of policy would amply juſtify us in relying 
lely on ſuch an authority, as they cannot avail 
temſelves of any other, in acting in ſuch direct 

nolation of their learned Grotius's principles, 
by contending for a mare clauſum on their own n 


walts, and obſtructing the free navigation of the 


held 3 J and, on n the other hand, in conformity to 


kuld have been directed. In aſſerting the ſole 


ze were ſupported by the law of nature and na- 
tons, by every maxim of ſound policy and public 
expediency. There cannot be a doubt, but the 
mation would quickly take the alarm at the ap- 


ud riding in an inſulting manner in the Channel. 
the crowded fails of Dutch veſſels ſwarming 
round us, and their ſtated returns, are of no | 
alarming nature, they ſurely cannot but appear as 
the plunderers of our juſt and lawful property, 
nhich we by our negligence have forfeited to their 
aduſtry, only ſo long as we do not exerciſe the : 
lame, It i is not on Machiavelian principles, that 
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_ coaſts, with a free navigation, and right of fiſhing 

there. Grotius is, at leaft, conſiſtent in the * 
ciples he lays down—he aims at no mare liberun 
on the Britiſh, and a mare clauſum on the Dutc! 
| coaſts, So that his countrymen are reduced 9 


of the ſeas, a mare liberum, or with Selden reed. 


ing ſ it. For it is Machiavel only, and ſuch prin. 
ciples as he inculcates, that can prompt our neigh. 


tion of that great river was theirs excluſively, in 


1 I 


his views, in maintaining a mare "HORS on Our 


the dilemma of adopting with him, on either {ils 


bours to fide, ſo very inconſiſtently and contry 
dictorily in this great queſtion, with tlcir ou; 
countryman at our homes, with ours at there. 


To reconcile the contradiction, they may have 
recourſe to the diſtinction kept in view between | 
the ſea and navigable rivers in the Dutch treatiſe; 

but that diſtinction could only ſtand them in ſtead, 


on the ſuppoſition, that the whole of the naviga- 


conſequence of an excluſive property enjoyed by 


them on both the ſides of it, and towards the upper | 
_ extremity in Antwerp, the great object of the n. 


vigation and conteſt for it, 


Tuar treatiſe, as the title prefixed to it bears, 


was written expreſsly with a view to a vindication 
of the free navigation of the Indian ſeas to tlic 


1 


Dutch, in oppoſition to the excluſive privileges claim- 
ed in them by the Portugueſe. Through the whole 


of the diſſertation the author makes a diſtinction 


between the main occan, and the narrow ſeas ; 
ind while in the former he ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſts on 
tie uncontrolled, unlimited right of navigation 
and fiſhing 3 all that he contends for in the latter, 


z the ſole right of navigation: And that too in 


hs greater work De Jure Belli ac Pacis, he ſub- 


jects to certain reſtrictions, tolls and cuſtoms, in 
favour of thoſe nations that have facilitated it, in 
the erection of light-houſes, placing of buoys ; and 


by ſuch acts, together with the command over 


them, given by the contiguous ſhores, have there 
elabliſhed a kind of property. In neither of the 
rorks does he once touch on the Britiſh ſeas, or the 
reſort of the Dutch to o them, da the — of , 


iting. 


8 error lies in not obſerving the ſame - 
lſin&tion, where, at the cloſe of the firſt book, he 
alerts, that any ſea whatever i 18 d of rr 


priation. 


Ts virtue of this right of maritime dominion, 
unformly exerciſed by the Britiſh nation, from 
the earlieſt records of its hiſtory, for the preſer- 


nition n of 1 it, as that author informs us, do we trace _ 
| | * 2 | 
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C2301 
in thoſe records the tax of the Danifl. Dazegeld 
| the Norman aſſeſſments, levied on the Herring 
and White Fiſheries, whether reſorted to by nz. 
tives or foreigners. Even the navigation of the 
Britiſh ſeas was ſubjected to tolls and cuſtoms; 
paſſports and letters of ſafe conduct were grated 


through them. Conſequently, in early times, the 
Dutch did not fiſh on our coaſts, without permil. 


veſſels uſed by them in the fieries were "3 u 
en 


"£2 Js is e that the uniform tenor of 
our hiſtory evinces the dominion exerciſed by tle 
- Britiſh Kings over the ſurrounding ſeas in proteQions 
granted, laws impoſed, limits preſcribed, all found. 
_ ed in natural right, avowed by common and ſtatute 
law, fortified by immemorial preſcription. The Ro- 
mans, while in poſſeſſion of this iſland, availed them- 
{elves of the ſamg,maritime dominion. 


„Hung thus prepared the way by this mme 3 


diſcuſſion of the point of right, let us now enter 0! ul 
that of facts and ſerious truths. Re 4 


" Wairs there z is an | Engliſh, a It Gearce' $ nne 00 
an Iriſh Sea, the Hebrides of Scotland, though three | 1 
dundred in number, are in no charts digaibed with | 


E 1 
the appellation of Archipelago, in none deſcribed 


% ſituated in a Scottiſh Sea or Channel, but as Ulti- 


ma Thule, in ſome remote neglected part of the 
world. With the navigable cuts, the eſtabliſhment 
or fiſhing towns, propoſed by Mr Knox, the ſources 
of wealth derived from theſe hitherto dreary, waſte 
| and barren ſhores, would be inexhauſtible. Where 
niture denies cultivation, under the influence of an : 
hoſpitable climate and foi}, ſhe has largely, even 

profuſely, compenſated the want, in rich iron and 
lead mines, mountains of marble and limeſtone, 
quarries of the fineſt ſlate, of granite, the moſt du- 
table ſtone known in Europe, at the ſame time that 
it is capable of a poliſh like marble, in abundance 
of fliot, marl, kelp, that valuable article in the glaſs- 

works, foreſts of the fineſt timber of different kinds, 
fr the prevalent. Nor are there wanting traces ot 
coal and copper. Where the ſurface is barreo. the 
bowels of the earth are rich; where both fail, the 
res and ſurrounding ſeas afford inexhauſtible 

ceaſures in the vaſt ſhoals of herrings, and a- 
dundance of the white fiſheries. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe important national objects; notwithſtand- 
ing the courſe of the trade from Ireland, Briſtol, 
Liverpool, and the whole extent of the weſtern 
coaſt of Great Britain, lies in this direction, the 

Hebrides, and a coaſt of about four hundred miles 

25 the main land, are left to the moſt Pome 

'Y 7, 


navigation, at the merey of the winds and waves, 
without a town, harbour, light-houſe, dock-yard, 


or ſhip-carpenter ; without the means of faving a 


5 veſſel going to wreck, or of furnithing a fail, cable, 
or IT anchor, to one in diſtreſs, 


"Tax eaſtern coal, oaniculacly wha of it 1s 
waſhed by the Forth, lined with ſo many once popu- 
lous flouriſhing towns, that, with ſuch ſucceſs, pto. 
ſecuted the fiſheries, have ſo repeatedly ſuffered 
from the Englith depredations, during Cromwell 
Uſurpation, and at other periods, and ſince th; 
Union, have ſo manifeſtly and rapidly declined in 
that and every other branch of induſtry, as nom to 
preſent but one continued ſcene of poverty and 
diſtreſs, imploring the aid of the Legillature to 
the re-eſftabliſhment of their former commerce. 


Nor other has been the fate of Dumfries and other 


tovens ſtretching along the Solway Frith, and Mull 


af Galloway, that did not eſcape the general ruin 


_ and waſte of the kingdom. What mortifying te- 

flections does this deſerted long extent of coaſt ſig- 
geſt, of x50 miles, including the curves, provided 
as it is, with ſo many natural harbours, in the cen 
tre of the three Brituh kingdoms, and ſo well ſtu | 
ated for the American and Weſt Indian trade. From 
the Mull of Galloway to the Clyde, there are s 

| few traces of commerce, which completes the cir- | 


91 


euit of the northern deſert thores of the ert I0and | 


in the univerſe. 


e 
elt to profit of the late great revolution, and the 
multiphed errors that led to it, to ſecure and im- 
zrove the naval bulwark of theſe realms, is, through- 
xt the whole extent of the Britiſh coaſts, more 


particularly the long neglected northern ones, 


rhere, at this day, is not to be found a dock-yard, 5 
lat has furniſhed a ſingle ſhip of war for the Royal 


Navy, to promote, by every poſſible aid of the Le- 


zllature, the extenſion of the fiſheries, navigation, 
ind ſhip-building : which laſt branches were ſo 
much encouraged in the colonies, to the unſpeak- 
ible loſs of the mother-country, as now only to be 


recovered by extraordinary PIN exertions. 


| Tux 3 collected in the Highlands does nap. 5 
defray the expences of collection, and the deeliniog 
nading and induſtrious part of the people are im- 
preriſhed and diſtreſſed to furniſh it, for the ſup- 
port of the long, idle train of officers, pf different 
&criptions, and not for the ſtrengthening of Go- 
rernment. It ſeems reaſonable to think, with all 


we deference, that a diſtinction ſhould be made 
1 taxation between the two parts of the Iſland. 
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As an indemnification - for the continued ſeries of 


_ diſcouraging meaſures, that, very far back in their 
hiſtories, the Southern neighbours have fo unrelent. 
ingly purſued againſt the Northern, what remains 


for them to do, it would appear, is an almoſt tot;] 


_ remiſſion of fo ſcanty a revenue, that they are ( | 
_ exhauſted in the payment of; and the land, with 
| ſome other ſubſidiary taxes, raiſed in Scotland, to 
de applied to the 1 improvement of its fiſheries, navi. 
_ gation, agriculture, and manufactures : Agreeable 
to the ſuggeſtions of that patriotic refcrmer in 
civil affairs, who, though of the fame name with 
him that led to reformation in religion, is of a fir 
different ſpirit ; not that of deſtroying, as his pre. 
deceſſor was actuated with, but the reverſe, build: 
4 * and improvement i in all the arts. ” 


Tur hiſtory a the Scottiſh e commerce ; preſents an 


early riſe and rapid progreſs. Foreign writers men- 
tion a traffic in fiſh carried on by the Scots to the 
lo countries, as far back as the gth century; wich | 
fat ſuggeſted the idea to the Dutch of fiſhing on 
the coaſts of Scotland. The oldeſt fiſheries record- | 
ed in the Britiſh annals, are the Yarmouth, dated } 
from the year 495, now on the decline with the 
| Scottiſh. The firſt check the latter met with, was 
from the obſtinate and bloody conteſts with Eng- 
land, in which the weaker kingdom ſo gloriouly | 
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 waintained its independence. They revived with 
the civil wars of that country, till weakened by the 
anion of the two Crowns, cruſhed again by Crom- 
 wall's depredations, after which, all attempts to re- 
tore trade were fruſtrated, in the failure of the 
Darien ſettlement, which was partially ſacrificed 
by William, to gratify his Evgliſh and Dutch ſub- 
jets. The union of the Kingdoms ſoon following 
this fatal diſaſter, in which half a million was ſunk, 
tebdes the many lives loſt, almoſt annihilated the 
faint remains of it: This Jaſt, and not the leaſt blow, 
it has at this day not been able to recover from, and 
without extraordiuary exert40n8 of Tarliament ne- 
1 nil. . : 


Tas Royal Navy of Scotland, which, in the reign | 
of James the IV, exceeded that of any of his con- 
temporary Princes 3 and at its head was the largeſt 
lip then in Europe, was but of ſhort duration, ha - 
nig been begun under James the III., at vaniſhed 
iter the death of James the V. and with it the 

WW blcodor and independence of the kingdom. 89 

Wl fuck is it drained of its ſpecie, that, inſtead of a 
willion circulating at the Union, it, for many years, - | 
las not amounted to more than L. 200, ooo, by 
Ur Koox's account, half a million according to Dr 
smith. Even that ſmall ſum, the firſt mentioned 
athor tells us, is 5 purchaſed | in England at the an- 


WI» 


nual expence of L. 4000 by the Scottiſh banks, to 
maintain their circulation. London bills often {11 
there at a premium of two per cent. After the 
creation of the Glaſgow. bank, it is faid the trade 
of that place doubled; after that of the banks at 
Edinburgh, the trade of the whole country quadry- 
| pled. A great advantage derived from the banks are 
their caſh-accounts, in bringing the whole ſpecie into 
circulation, ſuffering none of it to lie dead without 
Intereſt. The Scottiſh merchants have the fume ad. 
vantage with the Engliſh of diſcounting bills of ex- 
change, with the additional one of the caſh-1c. 
counts. But theſe practices, when carried to excef, 


defeat their ſalutary views. They are ſo when they 
exceed in the credit they afford the ſums, that | 


without them would lie dead in merchants hands to 


anſwer occaſional demands. From that exceſs ariſe | 
the ruinous ſchemes of drawing and redrawing, of 


late carried to ſuch a height. The increaſe of the 
number of banks, tends to check this dangerous ſpirit 
of adventure, and, in n every reſpeR, promote the 0% 
tonal credit. 1 | 


Tur riſe in the price of butchers meat, the great. 
eſt advantage reaped by Scotland from the Union, 
is counterbalanced in the fall of the price of wool, 

| fince that event reſtrained to the Engliſh market, 


inſtead of the general one of Europe, before open 
406 + | 


Wren ſuch is the proportion of Scotland's ſpe- 
cie to L. 18,000,000 in England, in Ireland to 

L. 1,600,000, there ſeems to be a neceſſity of its 
being treated, not as a e of revenue, but of 
trade. — 


Axl the three countries have been too deeply 
acrificed to wild ſchemes of ambition, the fleeting 
pageantry of triumphs in the eaſtern and weſtern he- 
miſpheres. If our unparalleled conſtitution ſo hap- 
pily eſcaped the contagion of the riches of South 
America, in the rejection by Henry VII. of the 
proffered ſervices of Chriſtopher Columbus ; the 
conſtitutional liberty there eſcaped only, while the 
ere of national bankruptcy was reſerved for us in 
North America: Nor are we to be flattered that 
our loſſes in the weſt will be compenſated by our 
poſſeſſions in the eaſt ; ſince from the monopolizing 
company there eſtabliſhed did thoſe very loſles ori- 
zinate. The threepenny duty on tea, calculated 
for their benefit, firſt blew the flames of war, that 
uged through all the quarters of the globes  rail- 
ing half Europe, and that did not end but i ne dif. 
nemberment of half the Britiſh empire. That dan- 
g:rous, burdenſome monopoly cannot compenſate 
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the A berment, which, after bonding i in 4. 
minion f in ſuch violence and oppreſſion, does not ca. 
ry on ſo beneficial a trade, though clogged with ſuch 


expences to government, as the nation does with fe. 


veral European ſtates, Holland, Germany, Spain, 
and formerly Portugal. No compenſation is to be 
looked for from that quari r, to favour the imports. 
tion of the productions of which many branches of 
the home manufactures are loaded with ſo heavy du. 
ties; nor from them who ſc often have come to Par. 
liament for relief in their diftreſſes, ſometimes when 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Merchants make as bad 
ſovereigns as ſovercigns do' merchants. In Bengal 
money is frequently lent to the farmers at 40, 53, 
and 60 per cent. and the ſucceeding crop is mor 
gaged for the pay ment. Such was the uſury in the 


Roman Proconſular provinces in the decline of the 


Republic. -The whole ſyſtem of our eaſtern govern- 

ments is but too Proconſular. Conſidered as nurſe 
ries for ſeamen, our extenſive foreign dependencies 
are not ſo valuable as generally thought: The At 
tie, African, and Weſt Indian latitudes, are unfa- 
vourable to the Britiſh conſtitutions, and the graves | 


of thouſands : It is from our own coaſts ſtill the fup- 
plies are of theſe drains ; on the neglected parts of 
them are the beſt remaining ſources of naval ſtrength, 


a . continent. in, 


— — — 


and nervt to them are what we ſtill retain on the | 
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overty, diſtreſs, inſupportable load of miſery, that 
preſent themſelves through the greateſt part of the 


tn, naturally look up to Government for relief; 


for governments, in much more rigorous latitudes, 
xith greater natural diſadvantages to contend with, 
have, with a lenient and foſtering hand, reared po- 
pulous cities, eſtabliſhed ſeats of commerce and in- 


luftry, ſucceſsfully cultivated the arts and ſciences, 


formed growing empires, that may again from their 


frozen loins over-run the world. But, when our 


liltreſed fellow- ſubjects, inſtead of that relief their 
birth. right, from the ruling powers, either mediate- 
er immediately ſet over them, meet with accu- 
ulated oppreſſions and wrongs, they are reduced 
to the deplorable alternative of ſtarving at home or 
emigrating abroad. Many thouſands have prefer- 


red the laſt as the leaſt of the two evils, obeying the 


nzorous laws of neceſſity, though at the expence of 
their liberty, and every thing dear and valuable to 


them in their native country, which all men, in all 
iges, but reluctantly part with for ever. 


Ir the deluded adventurers that have, or are em- 


berking in thele viſionary and chimerical projects of 
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Arrzx ſuch irkſome details, what are the ſcenes of 
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Highlands, and no inconſiderable ſhare of the Low- 
lands! Struggling with all the rigours of climate, 
al and ſituation, the natives ſinking under the bur- 
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future happineſs from preſent want, knew only that 
they were but changing the ſcene of diſtreſs; that 
that they are about to engage in, differs only fron 
What they have been familiariſed to in the exceſ of 
degree, with the aggravating circumſtances of the 
loſs of liberty, and their native ſoil, which are ei. 
joyments that muſt ever ſweeten the bitterneſ of 
utffliction, and infuſe healing and alleviating com. 
| forts into the midſt of ſurrounding cares and ſuffer. 
ings: If they were aware only of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, there would be the leſs occaſion for coercire 
meaſures to keep them at home in the duty they 
from their cradle owe their country, and allegiance 
to their Sovereign. But ſome kept in a ſtate of ip: 
norance of the evils they are to endure, and only 
knowing what they eſcape from, allured by fal 
hopes, and flill more falſe promiſes, fondly graſp u 
every imaginary ray of relief held out to their 
wiſhes, and groundleſs expectations. Others, not in 


that both theſe ſources of depopulation have ceaſe, WF i 


that ignorance of their future miſeries, more than 

of their paſt and preſent, yet driven to deſpair here, 

5 ure not left totally deſtitute of hope in the chinge 

5 ecelſewbere. And thus the contagion and delirium 

= ſpreads to the monſtrous and alarming lengths we 

I! . have ſeen. We have been drained of our people, 
i j1 = firſt to eftabliſh the colonies, then in our fruitlels ed 
li _ endeavours to keep them in ſubjection; and now, ne 
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a third opens in their ſtead, the continued and uu- 
remitting emigrations. The ſame infatuation ſeized 
the Iriſh in and about the 1728, which did not e- 
ſcape the ſeverity of Swift's pen: His Iatelligen- 
cerexhibits the moſt ſtriking picture of the opprẽèſ- 
fons and diſtreſſes his deluded countrymen were 
emigrating to, which correſponds, in every parti- 
cular, with the details of them of this day, that we 
vey where preſented » with. : | 


1 former times, there were reſources for the fa- 
mines, alleviations of the wants and miſeries, that 
in their viſitations ſo frequently and fo ſorely af- 
ficted theſe parts; but they were lawleſs and bar- 
barous, the depredations the inhabitants committed 


on their more ſouthern neighbours. Theſe were | 


happily put an end to by the Juriſdiction- Act; but 
that wholeſome regulation only removed the ef- 
ſect, and ſome of the ſecondary cauſes, without 
ſtriking at the root of the evil. It tended to civilize 
the Highlanders, in preventing their being robbers, 
freebooters, and plunderers, but left them to ſtruggle 
with the ſame wants as before, that made them 
luch, without any means of induſtry to conquer 
them. Hence, more pernicious effects ſtill follow- 
ed from the prevalence of the ſame cauſes, a re- 
vewal of the ſame ſpirit of emigration, that raged 
in the laſt wenturx, & to the north of , ne 
* 2 
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the iron-rod of Cromwell's uſurpation, in the pre. 
ſeat to North America, In the lawleſs depreda. 
tions, the country ſuſtained partial loſſes, one part 
of its inhabitants enriching itſelf with the ſpoik of 
another; in the emigrations, it ſuſtained a tetal in 
; irreparable loſs 2 and what it loſt by them, its ene. 
mics and rivals gained. Ireland and America have, 
in theſe emigrants, found their moſt valuable ma- 
nufactures and workmen, who, i in return for the 
injuries received from their native land, have, in 
5 their ſeveral e contributed to the e, 
= dence of both on it. 8 


Wurs all other remedies for this inveterate il 
fail, we have a reſource in the Prerogative Writ, 
| analagous to one in the Frederician code, neguis 
exeat regno: A writ which, if the exerciſe of it 
is allowed to be, as ſurely it muſt, bigh!y equitable 
and expedient, in the infancy of a ſtate, to pre- 
vent its total depopulation, it muſt no lets carry 
with it the ſame powerful recommendation in 
an advanced ſtate of ſociety, where depopula- 

| tion | is to be apprehended from the exceſſive emi: 
grations of its inhabitants. Nor other legal fanc- 

| tion, than what this conſtitutional remedy affords, 
have the proclamations for their ſupport, chat are 
iſſued from time to time for the pre vention of our 


fai 
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ſalors from entering into foreign ſervice, and r re- 
cal of ſuch as have entered. N 


— 


— 


Bur 8 have not been tried, and 


therefore have not failed; till then, it is not by a 
rizorous exertion of the Prerogative Writ, that fur- 
ther drains of the people are to be prevented; 


ſuch a ſtretch of power would proye but an unpro- 


fitable expedient for the redreſs of the grievances 


that the Juriſdition-AR led the way to the extir- 
pation of, but of itſelf was not equal to the taſk 
of complete reform. It is by affording ſubſiſtence 
to the famiſhed at home; it is by a diametrically 
oppoſite line of meaſures to thoſe hitherto purſued, 
that fuch ſalutary national purpoſes are to be ef- 
feed; that bleak and dreary ſhores are to be ren- 
dered cheerful and hoſpitable, extenſive. tracts of*- 
waſte and gloom are to be viſited, and enlivened by 


the heart-felt rays of hope; that the lonely ſorrow- 


ful coaſt is to be comforted, the bowels of the earth, 

the depths of the ſea, are to be ſearched . for hid - 
den treaſures; that new creations are every where 
to riſe, throughout this once flouriſhing Iſle. 


The Eaſt and Weſt Indian trades fink in import- 


ance to the Britiſh fiſheries ;. and yet it is only on 
the eaſtern coaſts, that in any period of our hiſtory | 


they have been proſecuted with any degree of ſuc- 


ceſs on the — where incomparabiy the great | 


"Wo $-" 
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eſt ſhoals ſwarm, after their ſeparation by the Tet. 


land iſles, in their courſe ſouthward from the north. 
ern ſeas, from the extreme poverty of the inhabi. 
tants, and the inſurmountable obftacles they en- 
counter in the proſecution of them, they have ec 
been diſcouraged. During the laſt, and part of 
the preſent century, the Government afforded ſome 
temporary aids, towards the general extenſion cf 
them; but all the projects proved abortive ; and 
it is left for the glory of the preſent day to revive 
the attempt, it is hoped, with better ſucceſs, Ny 
object of ſuch magnitude can engage the attention 
of the Legiſlature. And to guide it in its delibe- 
rations, it has the reſearches of Mr Knox, To im. 
pair aught, or aught improve of his regulations, i 
only for a few choſen ones, who, uniting the good 

_ qualities of the head and heart, have lived the lame 
laborious days; who, warmed by the ſame patriotic 
Zeal, fired by the ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour, honelt 
emulation in their country's cauſe, ſoftened by tle 
fame pity for human miſery, and in alleviation ot 


its ſufferings, have ſo penctrated the utmoſt reczlks 


| of the weſtern ſhores. | 


Tur Giri and complexion of his plans are of the 


| moſt liberal nature: He is for ſubſtituting aids and 
liberty in the room of bars and reſtrictions, ſuperflu- 
ous diſtinctions, inſolence, and abuſe of office, impc- 
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tic limitations in time and place: He is for 


the laws of Parliament to be regulated by the 
laws of Nature, proceeding on the principle, that 
all monopolies, and numerous reſtraints on trade 


» 
are conſtant obſtacles to its advancement, by 
the ſame rule, that fluids, when left to them» 
ſelves, ſoon find their level. He recommends the 


adoption of what are calculated and within our 5 
reach, mutatis mutandis, of the Dutch regulations, 
relative to the ſeaſons, methods of fiſhing, proceſs 
of curing and packing, as the Iriſh have wiſely 


done in their act of 1785. That riſing nation too has 


|:d the way, in the erection of fiſhing towns, to 
ine the coaſt of Donegal with; Parliament, * 


1784, in voted L. 20,000 for that purpoſe. 


Taz CE offered by Government 5 
ſhould be of the moſt liberal nature: The Hebride 


ilheries require it in a more particular manner, on 
account of the competition from Ireland and Swe- 
den, the natural impediments they have to encoun- 


ter, impediments that enhance their value to the 


late. To the firſt of which countries there is every 
langer of the emigration of our fiſhermen, as former- 


ly of our manufacturers, from the allurements held 


aut to them from that quarter, and the difficulties 


and diſcouragements they ſtruggle with at home. 


Without more powerful aids from Government, it 
*nnot be but that this ine ſtimable branch of mari. 
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time greatneſs muſt remain in the ſame declining 
Way, it has hitherto done, if not dwindle away al. 
together to nothing. While the rivalſhip from 
_ Holland, Ireland, Sweden, Norway, is ſuch, the te. 
ſtraining laws, expence of equipment ſuch, the Bri. 
_ tiſh fiſheries muſt continue to decline; nor can they 
be reared, till put on a level with all the ſurround- 


ing neighbours, in every point of liberality and en. | 


couragement. Another very important conle- 
5 quence derived from theſe improvements, would be 
another ſhort and eaſy communication opened be. 
tween the two iſlands from the Mall of 2 hs of 
mutual DNS | to both. | 


Ae e l inthe mph 


ſo eaſy a rate, of ſo large a portion of the inhabi- 
tants of a country, that, in the moſt fertile years 
produces not grain enough for its own conſumption, 
and in barren ſeaſons is drained of very great quan- 
5 tities of ſpecie, to ſupply its wants by importation. 
Fiſn, freſh and ſalted, and potatoes, would be the na 
nutritious and prolific food for extenſive diſtricts, ts | 
the great diminution of the conſumption of butcher's 
meat, with it of paſture- lands, and conſequent con- 
verſion of them into arable, a freſh ſource of wealth 
and population. It is further evident, that if with 
= moderate profits, we go to the foreign markets, all 

| things equal, our fiſhermen poſſeſſed of the ſame 1 


E 7 1 


cuſtry, the ſame methods of fiſhing, curing and: 
backing with the Dutch, as the fiſhery is ſo much 


carer us, ſurrounding our coaſts, and proportional 


pits vicinity is the gain of time and labour, we 
aught to fit out, man and victual the veſſels em- 
rloyed i in it at a conſiderably leſs expence than the 


Dutch, and with greater profit. We have the double 


drantage too of boat and buſs fiſhing; they are 
confined to the latter. And, if with all theſe ad- 
rantages we may not be able to underſel them in 


the foreign markets, it will be no inconſiderable 


gain to enter into competition in them, with now 


no: only our rivals in commerce, but alſo in politics, 


face the breach of their alliances with us, and late 


eement of them with our loan, oma 


5 
237 


Ta b be of the Wealth of OTE at the ſame 
time that he ſo ſucceſsfully explodes the mercantile 


ſyſtem of bounties in general, admits of an"excep- 


tion in favour of the fiſheries, as an object of na- 
tioval defence in the augmentation of its ſailors and 
hipping. The ſame author is well aware of the 
vretchedneſs of the Highlands, where he ſays, it is 
rot uncommon for a mother there, who has borne 
twenty children, not to have two alive: With the 
nduſtry he 1 is equally well acquainted, in ſtating that 
more than a thouſand pair of Shetland ſtockings 
Ire annually imported into Leith; and that in that 
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| and worlled ſtockings are Kalt to the value of: As, 
:  Euinea a pair and e | point © 
8 Tas dong. hom 115 ſin lets providentia local Wi they re 
ſituation, before all other nations, is to look for the Wit is te 
expected fruits of its labours, when to theſe objet; un, 
directed. It is ſurrounded by almoſt every ſpecia Ml dime 
of valuable fiſh, in their ſtationary ſhoals, and ye. ber f 
riodical migrations from the northern ſeas. If the WI their 
ſubjects of other kingdoms are on their own and ou lf too | 
_ coaſts, reſtrained to periodical fiſhing, interrupted, WI me 
and reſumed at intervals, with many and great dif. tur. 
ficulties to ſtruggle with in the temporary proſecu- renew 
tion of it; Nature, or rather Providence, has diſpen- Wi bone 
fed with all obſtructions, whether of time or place, Wl = c 
in favour of this: The fiſh offer themſelves o on the again 
: coaſts at all ſeaſons, 8 allt 
rant 


Tur ow 1 582 is that marked wich the moſt di. fur 


mal and humiliating circumſtances in the Britiſh an- both 
nals. It was the laſt of that diſaſtrous war, the dg 
American, when the ſun of Britain's glory was ſet, and! 
when our calamities abroad were at their height, The 
and at home the cup of our miſery was full, in the dite 
famine that viſited the land, the fiſh that then for 45 4 
the firſt t time e left our t conſts. e the 
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As, in all human affairs, there is an ultimate 


A 


int of elevation and depreſſion, in the Britiſh his | 


fory, ſo near approaching each other, from which 
they reciprocally recede, in advancing or declining, 
tis to be wiſhed by every zealous patriotic Bri- 


ton, that that may have been the zra of the | 


tkimate deelination of Britain's ſplendour, that 
ter fiſheries, from their then loweſt ebb, from 


their then total ſtate of annihilation, in addi-' 


toa to the cruelties of war, the raging of the 


dements, the horrors of famine, may, with the. 


returning peace of the ſucceeding year, in their 


rnewal with redoubled vigour, have laid the 


foundation of the reſtoration. of her glory ſo broad 
ad deep, as to reſiſt the combinations of the univerſe 


x - 


panſt it. Nations, as well as individuals, in the 


fall tide of proſperity, are, for the moſt part, igno- 


rant of themſelves, of their internal frame and re- 
furces ; and it is in the day of adverſity only, that 
both are, by experience, taught, that primary know-- 


kdge, brought back to a right ſenſe of their duty, 
nd reſolved, as it were, into their firſt principles. 


The Author and Diſpoſer of all events, in his infi- 


dite wiſdom, prepares ſuch trains of circumſtances, 


s are to lead them out of their flattering eluſions, 
the labyrinths and intricate mazes of error, in Which 


they lie invol++\, grovelling be ow, up t“ this van- 
age ground, this vertical point of all truth. 
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iſland been ſacrificed to the ambitious views of csg. 
queſt entertained by the other, and both to the gr, 
tification of thoſe views, in a wide waſting domivion, 
Thus, has a nation, ſo long conſpicuous and inde. 
_ pendent. ſurmounting the natural diſadvantages of 
barrenneſs, availing itſelf of its natural advantages, 
and in conſequence of them proportionably flourif. 
ing with the ſurrounding nations, been retarded n 
the progreſs of its proſperity. drained of the mean 

of an advancing cultivation by its fiſter kingdom, 
whoſe intereſt it was, whole chief aim ard ambi- 
tion it ſhould have been, to have aided its improe- 
ment, and not left its nakedneſs Expoled to the 
ſport and ſong od, her poets. 


commercial circulation, naturally languid, and fill 
more retarded by the joint operation of the phy fical 
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In ſuch a manner, has one part of this beautify 


4 IN * part of the wa kingdom, where the 


and moral cauſes above remarked, the manufactures 
eſtabliſhed and eſtabliſhing round its centre, are, in 


their turn, ſo uniformly accelerating, that, were it | 


to receive ſimilar impulſes at the extremities, from 
the fiſheries, that action aid re a-tion between the 


two would then be produced, thoſe reciprocal and 
mutual returns of the blood, in the body pulitic 
from the heart to the members, and from them 
again to the heart, as would cauſe to ſpring au ar 


Col] 


ire new order of things, and vrightew or relamine 
our ſo . clouded LAS Pr” 


Tun exertions of an individual of the firſt rank in 
England, we have ſeen, led the way in the extenſive 
national benefits of inland navigation: Happy for 
che nation, if the proportional public ſpwit, of late 
kiſcovered by the proprietor of the iſle of Herries, 
econded by the aids of Government, ſhall be pro- 
ductive of ſimilar beneficial conſequences. The 
names of both merit inrolment in their country's 
innals, FR the'f firſt on its a 


Waar an eld for Britain t to make the Hebrides | 
ſich ſeenes of population and induſtry; as the Archi- 
pelago in its moſt flouriſhing days exhibited! Such 
an eſtabliſhment of the Northern Archipelago would 
bon rival in riches the Southern, and much more 
thn compenſate the deeline of the trade in the 
latter. The promotion of the fiſkeries, abolition of 
monopolies, would increaſe, to an extent ineoneei- 
nble, the tonnage of our ſhipping; already ſo rapid- 
on the riſe, from the additional carrying trade, 
had from the colonies derives wa” 


ber A Mir y etiesgenet vr che muſt 00 


afullible means of raiſing our ng val power to a pitch = 


of Freatoeſs, hitherto unknown; and well it may be 


K * 


on the vid, ſince what it has to cope with, is much 


more than ever formidable, in conſequence of the 


extenſive | alliances, combinations, confederacies, 


formed, and forming among the maritime Powers 


on the continents of Europe and America. 


Wars if the humane and generous were ſpella 
tors of the tragic ſcenes diſplayed on this wide 
theatre of human miſery, the recital of which in the 


_ Pathetic ſtrains, that lately have met the public ear, 
in all hearers of that deſcription, is able to call forth 
the affections of nature, and awaken the tendereſ 
compaſſion. How many tribes of wretched beings 
have there to ſtruggle with famine, diſeaſe, naked- 
- neſs, unable to ſatisfy the cries of nature; no age or 
| ſex eſcapes the diſaſter, no voice exempt from the 
lamentations that frequent theſe ſolitudes, and 


5 pierce the dreary glooms : Gray hairs and youth, 
the orphan and the widow, all involved in one com- 


mon ſuffering. Who of this deſeription, at this dil 


mal relation, how much more at the ſight, is not 
ready to cry out, O that this Great Iſle would 
be to theſe leſſer, if the expreſſion may be allowed, | 


its attendant ſatellites, as is to it the great luminary 


round which it moves, from which it receives light | 
and heat; by whoſe ſovereign vital rays it is cheered! 


Then would the multitude of the Iſles rejoice.” 


E - 

Ous Newfoundland fiſheries have not only ſuf⸗ 
fered great encroachments in the late treaty of 
peace; but the tenure of what remain to us of thoſe 
banks, is every day becoming more precarious. 
The poſſeſſion of them was a deſirable object to at- 
wact the attention, and employ the induſtry of a 
naval power; but not ſo entirely to engroſs its 


views, as to occaſion its overlooking the valuable 
banks on our own coaſts, that ſo abundantly teem 


with the ſame kinds of fiſh. If thoſe ſo much near- 
er banks are, even at this late hour, taken advantage 
of, at the ſame time, that they will prove the 
means of extending that branch of our trade, of in- 
creaſing the nurſery for ſeamen, they will be ready 
to ſupply the loſs of thoſe more diſtant Trans- 
Atlantic ones, at whatever period we may be de- 
prived of them, as we have been of fo many of our 
other enen in that quarter of the world. 


| PO length patriotic zeal is nous: to the contem- 
plation of theſe important objects; the legiſlative 
ſuperintendence and protection is promiſed them, 
If late has been beſtowed on them that direction 
and encouragement which alone could advance them 
to maturity, let not the progreſ now made towards 
the attainment of them be proportionably flow, but 
by ye and ROS rides. Theſe great ends once 
| = * . 


1 23 
| attained, we are not to deſpair of the Republic, the 5 
were to argue weak and degenerate minds. We = 
have ſtill reſources enough left, whereon to build 4 
ne hopes of aggrandiſement, to reſt the foundation Th 
of the revival of former n bs 5 
4 the 
® # ® @ W 
Pg bo 
Is the mean time, the works at Dunkirk, Cher. I © 
bourg and Havre, are vigoroully proſecuted : The 1 
firſt well ſituated for the annoyance of our trade, oy 
with its privateers, in war: Cherbourg opens an- ch 
other ſcene. The whole of the French coaſt lining | ke 
the Channel is rendered unfit for harbours, from Wi p 
all its openings being filled with ſand, by the vio- 1 
lence of the weſt winds it is ſo much expoſed to. 5 
The object of the works here renewed is to remedy 1 
this natural defect, to ſecure a ſafe anchorage, ur. q 
der cover of a great extent of batteries, for power- 


ful armaments ready to oppoſe to ours, on ſudden |} c 
_ emergencies, from the oppolite ſhores, to infeſt our 


i 
trade, bar the defence of our foreign ſettlements, 1 
or favour a deſcent on our coaſts. It was the con- 4 
ſideration of the works in theſe alarming points of | 


view, that occaſioned our ſucceſsful deſcent there 
in the war of 1756, for the purpoſe of raſing them, 
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which was effected, and the ſiores cid of The 
fame jealouſy we have ever entertained of the re- 
paration of Dunkirk harbour and baſon, the demo- | 
tion of which we have been ſo anxiouſly bent on. 
The projected baſon at Havre has the ſame objects 
in view, the inereaſe of the rin naval rr in 


ihe Channel. 


5 under the great W the FE SF at Cher. _ 


bourg was ſo ſucceſsfully conducted, when Britain's 
glory reached its ſummit, it is for his ſon, in order 
to raiſe us as near, as may be, that height, as he 


cannot prevent the reparation of thoſe works un- 
der his father's auſpices demoliſhed, to counteract 
their intended effect, not by raiſing ſimilar land» 


batteries round our ſea- ports, as was agitated in 


Parliament 1786, but by ſtrengthening our float- 


ing batteries, for the better enabling us to avail 
ourſelves of our natural bulwark the, ſea. This is 
to be done by the encouragement of the growth of 
ſhip- timber, by freſh: ſupplies to ſucceed the great 
waſte that the valuable oak-foreſts have ſo long ſuf- 
fered The American ſupply, by an unnatural turn 
in human affairs, is loſt to us, and gained to new 
| allies; with this view, the acts of Parliament rela- 


tive to the growth of ſhip-timber ſhould be reviſed, 


vhere neceſſary, altered or amended, and in all 5 


N 


1 2 


: points enforced. The bark even 18 a capita ohe 
for the tanneries, N 


. T8; Ka Saite the hull, why may not 
Scotland the maſt, both parts of the united king: 
dom thus uniting in the accompliſhment of the 
great object of their joint defence? It is believed, 
that there are to be found maſts in abundance for 

the firſt rate men of war downwards; but ſupp, 

ſing there ſhould not be ſupply ſufficient of that 
ſize, is it not a national object, a leading one in po- 
litical economy, thence to furniſh the inferior 
rates, the merchantmen, all the denominations of 
trading veſſels? If they are inacceſſible in moſt 

N places at preſent, for want of roads, do not the 

ſiame objects point out the evident neceſſity of ma- 

king roads to them through rocks, over mountains, 
by mining, by all the means poſſible? Will it be 


ſaid, that political œc“my diſſuades from ſuch | 


expenſive methods of acceſs, even to ſo great ſources 
of national wealth, and urge the preferable c- 
| ſource in going in queſt of Norwegian pines, acroſs 
ſeas, through the Sound, up the Baltic. It ſhall be 


taken on the ſuppoſition for a moment, that it is 


more profitable to depend on the foreign, than the 
home ſupply; is it no object of national import- 


ance, the circulating the balance of the expence in 
| the Iſland, rather than out of it, and ſo diminiſhing 
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tix balance of trade, now ſo much againft us m 
that quarter? Is it none to be independent of all 
accidents, in peace or war, of others, and they too 
in a jealous Jatitude, where the armed neutrality 
originated, ſolely relying on ourſelves for the ſap- 
ply of this indiſpenſibly neceſſary article to dur ex- 
iſtence as a people? But how does the account of 
expences ſtand ? Is it leſs expenſive than the blowing 
ſome rocks, in aid of the navigation of rivers for 
floating the timber, of obtaining acceſs to it by 
and, to fit out veſſels for a long voyage, run the 
rk of ſhipwrecks, pay toll at the Sound, pay inſu- 
ance, be ſhut up half the year in the Baltic by ice; 
add to all theſe obſtacles in peace, the additional 
riſk in war of the enemy intercepting the very ſup- 5 
plies that are to enable us to cope with them? Or 
if all theſe impediments, natural and artificial, in 
the foreign trade, are attended with leſs inconve- 
nence, leſs coſt to private adventurers, than the 
nternal, Mill is it, ſuppoſing it ſo, and a wild ſup- 
polition it is, more profitable to the nation? A- 
gain, in that point of view, will it be contended, 
that the nation's gain, in the exchange of the home 
for the foreign trade, would be overbalanced in 
the loſs it would ſuftam in the diminution of the 
Baltic trade, as a nurſery for ſeamen ; it is anſwer- 
ad in the negative, if the fiſheries are encouraged 


„ 


- 
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| proportionably, or more than proportionably, for 


there need be no limitation to its decreaſe. 


£2 Ir it is further urged in favour of the Baltic 
trade, that its ſole obje& is not the Norwegian 
Pine, but with it variety of other naval tore, 


hemp, tar, iron; the ſame argument that is con- 
dcluſive againſt the importation of the one produce | 


tion, is equally ſo againſt that of all the reſt, that the 


climate and foil of this Iſland, by any induſtry of | 


ours, can furniſh us with. Let us then raile hemy 


ſufficient for the ſupply of our arſenals, an! let us | 


_ Enquire into the ſtate of the iron trade. Of about 
, ooo tons of iron annually manufactured in Bri- 
| tain, 53, ooo it is computed are foreign; why in 


this reſpect too, we ſhould be ſo inattentive to na. 


tional intereſts, of which ſuch abundaut national 


ſupply may be had, does not appear, and partake | 
of the iron age; eſpecially as the qualities of the | 
native are ſo excellent, being tough, durable, caſily | 


wrought, and fit for every purpole,. except farming 


utenſils and horſe-thoes, its texture not being o 
_ cloſe as that of the foreign, to render it as laſting, } 
when expoſed. to much collifion or friction: If it | 


s indiſpenſibly neceſſary in thele branches, to theſe, 


and theſe alone, ſhould the importation be reſtrai- | 


ed, if not altogether found inexpedient, 
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Oo mines and minerals are great ſources of 
wealth 3 a late important diſcovery has ſet their va- 


ue in a new and ſtriking point of view, the pro- 


perty of pit- coal to convert pig into bar. iron. By 

proſecuting to advantage this diſeovery, we ſhould 
not only ſupply ourſelves with this valuable article, 
but ſhare at leaſt the exportation of it with the 
Smedes, if not by being enabled to underſel them 


in foreign markets, engroſs it. For we fave the 


proceſs they muſt ſubmit to, the preparation of the 


4 


mterials for this work, the charring the wood ib 
zddition to the hewing, which of itſelf is a more 
difficult operation than the digging the coal out of 
be pit is: what they loſe in time and labour, we | 


gain, 


Brstors this great advantage derived from the 
uſe of coal, there are ſeveral others, as the extract - 
ing of tar, that other valuable article in ſhip- build. 
ing, too valuable much to be monopolized; with va- 
rious chemical preparations, as vitriol from the ſul 
phur, ſal ammoniac, which has the ſame properties 
with hartſhorn, or is another name for that and 
volatile ſalt, from ſoot, phoſphorus from burnt coal; 
and bituminous ils are found in the pit. Such are 
tie ſubterraneous riches of this kingdom, far more 
valuable than all thoſe of Peru and Mexico, if we 
ill but avail ourſelves of them. T here is not any 
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Pecdes of coal work that i is not a "Sek of nation. 
al wealth, as there is none where time and labour 
are unprofitably conſumed; in every proceſs re. 
lative to them, there is gain of both, and in ever 
ſtage of every proceſs. Add to all theſe conſiders. 
tions, that weighty one, that in proportion to the 
multitude and extent of the advantages ariſing 
from this branch of trade, will be its increaſed cir. 
culation, and with it that of our beſt nurſery for 
ſeamen. What inducements all theſe great gains 
to ſearch the bowels of the earth, for materials uſed 
in ſhip- building, of importance itſelf, ſufficient to 
rouſe all our attention, and keep it ſtedfaſily di 
reed to ſo capital a national object. Further, the 


| proceſs of extraQting tar from coal is a preparation 
of it in its then charred ſtate, for making pig iron. 


We have ſeen the ſucceſs our exertions have been 


attended with in the caſt iron-works, let us tran. 


fer the ſame induſtry, in hopes of the ſame ſuccek, 


to the other branches of the pig and bar-iron; let 


it alſo be enquired, whether the corniſh white rue. 
x tal is equally, or. more fit for ſheathing ſhips with 
than copper. 1 5 


Tux great object of theſe ſeveral branches of re- 


form is added to the decreaſed balance of imports, 


and proportional increaſed balance of exports, con. 
ſequently of wealth, the internal ſupply of all de 


AF. 


quiſites eſſential to the formation of the baſis of 
ur national exiſtence, not to ſay importance. From 
1rcliance on the never failing reſources within our- = 
elves for them, | ariſes much of our independence ; 

f the accidents of time and place, bars of nature 
id art thrown in the way of their recovery from 


broad, of nature in the frozen Baltic, of art, ei- 


ker in the combinations of the Baltic powers, not 
xrobable, precluding us from them, or in the event 


of war in our vigilant enemies intercepting them, 


Laxp batteries, ſuch as were propoſed for our 


afety, are not ſufficient to guard us againſt attacks 
from within or from without; from without, as they 
nould too much divert our attention from the ſea 
batteries, the only ſafeguards againſt attempts from 
that quarter; from within, as our liberties are in 
noſt imminent danger, whenever ſome thouſands 


of troops are collected in one place, for the man- 


ning of ſuch works. We cannot be ſo fortified as not 
to be vulnerable in ſome part; if not in all, in 
none, as a landing once effected, none of our for- 
tiications but may be taken, and turned againſt 
durſelves to maintain the landing. Vet the prin- 
ipal dock- yards require fortifying, as the deſtruc- 
ton of all or any of them is irreparable. Nor is 
it only from the open attacks of the enemy they 
ae to be protected, but alſo from the ſecret traitor 
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| lurking within, with 2 torch i in his hand, * to 
5 conſume i in a moment the work of years, and what 
years cannot recover or reſtore. Such traiteroy at. 
tacks we have been too often ſacrificed to airy 


ind | 
An « 
of it. 
and 
extr 
zreſl 
depa 
101 
rea 
tion! 
fuſe: 


in tl 


F "Ie one of the powers ig 8 againſt on burnt 
both Portſmouth and Plymouth in Richard the Sc. 
cCond's reign; if in Charles the Second's, another 

of them occaſioned the diſgrace at Chatham; and 
their admiral Van Tromp, with a broom at his top- 
| gallant maſt, in deriſion, ſwept the ſeas ; if in the A- 
merican war the combined fleets of the branches of 
the houſe of Bourbon rode in an inſulting manner in | 
the Channel; and in the very entrayCe into Plymouth | 
f harbour, ook one of our ſhips of war, what may 
not be apprehended from a combination of the 
three, when, in ſuch embarraſſed circumſtances, * 
they find us, if in fo far better, we were fo wul- 
nerable to their ſeparate attacks, i in the moſt eſſen 


mor 
lalc 
tap 
0tr 
pro 
for 


tial points of intereſt : May we not fear, if dot WM «c 
more attentive to our intereſts, leſt our hiſtory ends Wl tio 
as it begins, with an invaſion, and that from the at 

fame quarter, by a people under the fame domi- ef. 
nion with us, at the time of it, and equally ambi- WM cp 

tious with thoſe maſters of the old world, of be- r 


: coming : the Inn 1 the new * 


Tux next ſübject of nibew that preſents ſelf, | Kt 
| and, like the of, ſubdivided | into parts, it is taxation. IF 


In finances, as in the complete circle of the arts 
nd ſciences, ſimplicity is the height of refinement. 
An exceſs of refinement is as bad as a total want 


ait. The OEconomiſts of France, in conſidering 
and as the only ſource of taxation, are in the one 


atreme of refinement in finance, and we, in our 


reſent complicated ſyſtem, are in the other, of 
teparture from it; and as all extremes are to be 
xoided, the due medium between the two, is the 


great deſideratum in politics. Such exceſſive taxa- 
tions as ours, ſo complicated and various, fo dif- 


ſed and diverſified, is the expedient reſorted to 
n the impolitic legiſlation of all weak ſtates, as the ö | 
nomentary prop of a crumbling edifice, The con- 
ſdidating the cuſtoms and exciſe, it is truſted, will 
appily lead the way to the diſentangling us from the 
utricate mazes we are ſo deeply involved in, and 


prove favourable beginnings of the great work ; 


{or much remains to be done, after theſe objects hs 


xcompliſhed. For our guidance in the comple- 
tion of the work, two leading rules require to be 


adhered to; one is that of the three great ſources 
if revenue, wages, profit, rent, the laſt is the prin- 
capal 3 the other is, that the Juxuries, not the neceſ- 


laries s of life ate the treat e of taxation. 5 


"Arran katie luxuries, the ot i taxa- 5 
we in Paſſing lightly over the neceſlaries, wages, | 
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and profit, as ſubſidiary reſources, ſhould finally reit | 
on rent. If this principle is right, it leads to a d. 


; ſtinction between the luxuries and neceſſaries 


55 07 the b grſt cla tis EV and opera Babe 4. 


verns, and ale-houſes, coffee - houſes, and, in general, 
all places of public amuſement, and public debauch, 


Cards, dice, wines, carriages, men-ſervants, collee, | 
tea, chocolate, foreign ſpirituous liquors, home and 
foreign luxurious articles of dreſs, confectionary, per. 


fumery, toys, jewelry, plate, ſugar, tobacco: 
With theſe may be claſſed, as e of taxation, 
the emoluments of office, 


- Boe quite diſtin from theſe, of a quite different 
nature, and as ſuch, for the relief of the labouring | 

Poor, and encouragement of manufactures, exemp- | 
tions from taxation, ſhould be deemed ſalt, ſoap, | 


leather, candles, coal, though the deficiencies occa- 


ſioned by ſuch exemptions ſhould fall on land, asthe } 
only reſiduary productive fund. The poſting and 
horſe- taxes, as checks to agriculture and inland 
; commerce, might alſo yield to other reſources. Inthis | 
plan, there is no ſacrifice intended of the landed to 
the mercantile intereſts, as has been too uniformly | 
the governing principle of adminiſtrations for ages 


paſt, and which is the main ſpring of all the nation. 
0 h The reverſe, there is no kierific of 
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either meant, but the joint and mutual proſperity 
of both. The freer the circulation of trade 1s, the 
greater the value of land, its baſis. Both, in the pre- 
nt ſyſtem of things, being much burdened, neither, 
a the ſharing of the burden, bring a proportional re- 
licf to the other, but alike languiſh under the im- 
poſitions. The other way, what immediate loſſes 
landholders would ſuſtain, would be amply repaid 
them in the enhanced value of land, flowing from an 
accelerated free circulation of trade. In diffuſing 
taxation into ſuch a multiplicity of channels, the 
relief held out to the landholder is only fictitious, 
35 on him, in general, the burden finally reſts : by 
removing then, the deception, truth only prevails, | 
and things are placed in their natural order: State 
and individual equally gain by the reform, in the 
diminution and converſion to better employ ments, 
of the numerous trains of revenue officers. The 
State-machine ſeems thus no longer of that intricate 


complicated ſtructure, wheel within wheel, the mo- 


tion of one clogging and counteracting that of ano- 
ther, but reduced to the cleareſt and ſnplent prin- 
ciples. 5 


„ „ 6 
Tux remaining branches of reform are more in 


derail leſs of the aggregate 1 nature than thoſe : are 
2 Bb2 
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that have been diſcuſſed ; and firſt of them, and that 


calls loudeſt for public attention, are the Poor 


Rates, wonderfully perverted from their original in. 


ſtitution, as funds allotted for the maintenance oi 


the diſcarded Monks, on the abolition of the mo. | 
naſteries at the Reformation. The profound author 
of the Wealth of Nations has ſo fully diſcuſſed thi; 
ſubject, put it in ſuch a variety of lights, with {ack 


accuracy traced the riſe and progreſs of the lays 


relative to it, pointed out their defects, abuſes in | 
the ſeveral ſtages, and the neceſſary remedies, that 
there is no room for either amendment or addition. 


Ir is to be obſerved only in general, that if other | 


proofs were wanting, the immenſe number of poor 
and profligate, would amply evince our declining 
State. That the general prevalence of luxury, the | 
defect of police, frequency and licentiouſne6 of | 
little ale-houſes, which ſhould be diſcouraged by | 
raiſing the tax on the licences taken out for them, 
all, in their ſeveral degrees, conſpire to produce the 


poverty and miſery of the lower claſſes of people, is 
a truth equally ſerious and palpable. The millions 


raiſed for the poor rates, to the great oppreſſion of 


the ſubject, embezzled and miſapplied by the mana- 


gers and overſeers, chiefly ſquandered at law, in 
_ diſcuſſing fruitleſs queſtions about ſettlements, anl | 
not alittle in furniſhing out their feaſts, experience: 


E 1 
ſhews are inadequate to the end, and only aggravate 
the evils they were ne: to remedy. | 


Taz laws of ſettlement and corporations, as they 


check the free eirculation of labour, violate natural 


liberty and juſtice, create more poor than the rates, 


enormous as they are, are equal to the mainte- 
nance of : They are the corrupt parts of our conſti- 
tution, the moſt flagrant abuſes in it: They are 
beſides, the laws of ſettlement at leaſt, Sula 
ſources of civil war with us, to the Gabelle and 


Provincial bars to the free circulation of internal 5 


commerce in France. Here then, let the ax be 


laid to the root of the tree. The repeal of the 


laws of ſettlement, might be accompanied with that 
of the excluſive privileges of corporations, ſtatutes 
of apprenticeſhip, all ſeveral encroachments on na- 
tural, without promoting civil liberty, unknown to 


the ancients. What then remains to complete the 
ſyſtem of Britiſh liberty, is to extend it to every | 
branch of inland commerce, in the promotion of the 


uninterrupted circulation of labour, by the removal 
of theſe its chief bars and reſtraints ; for which great 
end, it is hoped, the wildom of Parliament is now. 
en 


Tax more liberal the item of the corn- trade, 


358 1 other branch of commerce, the more Poli- 
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tio: But that ſpecies of liberality diſplayed in the | 
bounties on exportation, ſeems national waſte and 
profuſion ; and what is more conſonant to political 
 exconomy, is that lately adopted by the Emperor 
of Germany, and now in agitation in France. Any 
regulations deemed indiſpenſably neceſſary in this 
branch of commerce, ſhould be ee throughou : 
the united * 


Tus ü a Tal laws require a reviſal and re. 
formation, which .in their preſent ſtate derive but 
too much of their ſpirit and complexion from the | 
bloody inſtitutions of Draco, powerfully combated |} 
* More and Beccaria, and _ defended by |} 


Hales and — e . 
Is there no eee debe capital punih- Wl » 


ments and tranſportation for thefts and leſs atroci- 
. ous crimes ? Is there no ſubſtitution, in the room of 


both, of the Roman ſervi pœnæ in this land of li- 5 
berty? Is the air of it too free alſo for ſuch a ſpe- | | a 
cies of ſlaves to breathe, thoſe that by their crime: MF 6 


have forfeited their freedom? Monteſquieu does 
not attack this mode of eſtabliſhing ſlavery, at the | 
ſame time that he ſo juſtly condemns it on all te Ml t 
grounds urged in its ſupport by the Civilians, Put- 1 
fendorf, and others; on the contrary, it merited his 
ſanction, as it has received that of Beccaria. 
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1 then legally and contitutiondlly, if adde 
Iy with humanity, we may adopt ſuch a mode of 
puniſhment, inſtead of others written in characters 
of blood, there is no want of room for the employ- 
ment of the criminals, either in the works above 


or under ground, or both, ſo fatal to the human con- 


fitution, to which they are fitter facrifices to be 
devoted, than more valuable lives. There is be- 
des ample ſcope for their labour in the port of 
London, the firſt in the world, the navigation of 


which is now ſo interrupted by ſhoals. And here 


let it be obſerved, as moſt applicable, that if the 
Lord Mayor, who, by chartered right, is appointed 
Conſervator of the Thames, will not exert his great 
privilege to national advantage, the controlling 
power of Parliament might interpole its ne 


with e remedies. 


| nora ene of negle&t is the want of an 
hoſpital, on an extenſive and liberal plan, for the 
aged and diſabled ſailors in the merchant ſervice, 


ſuch as Greenwich is for the Royal Navy. 


Lear us attend to the improved regulations in 
the Poſt-office, and in this view the late partial 
may ſerve as introductory to the total abolition of 
franking. The eſtabliſhment of this Office, as it 


K 5 1 

is one of the firſt, ſo it is the beſt of the revenue it. 
ſtitutions. It had its riſe in the civil wars 9 
Charles the Firſt's reign, nor ſince that period hs 
the wiſdom of Parliament been able to deviſe ; 
law, that ſhould at once ſo eſſentially contribute 
to the advantage of the revenue, and eaſe and 
Profit of the ſubject; both are equally gainers by 
it. It is not ſo obvious then how it ſhould hare 
ted to legiſlation to deviſe an exemption from 
the ſmall duties, or rather acknowledgments, for 


taxes they cannot be called, that the public pay into 
this office, for the great advantages they derive |} 


from Government's ſo ſmoothing the wheels of in- 
land commerce, and facilitating the intelligence 
and correſpondence between all parts of the king. 


dom: Nor is there room for it in theſe times of | 


urgent oy 


Jar us + banjth all Scythian barbarous notions of 
i extenſive paſtures, and with them all our wid 
| ſchemes of depopulation ; a phrenzy which tim 
and ſad experience muſt cure us of, if no ſober uc 
vice will have the effect, when too late it wiil be 
found, that the more flocks and herds there are, 
the fewer people muſt remain to wear the wool, 
and eat the fleſh. Swift ſays, in his endeavours to 
reclaim the Iriſh from this fatal error, that An 
was mad when he miſtook a flock of ſheep for li 
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enemies: But we ſhall never be ſober until we 


have the ſame way of thinking. see Sir Thomas | | 


More J Wee in 9 


1 theſe imprese nete, may 4 reviſal and 5 
reduction of the penſion liſt take place, and only 
ſuch retained on it as are proper objects of royal 


munificence; and may the public money be per- 


verted to no private views; all uſeleſs finecure 
places, as I mn Mr arg bill, bones. 


A measurs of expediency | is the extenſi ion 
of a militia to the nothern part of the united 
kingdom, united in that, as well as in every 
other reſpect, all invidious diſtinctions aboliſhed. 
Such a general militia, with a reſpectable naval 
force, will admit of more than a proportional re- 
duction of that unconſtitutional inſtitution, a ſtand- 


ing army. This branch of reform, though the laſt 


here treated of, is not the leaſt important; as on 
it chiefly depends not only our united efforts, con- 
ſlitutionally exerted in defence of the country 
zzainſt foreign attacks; but alſo againſt civil 


broils, inteſtine diviſions and convulſions, with the 
preſervation of that balance of power, which well 
poiſed, and kept in due equilibrium between the 


two parts, conſtitutes the welfare and proſperity 
of the whole iſland ; and which once deſtroyed by 


og 
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the more aſpiring and encroaching neighbour, ig. 
volves both alike in the ſame ruinous conſequen. 


ces. 


— SS: 


A vous attention to theſe and ſimilar objects of 
political economy, might yet ſave, yet recover the 


State : Could we but add to the liſt public virtue, 


the chief of all the deſiderata. But that is ſcarcely | 
to be looked for in theſe degenerate days of luxury, 
Still an invariable regard had to theſe our remain. 
ing reſources, with what portion of that good is yet 
_ ſurviving, if any there is, or if none, ſtill is the ex- 
periment to be made what they of themſelves can 
operate towards our relief, in mitigating the heavy 
and almoſt inſupportable burdens impoſed on a de. 

_ clining State, in contributing to the repeal of the 
impolitic taxes our manufactures ſo generally la. 
bour under, our trade is ſo univerſally fettered with, 
and in preventing their further extenſion. But we 
muſt not heſitate too long in the application of the 
remedies; for while we procraſtinate and live fron: } 
day to day on expedients, the ſtup 1 is e De- 
: libero Roma, Perit ann. | 


Bor to awake at length from all gelder dreams | | 


of proſperity, to break Münter the bands of al bat. 


t 
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ring deluſions, it remains that, in proportion to 


that diminution our external ſtrength already has, 
or ſtill may very probably receive, we improve to 
the utmoſt advantage our internal, by every exer- 


on beſtowed on the waſte lands and fiſheries, 


Lr us look forward and anticipate events; let 


20 new lights burſt upon us on the ſpur of the oc- 
aſion, but we are to be prepared to meet and com- 


bat the blow from whatever quarter, and at what- 


trer time it comes; not like the,unſkilful boxers, De- 
noſthenes compares the Athenians to, that apply 


the defence only to the wounded part. So we ſhall 


u ſome mealure control remote contingencies, and 


dot thus be perpetually haraſſed and ſurpriſed, 


kept in conſtant alarm, by their ſudden and uncx- 


red arrival. 


Tue s reform is not of the growth of 


this age or country, nor does the Britiſh foil and 


cimate ſeem favourable to its propagation, ſtill the 
culture of it ought to be the object of the anxious 


wihes and earneſt endeavours of every zealous lo- 


rer of his country; with what care and induſtry 
can be beſtowed on it now in its infant ſtate, till 
reared to that maturity that will enable it to make 
thoſe ſhoots, that are to compenſate. the labour and 


attention it Dow receives. 


(929 1 


"Wiki by theſe examples, let Britain watch 
over the preſervation of her civil and religious li. 
berties : Let her be aware, that all things in the 


moral, as the phyſical world, carry in them the ſeed; 


of corruption, circumſcribed by ſpace and time, 
verge to decay. The fabric of her conſtitution { 
_ excellently conſtructed in all its parts, and all the 
parts ſo harmoniouſly conſpiring to the formation 
of the whole, the admiration of the world, muſt 
have its period of diſſolution. That is only to be 


retarded by an adherence iu its conſtituent mem- 


bers to virtue, the principle on which it is founded. 
But the decay of that principle in the body natu- 
ral from the prevalence of luxury, is haſtening the 
decline of the conſtitution in the body politic. 


Tux principle of honour will operate to ſupport | 


the Government in the neighbouring kingdom in 


the midſt of national depravity and corruption; 
and when the period comes, which ſeems not far 


diſtant, that we ſhall have no principle in our con- 
ſtitution to oppoſe to that of theirs, then it is that 
all the advantages they enjoy over us will have 


their full effect n us. 


i fatal effects ins ariſen from the jealouſy 


ol trade, that, in ſacrificing to it, two great and 
powerful nations ſhould have waſted ſo much blcod 
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nd treaſure z in the gratification of it, how much 


of their flour iſhing. ſtate have both impaired, nor in 
heir mutual conteſts do they ſeem to have looked on | 
each other with other eyes, than as if the exiſtence 


of the one was incompatible with the ſafety or Cre- 
dit of the other. 


Tas Grecian Republics, in the inſtitution of the 
Gymnaſia, the Olympic, Iſthmian, Pythian, .Ne- 
neæan games, cheriſhed virtue in the breaſts of their 
itizens, the principle of their conſtitution, animated : 
them with an heroic ardor, and generous' ſpirit of 
emulation, that blazed out in ſuch diſtinguiſhed a- 
chievements on the glorious plains of Marathon, at 
the ſtraits of Salamis and Thermopylz. The Ro- 


mans, to inſpire their citizens with the ſame virtu- 
aus and patriotic zeal, rouſe in them the ſame noble 


:nthuſiaſm, trained them in the exerciſes of the 
Campus Martius, placed the images of their ance- 
tors in the porches and veſtibules of their houſes, 


carried them at their funerals, to their memory in- 


tituted funeral games and orations, that each 
ſucceſſive generation, in the contemplation and re- 


colletion of thoſe repreſented, might be fired with 
an emulation of their heroiſm and patriotic worth. 


WrarT remains for us to ſubſtitute in the room 
of ſuch 1 incentives to excellence, is the remembrance. 


=” 


T2]. 

of what we have been. Spaniſh Armadas we ha 
defeated, French invaſions fruſtrated. Let us ever 
| have in view the glorious fields of Creſſi, Poitiers, 
 Azincour, Blenheim ; ever recal to mind, our Ed. 


| vards and our Henries, Marlboroughs and Hawkes, 


with all the long train of Britiſh heroes. 


App to the recollection of thoſe renowned names, 
the contemplation of the nobleſt monument of na- 
tional magnificence, now exiſting in the univerſe; 
and that diſplayed in its extent, the grandeur and 
ſublimity of the architecture, the happy choice of 
its ſituation, on the banks of the richeſt river in 
front, with ſuch a back ground, formed by fine 


hanging woods and lawns, in full view of the en- 
trance into the port of London, the firſt alſo in the 
world, that the mariner entering and returning, in | 


the contemplation of the elevating object, may be 
| inſpired with gratitude and zeal for his country, 


| that has ſecured to him ſuch an aſylum and retreat 
in his old age, when diſabled and infirm, worn out in | 


its ſervice, as ſurpaſſes the palaces of princes. 


WuiLz contemplating paſt examples of patriotic 
virtue and courage, ſtanding on record, we are not 
to be unmindful of the living. Above all, may not 


merit lie neglected, and intereſt, cabal, intrigue, run 
ay with the honours and rewards due to it. No 


lo 
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longer to our diſeredit, may the hero of the Serapis, 
and famed Gibraltar's rock go unnoticed, unrewarded. 


To return from living merit, to the memory of 
the departed ornaments of Britiſh annals, let not the 
walls to it conſecrated, be proſtituted to the recep- _ 
tion of the remains of players. If Atterbury, in 
the moſt elegant claſſical] apoſtrophe of modern 
times extant, has addreſſed the ſhade of Chaucer, in 


terms conciliatory of his indulgence, for the ap- _ 


proach, as the remaining ſupport to his fide of as 
Philips's aſhes ; were the ſpirits of our Shakeſpeares 

and Miltons to riſe, and in the general wreck of the 

evil days on which we are fallen, view thoſe walls 
monumental of their fame, nor hallowed with their 

aſhes, incloſing thoſe of bands of players, amid be 
choirs of e how would the Muſe of Milton e ex- 


claim: 


Fame is no plant that grows on | mortal fol, 
Nor in the gliſtering foil | | 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and ſpreads aloft by thoſe pure eyes, 
And perf:& witneſs of all judging Jove 3 1 
As he pronounces laſtly on each deed 
155 Of ſo much fame in heaven, expect thy meed. wn: 
Decidua. 


8 Shakeſpeare would ſee his urn honoured i in the ſacri- 
fee made to it of Garrick's remains, at once a Bard 
Cc c 2 
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and diſciple of nature, for the purpoſe of revealing 


the unparalleled merits of him, her moſt faithful 


_ Interpreter : But how with indignation would be 
avert his eyes from the unhallowed bands, that 0 
indiſcriminately are intruded round him, and, a 
the guardian genius of this land, lament the dearth 
of real merit, when its place is ſo ſupplied with that 
of fiftitious growth. Where now ſhall departed 
worth lie, thus deprived of its wonted retreat, and 


. long undiſturbed aſylum! What a contraſt to At. 
terbury's delicate and truly claſſical proceeding i 1s 


formed in the cloſing the right fide of Shake{peare, 
with the remains of Pritchard ! How oll ſuits with 


— Philips monument and Atterbury's modeſt epi- 


taph, that of the actreſs couched in no ſuch conci- 
liatory apologizing terms by the Poet-laureate; how 


ill the loudly proclaimed praiſes of the Jatter, with : 
5 thoſe negatively beſtowed on the former! 


* atum certè cineres tubs undique Jipantium 5 
Non dedecebit chorum. 


How claſh the choir of Bards, all throngiag 
round the tomb of Chaucer, with the band of play- - 
ers round that of Shakeſpeare! How unequal in 


_ themſelves are the ſupporters of Shakeſpeare's ſhade, 
Thomſon and Pritchard, and compared with thole 


of Chaucer's Cowley and F what a falling off 


15 there! ' 


— 


- 


JF ic is ſaid of Moral Truths, that the near re- 


1 lation they bear us effaces the ſhades of dif- 
ference between them, and ſuſpends the functions 
of the diſtinguiſhing faculty; if it is argued of 
them, as of viſual objects,. whoſe too near ap- 
proach confuſes and confounds the ſight; {till the 
analogy does not in Krictuels hold, nor is there 


any thing in it to deter us from endeavouring to 


attain that knowledge inculcated in the celebrated 


words pronounced by the Oracle at Delphos,— 
Know thyſeif; not ſo difficult to acquire, as the 


viſeſt man of antiquity, to whom they were ad- 


dreſſed, averred, but a ſcience founded in certainty, 
_ reducible to fix-d determinate principles, and with- 


in our reach. For the mind's eye, the eye of 


reaſon, when not perverted and vitiated, can look 


inward on itſelf, reflect on its own operations, 


which the organ of ſenſe cannot, and which, but 


—— 
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for the unerring guide of the other, would oftes 
miſrepreſent to us the objects it is converſant 


about, and brings within the compaſs of its view, 
diſplaying them in colours different from their 
native and genuine. Thus, it is corrected i in the 
mifſrepreſentation it gives us of the double image 
| ariſing from the preſſure of one eye, the crooked 
= appearance of any thing ſtraight immerſed in 
water, the yellow hue that every thing receives 
; from the jaundice. In the ſame way, to paſs from 
carthly to heavenly bodies, ſenſe informs, in con- 
tradiction to the ſublime and infallible truths of 


the Newtonian Philoſophy, that the earth is the 


centre of attraction, and the ſun, with all the 

_ planets, move round it as the centre. But reaſon 
is called in to the aid of the imperfection of our 
ſenſes, which evinces, by appeal to the ſenſes 

| themſelves, in the way of experiment, that not 
the earth, but the ſun, is the primum mobile, that 
_ firſt moving principle i in the creation. Nor doe; 


the command i in Scripture, to the ſun to ſtand ſtill 


till Joſhua had fought his battles, impeach the 


certainty of the ſolar-fyſtem, as the ſun has its mo- 
tion round its axis, as the reſt of the ſyſtem round 
it; and with the ceaſing of that centrica! motion, 
all the other ſecondary circular motions of the 

_ Planets. neceſſarily ceaſe too.—Not leſs infallible 
7 bs reaſo in moral than phyſical | e 


ts 1 


FE motion is to the body, the inclination of the 


will is to the mind, and paſſions of the heart : | 


both are meant by nature to contribute to the 
reſervation of the body, not to its enthraldom. 


The ſect of plitloſophers of antiquity the moſt 5 
- enſlaved by the paſſions, it is well known, was 
the Epicurean, whoſe ſummum bonum was pleaſure, 
To which was oppoſed the Stoic apathy. Zeno, 
and the ſect he founded, knew no other way of 


combating their opponents doctrine, than denying 
the exiſtence of pain and pleaſure, thus denying 
their virtue its chief merit, a victory over them. 


The Chriſtian diſpenſation affords other means, E 
thoſe of Grace, of counteracting the attraQions of 
pleaſure, and aſſerting freedom from the control 
of the paſſions. There is no religion without 
morality, no morality without religion; they both | 
ſtand or fall together. The influence, then, of - 


religion on moral conduct, is here neceſſarily pre- 


ſuppoled, agreeable to the method of mathemati- 


ciaus, who aſſume certain ſelf-evident. data, on 
which to build their theorems and problems. As 
our duty is threefold, that to God, our fellow- 


creatures, and ourſelves; the two latter branches 


are the more immediate objects of this enquiry, 
as the neceſſary emanations of the primary funda- 
mental one, which ought to be taken for granted 

in all ſach caſes as that before us, aud the ſpecial 
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ate of which mould be reſerved for thoſe, 
whoſe 5 ſtudies have mon ne them 


: for =: 


I Ir was the total abſence of it from the Epieu- 
rean Syſtem, that made it ſo ſubverſive of all good, 


Its Author removed the Gods to ſuch an awful 
_ diſtance, that they could not—repreſented them ſo 
addicted to eaſe, that they would not —behold the 


actions of men, and intereſt themſelves in them. 


Hence his Sectaries were thoſe Epicuri de grage 


Porci, grovelling in every thing that was low and 


ſenſual ,—every thing degrading the dignity of 


And, without a due ſenſe of that dignity, 


ve hat be little better, if not worſe, than they 2 
were. By how much greater is the falling off, as 
greater ought to be our conceptions of the dig- | 
' nity, from the ſuperior lights diffuſed on it, that 
paganiſm was eſtranged to, and, compared with | 
which, what faint gleams it received, might well 
de called no other than darkneſs, a total eclipſe. 
Certain it is, ſome, too many, from ſubſcribing 
to modern Epicurean tenets, others of more ele- 


vated thoughts, nullias addidi j jurare in verba ma- 


 giftri, framing ſuch doctrines to themſelves, lie 
grovelling as low as their originals, like them 

prefer darkneſs to light, and that to ſuch a fatal 
degree, that the immortal Newton, when be. aſ- 


„„ 


foned his gravitation as an univerſal principle. 


to the phyſical, might at the ſame time have 


extended it to the moral world, where we have 
as much bathos or ſinking as ever there was in 
Z poetry, without the ſublimity. In the art there 


have been ſublime geniuſes, few ſuch characters 


in the ſcience. If we lift our eyes and thoughts 
to a contemplation of the heavenly bodies, and 
their harmonies, if ever we take a complete ſur- 
vey of the works of creation, it is not ſufficiently 


to revere the Creator; if ever we explore the 
depths and mylteries of nature, it is not always 
to praiſe the Author of Nature; ſo then, on a 
return to ourſelves from. ſuch ſpeculations, it is 
not to perfect that firſt knowledge, the knowledge 
of ourſelves. What connects us with the curth, is 


the body ; with heaven, and the Creator of both, is 


ö . ; - 


_ Ericurvs, it is faid, however bad his theory, 
was in practice a moral good man; nor did the 


example he ſet, correſpond with the precepts he 


taught. His ſurmun lonum pleaſure was of a 


negative nature, conſiſting in the privation of all 


| pain, and no poſi tive good. He owed much to 
Democritus, with whoſe fountains Tully ſaid he 


watcied his gardens, His atomical ſyſtem he 


took from Leucippus and Den.vucritus ; he denied 
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a providence, the ſoul's immortality, and eſtimat. 
ed all things by the ſenſes, and that to ſuch a de. 


gree, that the ſun and moon he thought no larger 


than they appeared to be, as his follower Lucre. 
tius has expounded his doctrine. Nor was he a. 
ware what dangerous lengths it was to be carried,” 
into what depravity his followers were by it to 
be betrayed. He inculcated the practice of vir- 
5 tue, but not as a principle of conduct, not as con- 
taining any thing in itſelf amiable or gratifying, 
but merely as conducive, by means of its atten- 


dant ſatisfaction, and tranquillity of mind, to that 


ſtate of the body in which conſiſted the moſt com- | 
plete happineſs. Magnanimity, generoſity, juſ- 
_ tice, humanity, benevolence, and fortitude, were all 
with him means only proportioned to that end, 
This looſe method of philoſophiſing, this unhing- 
ing of principle, diſſolution of the bonds and ce- 
ment of ſociety, in the degeneracy of his ſectaries, 
made ſuch inroads into human nature, led to fuch 
ſenſuality and groſs licentiouſneſs, that they fell 
a prey to ſloth and indolence, all energy of the 
mind was enervated, every active principle abſorb- 


ed. Hence aroſe the Atomical Syſtem, when 


. immorality, a atheiſm ee 


: Faon the counter foe to this Stoiciſm, ſprung 
every thing that was manly, great, generous, 
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wood: fortitude, heroiſm, diſintereſtedneſs, and 


the whole chain of the ſocial virtues here had 


their full ſcope and ſway. Whatever remains of 
them, were to be traced in the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, were the fruits of this philoſophy. 

But the impreſſions were but faint, the 8 
rare; the general prevalence of the oppoſite doe- 
trine, in ſpreading wide the corruption of man- 


ners, encouraging  effeminacy, diſſoluteneſs and 
pleaſure, haſtened its downfall, 


Tus fate of both was to be carried to extremes, 
and the exceſs of Stoic Apathy was attended per- 


baps with too much ſeverity, not altogether cal- 
culated for the purpoſes of human life, more than 
the exceſſive relaxation of the other. Between 
theſe extremes Plato and Ariſtotle ſteered a middle 
courſe, in the recommendation of virtue, proprie- 

ty of conduct, prudent management, as the per- 
fection of human excellence, and main ſpring of 
happineſs. This propriety or prudence, with them, 
conſiſted in the due balance of the ſocial and ſel- 
fiſh paſſions, in tempering and moderating virtues, | 


ſo as from their exceſs not to incur cenſure, at the 


lame time they diſſuaded from tbe oppoſite vices, 


Of this golden medium the teſt muſt ever be ſym- 
pathy, or the correſponding feelings of our fel- 


low. creatures. They were zcalous adyocates for | 
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virtue, as in itſelf admirable, for its own ſake am. 


able, aud the chief object of a wiſe man's pur. 


Fuit. The zee or moral excellence, the xy or 
moral beauty, was, with Plato, the 79 or h, 


the pleaſant or uſeful; with Ariftotle, the 122 


or laudable. They oppoſed to bodily pleaſures, 


| thoſe of the mind; the purer intellectual recrea- 
tions and amuſements, as the predominant, to which 
the others were ſubaltern and ſubſervient. Az 
born in ſocicty, 'as*there ſtanding in various rela- 
tions, with duties in each to fulſll, they repre- 


ſented man as an active being, and in him encour- 


aged every virtuous principle of action. 


Moser of all are we to guard againſt the licen- | 
tious ſyſtems broached among the Moderns by 
Mandeville, Rochefaucault, and others, as of ail the 
| moſt dangerovs, where virtue and vice | are con- 
founded, maxims adopted of the import, that pri- 
vate vices are public benefits, that there can be no 

virtue in the world as long as there is any paſ-. 


ſion in it, whether kept within bounds or not. 


The gratification of this licentiouſneſs is the abuſe 
of the nobleſt prerogative of man, his liberty: 
it is. the denial of it to his actions, that for his 


actions he may not be deemed accountable ; aid 


transference of it from them to his thoughts, that 
fo the free-thinker may no longer be the fiec 
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gent, but, like the frail machine of his own in- 


vention, the fabric of his hands, without any prin- 


ciple of action in itſelf, may hold himſelf acted 
upon by the ſame blind and fatal neceſſity, re- 
duced to the ſame level with it, This ſcepticiſm 5 
is the ſource of all the immorality and infidelity 
that the world ſo abounds in. Equally fallacious 


and impoſing, and ſo to be avoided, is Hobbs's 


ſelfiſh ſyſtem ; that of reaſon, as the ſource of vir- 
tue, in oppoſition to ſentiment, or the moral ſenſe, 
left for the penetration of the benevolent Hutche- 
ſon to diſcover—A. diſcovery that at once does 

honour to his head and heart. In it he has drawn 
down this philoſophy from the head, from the 
ſeat of reaſon, to place it in the heart, its proper - 

reſidence, and there, as on its centre, to fix it; 
thence, as from the fountain-head, by the Author 
of Nature ordained, in its emanations, to diffuſe _ 
itſelf in varied and multiplied rills through his 
works, in benevolence, the ſympathetic feelings, 
the generous overflowings of humanity, the ten- 


der and finer emotions, and all the train of ſocial 


virtues. Under the influence of this ſenſe, as the 


landard and infallible. criterion of morals, im- 


preſſed with its ſecret and unerring impulſes, we 


implicitly, and without heſitation, aſſent to the 
truths of the ſcience : It requires no proceſs, no 
operation of the underſtanding, to trace the cauſes 
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0 


of the effects, to inform us of the reaſon why, 0 
the manner how we receive the impreſſions; 3 bat 


on conſulting the heart, it tells us at once they are 


2 ſuch, and we are ſo aſſected by tuem, they ſo ir. 


reſiſtibly, ſo powerfully, and by ſuch an abſolute 


neceſſity, ſeize on the conviction. It is thus we 
are influenced by the ſtandard of taſte, in the con. 
templation of the ſublime and beautiful in nature, 


and the fine arts founded on her as their model. 


Is praiſe of the immortal Socrates, it is ſaid by 


Cicero, 'Fuſe. Queſt: L. I. and Acad. Quæſt. L. f. 


That he drew down Philoſophy from the heavens, 


placed her in cities, and there made her conver- 
ſant with men in private families, that ſhe might 
enquire into life and manners, virtue and vice, 
good and evil; leaving the labyrinths of phyſics 
and metaphy ſies, aſtronomical purſuits, and ſueh 


abſtruſe ſpeculations, as were either altogether be. 


yond our reach, or not conducive to the exemplary 
conduct of our lives. 5 


Ir i 15 not hence to. * inferred, that theſe pur- 


| ſuits are to be totally diſregarded, only not 10 to 
ingroſs our attention, as to preclude our more di— 
| ligeut reſearches iuto that ſcience. which directs 


its views to common life. Theſe other ſpecula- 


tions are to refine the underſtanding, this to cor— 


4} 


rect the man? theſe are of amuſements the mot 


rational, this of inſtructions the moſt falutary ; 


theſe are directed to the improvement of the 
head, this to the culture of the head and heart. 


Our thoughts are not to be too much employed” 


in, or ſolicitous about the more ſubtile and intricate 


walks of philoſophy. The contemplat ion of other 
worlds i is, generally ſpeaking, too high and myſ- 
terious for us 3 It 18 enough if we know what 
paſſes in this, what ſo nearly concerns us and our 
welfare; that which before us lies in daily life is 
the prime wiſdom, Milton has ſaid nor eaſily 
aitainable, can that wiſdom be held, with al! our 
diligence and moſt unwearied endeavours, ſince 


the wiſelt of men e N tak to 


the talk. 


Tux ancient writers have treated this ſubje& 


wa very diffuſe and comprehenſive manner, the 


modern i in a more connected and ſyſtematic me- 


thod. Among the latter, each has eſtabliſhed 


his ſtandard of morals, and to that has uniformly 


directed his theory. With one it is ſelf-preſerv- 


ation, with another ſympathy, a third benevolence, 


und a fourth utility. Many of the modern ſyitems 


are ſo licentious as to have proved of the moſt 


dangerous tendency to religion and morality, ut- 


terly ſubverſive of the principles of both, deſtruc- 
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| Live of their nobleſt views, undermining the very 
baſis of ſociety, and attended with fatal conſe. 
| quences to the moſt valuable intereſts of mankind, 


To leave, then, all ſuch perverted ſyſtems, let 
us enquire with others into the true and genuine, 
ſublime and beautiful, in morals, the reno and 

 2%A022yubiaye Nor ought theſe to be leſs the ob- | 
jects of our earneſt reſearches in the intellectual 
than in the natural world: and on enquiry it wik 
be found, that there is the ſtricteſt and moſt in. 
variable analogy between them in each of theſe 
views, and that the natural and moral graces ſhed 
0 mutual luſtre on each other. The divine Socrates, 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for the graces of kis 
mind, excelled in an inimitably fine repreſentation 
he drew of the Graces in Nature. That harmony 
with which Nature began, and which ſtill animates 
and pervades all her works. giving them life and 
vigour, without which the ſoon would ſicken, ſoon 
would die, in which the ſpheres move and play, 
5 the elements i in quaternion run, is congenial with, 
and analogous to the harmony of the ſoul of man; 
and if he is that little world himſelf, and kind of 
compendium of the greater, as the Ancients have 
advanced, let him be moſt anxious in the preſerra- 
tion of that reſemblance, by excluding all the dif- 
cordant and jarring ſounds that are to break upon 
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and interrupt the harmony that humanizes his 
frame, and promotes the culture of his heart. It 
confiſts in the influence of reaſon on his actions, 
which, when diſturbed in the exerciſe of its func- 
tions, by the intruſion of irregular and turbulent 
paſſions, is then ſaid to have its place uſurped by 
diſcord, whoſe attendants, confuſion, irregularity, 
and deformity, ſeize ſe and control the human . 
| conſtitution. | | 


Even in this perverted ſlate of things in human 
nature, the reſemblance is not loſt between the 
| microcoſm and the greater world; for, what the 
turbulent ſway of the paſſions are in the one, the 

; convulſions of nature are in the other, that aſſail 
her in ſtorms, inundations, earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, volcanos. As in the fall of man, paſſion 
uſurped the ſeat of reaſou, ſo all nature ſympa- 
thized with him, aud fickened at the introduction 
of ſin and death into the world. It is in the de- 
ſeription of this change, that the unbounded ſub- 
limity of Milton repreſents the Angels actually 5 
elfecting what Archimedes had ſo bold a concep- 
tion of. Ao; F2 g, 4 Ty 5 70 KUNGH Archimedes 
ſaid; and Milton, 
He bid his Auel turn afeanſe 05 


The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 


From the Sun's axle; they with labour puld's 
Ob} ique the centric globe, | 
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You are theſe lo tas of nature more ſth. 


Fele of her ſilent operations, than the inroad of 


ungovernable paſſions are of the moral rectitude 
of man's actions. When this harmony of nature 


Fails us, and the effects of paſſionate diſcord break 


in upon our peace of mind, it is then moſt we fly . 


for relief to artificial harmony, in the concord of 


RES” 


And ever Again eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft L. ydian airs, 


And when this diſcord riſes to the height of 
fury and madneſs, it is then molt to be allayed 
by melody, and ſuch modulations as beſt may 
jmitate naturc. As che voice of mulic roſe, Sault 


"oy . 


T0 be wafted along the f eh Re even tenor 


5 of our days, amid proſperity, eaſe, and happineſs, 
to float on the ſileut lapſe of time, in tranquillity, 
peace, and contentedneſs, is far, very far, from 

being the lot of humanity. The goods of this 
life are blended with but too great a proportion 
of the ills, if not with ſuch a proportion as alto- 
| gether to overbalance them ; and all the ſcenes of 
human affairs are conſtantly varied and diverſified 
with the motley ingredients of each. Pleacure 
and pain are nearly allied: gradual and imper- 
ceptible is the tranſition from the one to the other. 


„ 
Or this truth a fine illuſtration is the allegorl- 
tal fiction of Homer's two caſks that he places 


at the foot of the throne of Jupiter, the one con- 


taining the goods, the other the ills of life, 
which, mixed together, are thus ſpread and dif- 
fuſed through all worldly occurrences. What 


tempers this reflection, is another, that partial evils 


are general goods, and only ſuch diſcords in the 

general ſum of things, as conſpire to the univerſal _ 
harmony; but the wiſe ends to which they are 
directed in the diſpenſations of Providence, are 


concealed from our ſhallow and imperfect fight. 


At the ſame time it is to be conlidered, that few 
things are ſo bad, but what they might have been 

worſe; and when we compare our own ſituation 
with that of many round us, we ſhall reap from the 
compariſon ſome degree of alleviation and comfort. 
Who, diſſatisfied with his own” lot, and making 
painful contraſts with it and that of others around ; 


him, envying the riches of one, the power of an- 


other, the perſonal or mental qualifications of a 


third, would undergo a total change with them? 


and who, inſtead of a total, would not ſubmit 
but to a partial change ?—Whatever ſtation we 


are placed in, we are- bound to fill it with that 


relignation and chearfulneſs that our duty to our- 


elves aud others requires, repining the leaſt poſ- 
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fible at our own bee; and envying ſtill leſs that of 


othe IS. 


Ler us meet the ſtorms of outrageous fortune, 
jf not by oppoling to end them, with that ſubmiſ. 


ſion and complacency ſuitable to our nature. Tn | 
the midſt of them, we are to have recourſe to - 
the ſolacing reflection, that all is for the beſt; 8 
that theſe apparent ills are but means in the hands 

of the Ruler of the Univerſe, out of which he 0 
3 3 K 1 5 2 V1 
brings forth good. Nor let the' ridicule or wit Me 

of modern ſophiſtry divert us from the confidera- 5 
2 "® 3 75 2 7 T ” by Be „ x 
tion, or deprive us of its healing and mitigating _ 


effects. Without ſuch an aid and ſupport, all the 
voyage of our life muſt be bound in ſhallows and 
in miſeries; toſſed and agitated from one ſtorm of 
fortune to another, we ſhall find no haven or place 
of reſt. Nor is it for our happineſs to ſuffer our 
thoughts to be too deeply engaged in gloomy pro- 
ſpects, but rather that we ſhould always endeavour 
: to turn the fairer fide of things; nor ſhould pre- 
ſont--tnnccent joys be damped, in the anticipation | 
of future imaginary bad conſequences. Ineſtimable 


is chearfulneſs, not only in its formation of the N 
man, improvement of the character and manners, 
but in its ſalutary effects on the human frame and 8 
conſtitution itſelf. - Monaſtic auſterity, Aud rigid 


ſeverity of manners, is long fince antiquated ans | 
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N 


exploded, now totally baniſhed the ſocial cireles of 


cultivated TY 


[5 is vt ſock fciphige that ia neceliry ib e 


arming us with the fortitude requiſite to ſteer our 


courſe through the ſea of troubles, with which we 
are every where encompaſſed : That inſenfibility 
to the external impulſes of fortune, is not the ſhield | 


we are to put on in ſuch dangers : : it is not ſo we 


are to retire and be collected within ourſelves, re- 


lying on our internal reſources as on impregna- 
ble intrenchments; it is not thus we are to be 


armed at all points. For ſuch rigid and ſevere 


mortifications, if it tends to blunt the edge of 


pain, to diſarm fortune of her ſharpeſt ſtings, and 
molt pointed arrows, it at the ſame time renders 
vs equally indifferent to the ſenſations of ſocial 
erjoyments. And ſuch a ſtate of total indifference 
to good or ill, pleaſure or pain, were it attainable, ; 


it may well be queſtioned how far it is deſirable, 
If it reſolves itſelf into a liſtleſs inactivity; if it is 
ſubverſive of all the tender and finer feelings, the 


ſtronger emotions and impulſes” that are to prove 


incentives to enterprize and ſpirited exertions; and 
if, in their ſtead, it is to ſubſtitute a mere cold and 
paſſive deportment ; if it is inſenſible to all j inno- 
cent pleaſure, but ſuch negative pleaſure as con- 
1 1 in the abſence of pain; aud if, trom its inten- 
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Ability to pain, it is a ſtranger. to the Enhaneed 
| ſweetneſs of ſucceeding pleaſure,—we are not to 
be led into the deluſions of ſuch a ſyſtem by the 

dreams ang vitions of Atlantic Enthuſiaſm, 5 


* 


Tun man of feeling i is poſitively affected with 


: | pleaſure, and derives ſources of it both from reality 


and imagination : : his tender and finer emotions 


are often awakened to rapture, in the contempla- 
: tion of the arts and ſciences ; the fiſter arts of 
poetry, painting, and muſic, have peculiar charms 
for him ; philoſophy and oratory, win his atten- 
tion, with graces unknown to others. Even pain 
ful ſenſations, and melancholy itſelf, are ſources 
from whence he can derive ſome ſecret ſatisfaction, 


He is no ſtranger to Oſſian's joy of grief, or Ho- 
mer's 1½ geg your, thoſe great waters that drew 


5 their i images from nature. | 


Warn we move in our own ſphere, however 


narrow, diffuſing round us what good lies within 
our reach, we act up to the character of uſeful 


members of fociety., But happy and truly great 


are they, who, moving in higher ſpheres, are poſ- 


ſeſſed of both the power and inclinatici to ſhare 


with numbers in the {miles of fortune ſo aflluently 


ſhed on them. | 
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- In this diſplay of the foiled. Firteen none is 


PR in ſo eminent a degree, as Charity z none is 


more ſtrongly inculcated by the precepts of our 
religion 3 none more confonant to the dictates of 


humanity, or more conducive to the ends propoſed 


in civil inſtitutions. The heart that is not capable 


of that univerſal property of common matter, 


expanſion, i is not fit to dwell in the breaſt of man. 
But that heart, flowing with active ſprings, that 
diffuſes 1ts bounty to the widow? s lonely cottage, 
and there cheers the drooping eye of the helpleſs. 
-.. orphati,—that contributes to, and rejoices in the 


growth and increaſe of peace and plenty all around 
it, is that beſt fitted to the promotion of the dig- 


| nity of human nature. Such a bounteous ftream, 


_ conſtantly teeming, gives freſh ſupply, new life and 


vigour to its neighbouring circles; it ſeems to en- 


liven ſcenes otherwiſe chilled and deadened; the 
fields within its reach ſeem to wear another aſpect, 
the adjoining villages to reſound with the on of 8 


peace and contentment. | 


| Waar PREG: ſatisfation mult attend the be- 
nevolent mind, which conſiders no riches as its true 

and juſt inheritance, but the reſidue of what is ne- 

_ ceſlary to clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, 
within the bounds particularly under its charge! 
2 The Jowly nn that with the ſweat of bis row 
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contributes to the-eaſe and luxury of his landlord, 


£20] 


has in return a jult claim on him for the neceſſarieg upp 
of life to himſelf and his family. Small ſums in I ic 
this way diſtributed by proprietors to the poorer oy 

| tenants on their eſtates, might produce great effects: thin! 
As they are the beſt judges of their poverty, and rate 
muſt beſt know the real objects of charity, there cont 
is the leaſt danger poſſible in this way of its being that 
miſplaced: if ſo, then, very ſmall pittances beſtow. _ 
ed from time to time on the poor, but induſtrious itt] 
labourer, at his own houſe, and on his own portion wks 
of ground, will go a much greater way in the ſely 
rearing of his family, than conſiderably larger 928 
ſums any where elſe, and under public managemeit, 8 
Were this Utopian ſyſtem of charity to be reaized, rer 
| inſtead of a State overburdened with poor and poor. ber 
rates, we ſhould neither have the one or the other PF 

_ grievance - "06 Boos. ot lin -oober thaw our own, M the 
and every ane would thus be equal to the mainten- ay 

_ ance of his own: they would ſo be equally ſpread ho 
over the nation, not one part overcharged wich, . tin 
and another ſcarcely viſited by them ; not towns fe 
providing for the poor of the country or the eo 
| country for Wole of the towns. = 
be 

Z Fus cities thus Gd Gi ſuch a conſtant in- i 
flux as the country opens on them, could eaſily ol 


_ eſtabliſh funds under prudent regulations, for the 


Ty 


ſupport of their decayed tradeſmen and indigent 
inhabitants, if the charity of the richer citizens 
was inadequate to the purpoſe. In this view of 
things too, the landlords, being exempt from poor- 
rates, would; In the room of theſe compulſatory 
contributions, ſubſtitute voluntary donations, and 7 
that to much leſs extent, as leſs than what they 
now contribute to others poor (their own petting 

little perhaps, or no ſhare of it) would ſatisfy their 
own, and be infinitely more ſatisfatory to them- _ 
ſelves ; when at the ſame time they conſult their 
economy, they ſatisfy their conſciences in the 

ratification of a charitable diſpoſition. The re- 


rerſe now is, that there is little or no charity, num» _ I's 
derleſs poor, heavy and intolerable poor-rates mif- U 


applied, and perverted to other than charitable uſes, = 

| the feaſting and carouſing of overſeers. Thus has | 
the luxury and depravity of landlords, by with- 
holding moderate voluntary acts of charity, well 
timed, and well placed, where moſt due, in their 
ſtead, ſubjected them to immoderate compulſatory 
contributions, and at the ſame time defeated tle 

ends in both propoſed. Hence are evident the 
benefits reſulting from the exercile of this primary 
rirtue, in the threefold view of religion, morals, | 
and politics. 
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Ix vain are we to rely on laws as incentives to 


8 good actions: they influence our conduct, but ne- 
patively ; they affix puviſhments to crimes and 


miſdemeanours, but no rewards. to merit. The 


very beſt laws prove a dead letter, where the maſg 
of a people are corrupted, and have degenerated 
from their anceſtors; where luxury has introduced 
unmorality and irreligion, rooted out every ſcati- 
ment of generoſity, all honeſt emulation, and ex- 


5 tinguiſhed the flames of heroic ardour. When 


that ſpirit of emulation, that ſo remarkably diſ- 
covered itſelf in the young Thucydides, who wept 

at Herodotus's recital of his. hiſtory at the Olym- 
pic games; that ſhone forth in the atchievements 
of the martial youth of Greece, at the celebration 
of thoſe games ; that taught them to repel the 
| fnvaders of their country, oppoſe the Perſian de- 
ſcent, and render memorable, for the laurels on 
; them won, the plains of Marathon and Phlatca : 
When that ſpirit was fled, it was then, that under 
the ſame old laws and conſtitution, the Perſian 


and Macedonian gold infinuated itfeif into her 


councils, and paved the way for the ſurrender of 


her liberties. Under the Roman Emperors, Tas} 


citus ſays, the fame laws, the ſame offices remained, 


 eadem nomina, eadem vecabula erant, that pre- 
vailed during the third and fourth centuries of 
whe republic z but they could not revive the re: 


4 + 


dobliean virtue, and martial foirkt, that the vices 
of luxury and immorality had totally diſſipated, 


| Svcn a charitable character as has been above 

treated of, ſuperſedes often the neceſſity of the 
inter poſition of laws, in tranſactions bet ween man 
and man. It ſeems almoſt to check vice and 
crimes in the bud, ſince it removes two main 

ſprings of them poverty and idleneſs, ſo long as 
it encourages only the induſtrious poor; and if 

it cannot extirpate the third main incentive—a - 
bad diſpoſition, it may correct it ſo far at leaſt 
as to blunt its edge, to turn it aſide from criminal _ 
enterpriſes, from plunder, rapine, robbery, and 
theft, to civil broils and contentions ; and the de- 

ciſion of ſuch controverſies may remove from 
courts of law, and in their room, may have his 
ſole authority and arbitration, as the arbitrium boni 


tri, appealed to and conſulted, from the confi- 


dence repoſed in him as the oracle of the neigh- 


bourhood.—Allied to Charity, is Sympathy, both 


grie ved at the ills of others; and the reverſe of : 


a is Envy, that e at others good. 


1 LY connected with the , above ole. 
table diſpoſition to our inferiors, is Hoſpitality to 
our equals and ſuperiors, whether coming under 
the deſcription of friends, relations, neighbours, 


| | I 
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4 or acquaintance ; 3 and in certain caſes, it is to be 
extended even to ſtrangers. To ſhare in the con. 


verſation of men of theſe deſcriptions, with them 


to partake of ſocial tranſports, and they to join 
with us in the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature round the hoſpitable retreat, muſt intro- 


duce the height ef refinement into the livelieſt and 


moſt rational of our enjoyments. The cheriſhing 


in moderation this moral principle, leads to the | 
cultivation of friendſhip, that chief ſupport of life 


in all its trials and viciſſitudes; that ſhares alike 


in our joys, and partakes of our griefs; filling up | 
the meaſure of the one, and leſſening the burden | 


of the other. To difcloſe our uneaſineſs, commu- 


nicate our apprehenſions, pour out our complaints, } 
Teek counſel amid our perplexities, in the breaſts | 
of thoſe we conſide in, fly to for relief, —brealts 4 
ſuſceptible of congenial emotions of tenderneſs, 
ſentiments of generdſity warmed with ſympathy ; ; 
never fails to raiſe the dejected mind to better | 


hopes, to infuſe ſoothing and cheriſhing iogredr 
ents into the bitter cup of affliction. 


_ Tur exerciſe of kofoitality, too, ion to the a- 
muſement of all others the moſt rational; the em- 


belliſhment of rural reſidences, in the adorning the 


Waltes of uncultivated nature, crowning the up- 


lands with hanging woods, the formation of lawns |} 


1 


icvelling uneven and broken ſurfaces throughout 


extended plains, the continuance, without break 


or interruption by the rude hand of art, in forced 


line or row, of finely varied, gradual, undulating 


ſlopes, ſo as not to interrupt the eye in its free 
range and progreſs over the extenſive ſcenery, 
which eagerly graſps at variety and infinity in the 
objects of its ſearch, all ineloſures modeſtly re- 


tiring from the ſight, and art nowhere appearing 


but to aſſiſt nature in her operations. Such ſcene- 
ry, ſuch glowing and animated landſcapes, with 


what. variety, of rock and water, hill and dale, 


flocks and herds, may conſpire to enliven and 
complete the enchantment, afford but a ba arren 


pleaſure in our own ſolitary contemplation of 


them. It is for others, as well as ourſelves, that : 


we are ſo warmly intereſted in theſe undertak- 


| ings, that pleaſe fo much i in the conducting, and 
review of them when completed, and in the exe- 


cution give ſuſtenance to ſo many induſtrious la- 


| bourers. Here is charity, in another point of 


view, miniſtring to our luxury; and our luxury, if 
moderately indulged in, redounding to the emolu- 


ment of our families; and whether moderately or 


immoderately, certainly ſo to that of our country. 


Our fields thus enlivened and ornamented round 


us, the torches glowing under our hoſpitable 


roofs, all the laws of hoſpitality kept ſacred and 
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„ 

inviolable, which is virtually performing the fame 
due rites and ceremonies to the houſhold gods, 
burning the ſame incenſe on their altars that the 

Ancients did; the ſublime and beautiful in nature 

emulating the ſublime and beautiful in morals; the 

moral and natural graces vieing with, and muty- 
ally ſhedding luſtre on each other; ſuch an alſem- 
blage of fortunate incidents ſeems to fill up the 
| meaſure of f carthly happineſ. 


- Apvtd to this boſpitable demeanour, there is a 
duty enjoined neighbours, in their deportment to 


each other; but it is in every ſituation of life mu- 


tual and reciprocal. It conſiſts in the keeping in- 
violable each others rights, privileges, and immu- 


nities; and if diſputes ſhould unavoidably ariſe a- 
bout the adjuſtment of their reſpective boundaries, 
or any other incidental OCCurrences, the ſame duty 


inculcates the moſt ſpeedy and amicable diſcuſſion 


5 of them, by reference to the deciſion of arbiters, 


excluſive of tedious and expenſive litigations, in 


which every thing is to be loſt, and nothing to be 


gained; by which, feuds, animoſities, and diſſen- 


ſions, are ſown in a neighbourhood, the peace of 
families broken. Nor are theſe miſchicfs confined 


ſolely to the litigants, but ſpread the mſelves, aud 
in their courſe embroil other nei ghbouring circles, 
creating parties and diviſions, where peace and una 
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nimity ſhould uninterruptedly have prevailed, * 


volving in their ruinous conſequences, the tenants 

and other dependents ef the authors of the diſturb- 

ances. To compare great things with ſmall, 
Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


Such fruitleſs litigations, too, are the means of 


the country being drained of the funds, that might 
ſo much better be appr opriated to the above chart- 


table and : purpoſes. 


We have now iel the moral agent in the 


more extenſive relations he ſtands in to his inferiors, 


equals, and ſuperiors; let us view him retired from 


theſe circles to his domeſtic concerns, to his more 
ſecret receſſes in the bolom of his family, It is T7 
within the domeſtic walls, and in ſuch ſcenes, that 

a great proportion of the happineſs and miſery of 
mankind is found to dwell. There is no peace like 
the peace of a family: next to that houſhold peace, 
is the peace of a neighboprhood ; much have they 
2 5 anſwer for, that diſturb or break either. Hav- 
ing proceeded fo far in our invelligation of moral 

agency, we have traced it through ſome of its va- 
red and multiplied rills, up to the fource ; if that 


is not pure and undiſturbed, the waters flowing 
from it, mult neceſſarily ſhare in the pollution, have 


their colour tin ged, their ſweetueſs impaired, Here. 


ve may ſuffer ourſelves to pauſe a little, if nat ta 
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cloſe the ſcene ; ſince here lie thoſe ſecrets of the 
ſcience which ſeem ſcarce to be divulged, thoſe 
tender and endearing ſcenes which are not for vul- 


gar orgariſh eyes to be familiarized with. All thoſe 


thouſand deceneies, the exerciſe of which prepare 
us for the diſcharge of the greater and more im- 


portant moral duties, thoſe mutual forbearances 


and indulgences, they are all ſubjects of too deli- 


cate and refined a nature for precept to handle, 


and are better enforced by example. ” fe 


Tur exceſſive delicacy obſerved i in the Grecian 


domeſtie life, ſtrained to ſuch a pitch of extrava- · 
gance for ſo refined and civilized a people, ſeems 


ſcarcely credible with u3. It is handed down from 


_ antiquity, that among that people, one branch of i 


a family had no intimate correſpondence or fami- 
liarity with another; that they lived in ſeparate 


apartments under the ſame roof, with ſcarce any 


degree of intercourſe. From which extreme and 


unſociable reſerve, aroſe their intermarriages within 
the 88 2 that take place with us. 


Lr us now view the moral man abſtracted om 4 
all cheſe various relations we have ſeen him placed 


in, retiring within himſelf, and in himſelf collect · 


ed; exchanging the real and ſocial pleaſures he 


2 Las been e in, for indulgence in the wore 1 


ties 
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ſolitary pleaſures of the imagination, Let us fol- 
low him in the cultivation of the powers and facul- 


ties of his mind, partly with a view to his recre- 


ation and amuſement, partly to the enhanced 
charms of returning ſociety, his improvement in 

it, with the acquiſition of new ideas for future 
converſation. Nor other than the man whoſe pie- 
ture has been here drawn, may mix in raptures in 


the muſes choirs, or roam inſpired through che 


circle of arts and ſeiences; ſoar into the regions 


of the ſublime, or yield to the impreſſions of the 
beautiful: Nothing but the moſt exquiſite taſte is 
ſuſceptible of ſuch refined pleaſures, and eſſential | 
to the conſlitution of it is the niceſt. feeling, to 


ſuch fecling the moſt approved principles. The 


good qualities of the heart co-operate. with thoſe 
21 the underſtanding, in the reception of ſuch 
tranſports : And to ſuch an extent is this idea to 
be carried, that, on examination, there will be found | 


no real human greatneſs, no earthly #candeur, or 


excellence in any of the finer arts or ſciences, that 


does not depend on fuch an entire union. 


Tur chief fudy and principal ſcience of man, is 


man; homs ſum, humani nibil a me alienum puto. 
There is no true greatneſs independent of virtue - 
| there is no true valour ſtript of humanity. There 
are iuſtances, where a brutal ferocity, with an ex. 
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1 
traordinary ſtrength of body, carry men on, as if 
by inſtinct, without a ſenſe of danger, to the moſt 
daring exploits ; but it is not in them we are to 
look for that true heroiſm, that-martial ardour, 
that, ſwelling in the breaſt, and tempered to juſt 
_ meaſure, leads to the paths of glory: they have 
not that harmony in their frame, that, acted upon 
by martial muſic, is ſuſceptible of congenial im. 
| pulſes, and, rouſed into a generous glow of ſoul, 
| breathes a kindred flame. It is not for them 
the trumpet ſounds, or the drum beats,—their 
hearts move not in uniſon. There have been 
Turennes and Cromwells ; but who would com- 
| pare the two, or heſitate in the preference? both 
great, both ſingularly eminent; but* the one for 
his virtues, the other for his vices. To be great, | 
is one thing,—to be great and good, another. 


Lr every man ered a tribunal within himſelf; 
let him there preſide as judge ſupreme, diveſted of 
every ſelfiſh prejudice and bias, and acquit or con- 
demn in ſtrict conſcientious conformity to truth and 
_ to juſtice. We muſt often retire within ourſelves,— 

ſo retiring we ſhall never be leſs alone than when 
alone; thoroughly explore and examine ourſelves, 
not with a view of deſerting ſociety, and leaving 
the world, but for our better preparation for the 

intercourſe of it: By the ſame rule, that in the 
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1 | 
body-politic, the oftener it is brought back to 


the original principles of its conſtitution, the 
ſounder and more incorrupt it will neceſſarily be 
preſerved, and bid the fairer for the longer dura- 
tion; a maxim that is invariably adhered to in 
our own, and ſo much contributes to its purity 
and perfection. It is not enough that we pleaſe 
others, are admired and applauded by the multi- 
tude; we muſt too have a good correſpondence, 
and be in perfect harmony, with ourſelves; ac- | 


quire the plaudit of an entire and good conſcience, 
the teſtimony of which is the ſevereſt and ſtricteſt 


of all. We ſhould be ſevere in our own examinations. 
| to be leſs ſo in that of others; ; ready to condemn. 
our own faults, to be the more indulgent to thoſe 


| of our e, 


"Many bad men; by h on the world, 


have arrived at great eminence; but in the hiſtory 
of mankind, there is no inſtance of miſers having 
done the ſame : Every principle of great actions 
is obliterated in that corroſive bent of mind given 


| by avarice all rays. of genius are in that dark 


ground abſorbed, none reflected: there, miſan- 


_ thropy, with all its train of infectious qualities, 


have the entire predominancy, to the utter exelu- 
| fon of the generous, diſintereſted, benevolent 
ppirit. Nor ever was there a juſter ſaying, than 
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that money is the beſt of ſervants, and worſt of 


maſters. What merit has a miſer in the accumu— ah 
"y +7 r 5 | 3 ev 
lation of riches, ſince it is done in no other way, | 
than, to uſe the alluſion, a dam, that conſtantly 
receives the ſmalleſt rill of water imaginable, and A 
diſcharges nothing of it, will ſoon ſwell it to a b WI 
conſiderable pool? Strictly emblematical of his. W 


Rate is the fable of Midas, whoſe wiſh Was, that. 
every thing he touched might be turned into 
gold. In the gratiſication of his wiſh, his food 

ſharing the ſame fate with every thing elſe he 
laid his hands on, he fel] a ſacrifice to his idol, 
gold. The golden medium between the two ex- 


tremes, avarice on the one hand, and diſſipation 
| on the other, i is a well timed, well regulated c 
nomy. In neither of the extremes is juſtice done 
| to 3 or others; in the medium alone, that 
| _ avoids both, we are in that happy ſituation that 
is to enable us to diſcharge that twofold duty 
g Eo. incumbent on us in ſociety. In ſquandering un- 
; reſervedly the gifts of fortune, we involve many 
z of our honeſt and induſtrious fellow-creatures in 
| one common ruin with ourſelves : In hoarding up 
| treaſures, we are as drones in the midſt of the hive 


of bees, t taking from the common maſs intended | 

for a common benefit, and giving nothing to it in 
return. Here, that law of nature that pervades the 

univerſe, action and reaction, meets with a ſhocks 


E 


A leading branch of economy is that of time: 


2s idleneſs, it is wiſely ſaid, is ThE" root of all 


evils, Cæſar' 8 maxim was, 


Nil actum eredens, fi quid ſupereſſet agen dum, | 


A leading rule in the practice of this @conomy, IE 
when engaged in any undertaking, | never to ſuppoſe _ 
we have too much time, if enough; and when any 
thing is to be done, never to ſuppoſe we have too 


little. Another not leſs important, is, never to de- 
lay till to-morrow what can be done to-day, other- 
wiſe it is as in arrears of debt, running up, and be- 


coming principal ſums ; the arrears of one day 
running into another, and that other creating work 
enough of itſelf without borrowing of the preced- 
ing, a heavy debt comes ſo to be incurred;--irregu- 
larity, want of method, confuſion, is the reſult. The 
aQive induſtrious man turns a diſſipated idler, and 
at the end of the year, in caſting up his accompt 
with time, (for we all run accompts with it), he, 


when too late, finds much ſpent, irreparably loſt, 
and little done. If we would provide ourſelves in 


reſources for the days of calamity and diſtreſs, 


whether in body or mind, for old ape, let us well 


employ our time in proſperity, in health, and 


youth, Edward the Black Prince, did not waſte 


his younger years in luxury and effeminacy, but 


lived laborious days, to be at once the ornament. 


and delight of human nature, Ambition that is 
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provident, ſacriſices the preſent to the future; 


pleaſure, which is blind, ſacrifices the future to 
the preſent ; but envy, avarice, and the other 
baſer paſſions, forfeit both preſent and future. 


85 1 H E.oppoli te virtue to covetouſneſs, and ambition 


too, (for both are alike ſtrangers to the command, 


5 Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no farther), is Con- 

tentment, which, in ſo circumſcribing itſelf within 
due bounds, has its happineſs ſummed up in that 
wiſe ſaying of him pronounced the wiſeſt of men, | 

He that needs leaſt, is moſt like the gods, who 
need nothing. King Canute, when he vainly en- 
deavoured to ſet bounds to the ocean, ſo aſſuming 


5 


a power that only belonged to the King of kings, 
in his all- inſufficieney, found he had not learned to 
limit his own ambition. The ocean had its bounds, 
his ambition knew none; nor did he know himſell. 

A picture of content is C. Fabricius, who, when | 


© offered gold by the Samnites, drawing his hands 


over his face and body, anſwered, that as long as 


he could command all thoſe members he touched, 
N nothing Was wanting to him; therefore the money, 
which he had no uſe for, he wonld not accept 

from thoſe he knew that had. They that have 


molt, want moſt. Confucius's maxim was, tha! 4 


man in his“ youth ſhould. guard againſt luſt, in” 
manhood agalnſt faction, and in old age againk 


6pvetouſuels, | 
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I is not enough that we diſcharge the duties 


neceſſarily incumbent on us in ſociety ; but we 
zre to appear on the ſcene, and act our part there, 


with all the allurements, all the graceful, agreeable 


qualifications, that a profound knowledge of the 
world, of men and manners, can adorn us with. 
As this branch of human conduct, as well as 
the religious duties, tho? intimately connected 
with the moral, are yet diſtinctly marked and 


traced, lead into a further and much more en- 


larged field of inveſtigation, neither enquiries can 


well be blended with the ſubject of this. 


No one is to imagine himſelf the centre of the 


creation, to eee Things to himſelf, and 


not himſelf to Wings; in the ſtile of Horace, = 


Mihi res non me rebus ſubjungere conor. 


Tur 3 are placed in = middle " 


fate between the extremes of greatneſs and miſery. 
So ſituated, let them conſole themſelves with the 


rellection, that if they are far below the one, they 
are as far above the other. Aud there is a way 
by which they may conciliate the two, without 

_ departing from their own ſphere, which lies in 
the acquiſition of that golden medium of de- 
portment, that approaches their ſuperiors in the 
one degree, without envy, fear, flattery, or ſer- 
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vility, but in their ſtead, with that firm man]; 
behaviour, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of thei; 
own worth and independence; on the other 
s hand, which raiſes our inferiors in ſome re- 
ſpect to a level with ourſelves, in the diſplay of 2 
ſuitable affability and condeſcenſion, ſtript of all 
manner of pride: For, what have we to be proud 
of, the moſt exalted among us? Are they the gifts 
of fortune we plume ourſelves ſo highly on? how 
very fluctuating they are, we all in our ſeveral 
turns daily experience :—Are they the endowments 
of mind, or accompliſhments of perſon? our te- 
nure of them too, we all know, is to the utmoſt 
| precarious z ; beſides, that their value is much de- 


38 preciated, when unaccompanied by the above 
races and embelliſhments. In indulging pride, 


we are guilty of a double deception, firlt in over. 
valuing ourſelves, then in endeavouring to impoſe 
the ſame erroneous eſtimation of us on others. Let 


princes and kings themſelves conſider, that more 
than proportionably to the ſmiles of fortune, which 

they in ſo eminent a degree enjoy above the reſt of 
their fe!low-creatures, they ſhare in the common 


wants and neceſſities of our nature ..ith the poor- 


eſt and meaneſt of their ſubjects: And moſt pleaſ- 


ing and inſtructing are thoſe hiſtorians, thot, in 
drawing their characters, penetrate into their molt 


ſeeret and retired receſſes, exhibit them to o public 
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view, frript of their ſtate and pageantry, as mere 
men. the the paſſions and 1nfirmities of men 


about them. This flatters the weakneſs of human 

nature, and is ſome compeuſation for the great 
diſtance they are placed in above us, beyond the 
| _ moſt fanguine expe*tation- of- our reach. Again, 


the repreſentation the ſame able pens give of vir- 


tuous Princes, is equally flattering, as it reconciles 


us more to ourſelves, in reconciling. us more to 


| human nature. 


In all our dealings, the molt imiolable attach. 


ment is to be had to truth, one of the leading 
bonds of ſociety. Our word ſhould in general be 
as binding as our oath. The adoption of oaths on 


every trivial occaſion, is a proſtitution of them, 


ſubverſive of their force and due cſfc cs. But the 


words and oaths this. ſacred. regard is to be paid 
to, muſt be free and voluntary, free as the air we 

breathe, void of ali manner of reſtraint ; for in 
Proportion to the increaſe of the conſtraint uſed in 


extortiug a promiſe Ir oath, decreaſes the obliga- 
tion to the obſervance of cither. IT he famous que- 


ſtion long fince agitated in the ſchools, whether a 


lie is in any cafe lawful, has been decided affirma- 
_ tively by the moſt approved caluifts ancient and 


modern, by Cicero, Grotius, Puffendorf, Barbey- 
Mac, Hutcheſon. They are ſome of | the ancient 
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oe as 


fathers of the church, that maintain the oppolite 


fide of the queſtion. The advocates for it, in ſup. 


Port of their opinion, inſlance a promiſe confirmed 
by oath, extorted by an highwayman, not to dif- 


Cover him if in our power; in which, it is agreed, 


the obligatory force of the promiſe or oath ceaſce 


with the force or threats that impoſed it. He that 


| ſo impoſed it, firſt broke through all the laws 


human and divine, of courſe left no laſting impreſ- 
| ſion of its efficacy before any of the three tribunals 
cf God, man, or couſcience. In corroboratien of 


which powerful arguments, maxims of expediency 


| conſpire ; the good of ſociety requires the appre- 
= henſion of all ſuch offenders againſt it, by all the 


- means poſlible. The principle of this decided 


point, extended through all the analogous caſes, 


reſolves itſelf into this general rule, that wherever 


force, threats, fear, fraud, or circumvention, or any 
undue influence, indirect methods, are the means 


employed to extort or obtain a promiſe or oath, 
| ſuch means defeat the end propoſed ; and where, on 
the other hand, they are free, voluntary, unbiaſſed, 


procured by no indirect ways, there they are ever 


to be kept ſacred and inviolable. The principle is 


ſound this reaſoning proceeds on, that there is no 
conſent but what is free of force and ſeduction. 
Nor can any line be drawn between the degrees of 
compulſion, on one ſide of which the compulſatory 
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method is to have effect, on the other fide of which 


it is to be of no avail, that would be too arbitrary 


a proceeding, ſubvertive of eſtabliſhed principle, 
which mult be attended with a general rule in all 


ſuch caſes, without limitation or exception. All 


laws human and divine have adopted it, the law of 


reaſon and honour give their ſanction to it, ſince in 


vain will either equity or honour be urged by him, 


that has firſt overlcapt the bounds of both in im- 


poſing the reitraint, as an inducement to fulfil the 
conditions it dictated, after the removal of the 


compulſion, and the recovery of the freedom of 


ſelves; on our ſelf-approbation. It flows from | 


* 


choice. The laws of honour, of later origin, are 
ſupplementary of, not derogatory to, thoſe primary 
obligations of ethics and juitice. If chere was 
either crime or fault originally in th e oath or pro- 
miſe, there 1 ls an additional one in the execution of 
them. „„ 


Ix is on ourſelves, what is within us, not on 
i | what is without, not on the gifts of fortune, on 
the opinion of men, that our uy ppineſs chiefly de- 


pends: It i is on the eſteem 180 entertain for our- 


moral ſentiment, not the motley perverſe appear- 


ance of things. When we are at peace with our 


conſcience, have there ſecurcd a calm retreat from 
the ſtorms of adverſe fortune, we are without the 


2 2 
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ſphere of the noiſe and tumult of the pride, envy, 
reſtleſs ambition of deſigning malicious men, who 
have no ſuch reſources, no other ſupports to bear 
them through the courſe they have marked for 

| themſelves, but the full tide of fortune, and the | 
blind ſuffrages of time-ſervigg flatterers and ad- 

mirers But he that is armed at all points, fanguam 
ex Trejans equo, is proof againſt the lies of calumny 
ſo induſtriouſly every where propagated, invulner- | 
able to o the darts of Saen malice. 


klic murus aheneus eſto, 


— ů2 


Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa! | 


Such a one exclaims, whoſe ſleep. is not haunted, 5 
whole ſolitude is not broken upon by the demons : 
and avenging furies of a guilty and diſturbed con- 

ſcience ; retired and collected within himſelf, a 
ſtranger to all the pangs of remorſe, he finds a 

haven, a ſure place of reſt. If there is any thing 
- that does not fully meet the conviction in the be- 
nevolent ſyſtem adopted by the Eclectics or later 
5 Platoniſts, that roſe in the Auguſtan age, among 
the Moderns by Cudworth and Hutcheſon, it is 


that exceſs of refinement in it, that heſitates even 


to allow of that moſt innocent of all rational gra- 
tifications, as being of too ſelfiſh a nature, the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, that great allevi- 
ation of cares, and balmy comfort mid furround- 


4 
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ing ills, the conſolation of the juſt, that peaceful 


monitor, God's vicegerent within us. 


Soc are the fruits of an union of the cardinal — 


———— 


and chriſtian virtues, temperance, prudence, juſtice, | ; 1 
fortitude, faith, hope, and charity : the exerciſe 3 
of which alone can lecure them to us. Before 
| their ſuperior luſtre, and more prevalent influence, 
the fame and glory of ſtateſmen and conquerors 


fink ia/importance, and diſappear as empty ſhadows. 


void of ſubſtance. Short as our tame is, we ſhall _ — | 
g our intervals of 4 
relaxation from buſi neſs, and retirement from ſo- | #4 


find many vacuities in it, durin 


ciety, without we can fill up the void ſpaces with 
ſuch reflections and ſentiments as they inſpire. = | 
_ pleted worth, unknown merit, has this confola- 1 85 [ 
| tion, that all diſtinctions and ranks in fociety, if ip { 
2 


they are not, ſhould be the rewards of virtue, and 
"that the great ought to be the good man, however I 
-. ..- Uh | 3 | 


the multitude may be miſled in their conceptions 
of grandeur, and the voice of the people may be 
tempted to miſplace the tributary applauſe of the 1 
day. There is this further conſolation left for it, 


_ that only the imaginary advantages of ſuch idols 
of the world are expoſed to public view, within 
the reach of envy and calumny, and the real ills 

attending their ſituation concealed ; at the ſame _ 

ume that it 13 conſcious to tel that the 1 = + dx 1.5 
Dy Do 1 


* 
Als alone conſequent on its want of popularity, 
are what can appear, the real goods it is poſſeſſed 
of lie hidden, removed from the ſcope of envy, 
nor objects for malice to ſhoot its envenomed darts 


I i is in the ſchool of adverſity that a man Jearns 
what hei js himſelf, and what he ſhould be to others; 
above all, that he learns a due reſignation to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. When ſuch important 
acquiſitions are to be made there, it is well for thoſe 
that have been tutored in it. In the fall tide of proſ- 
perity, we fail in the knowledge and practice of theſe 
duties. He that is under the entire control and 
government of his paſſions, a ſlave to pride and 
ambition, a ftranger to the enjoyment of peace 
himſelf, and diſturber of it in the ſurrounding | 
circles, and is known to be avowedly ſo ſwayed, 
lives without honour ; and thoſe that to appear- 
ance flatter, in effect deſpiſe him. The konour- 
| able, and truly eſtimable character, is he that does 
the moſt good, the leaſt ill poſſible ; and what is 
to be required indiſpenſibly of every member of 
ſociety, is, at leaſt that negative propenſity to its 
welfare, not to prevent others from doing that 


good he himſelf is incapable of There are times 


of ſevere injuſtice, that it falls to the lot of many, 


i not moſt men, to experience; when at once they 


E K 4 
have to encounter the combinations of enemies, tho 
| furvizance of friends and relations, the deſertion 
of contemporaries. How many have lived to wit- 


neſs the truth of that reflection, drawn from na- 
ture by nature's beſt diſciple ! : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, - 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
- Omitted, all the voyage of their lite 


Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries, 


. He that is unacquainted with adverſity, if FI one 


there is, is too likely to be a ranger to the ſooth- 
ee of ſympathy : No object of pity 
himſelf, expetience at leaſt has not taught him to 
extend it to others: happy if he has learnt it from 
nature, without paſſing throogh * ſchool of ad- 5 
: "My. : 


Tu nn cruel times muſt be yielded to, the ebb- 
ing tide may be ſo ſtrong as not to be reſiſted : 
the reverſes of fortune are to be ſubmitted to in_ 
patience, and in hope, the returns to be waited for, 2 
under the guidance of Providence, and the lenient 
hand of time. When feeling all the (tings of out- 
rageous fortune, the proud man's wrongs, the 

laws delays, we have only to cry out with the mo- 
narch, whoſe heroiſm never appeared more conſpi- = 
cuous in his moſt ſignal viRories than in his de- 


feats, who, when overpowered by numbers, ſur- 


E 


rounded by enemies, almoſt totally deſerted mw 


friends aud allies, at the loweſt ebb of his affairs, 
confoled himſelf in reflecting that fortune was a 
gilt,! he was no gallant; to-day ſhe was againſt 


him, another day ſhe might be for him. That 


juſtice, which is ſo often denied by our contempo— 


rarics, poſterity may one day render to our me- 


mories. There are no advantages that ſociety 


lias to offer, can make the virtuous man abandon 


himſelt, renounce his principles, or forfeit his in- 


dependence; j retirement in his own country, or 
voluntary exile in another, are both preferable to 
to it on thoſe terms. In either of theſe fituations 


he wi Ig Und infnite reſources in his thoughts; 


many an interval of relaxation, many an hour of 


leiſure may he then be furnithed with, that other- 


| wile might have eſcaped him, to plan his own and | 


country's good, to cultivate the muſes, the arts 


and ſciences, and the fruits of his labours to gue . 


to the world. 


Or how many great men has it . the lot to 
| ſuffer exile, who never deſerted themſelves, if they 
were deſerted by the world; but who, retiring 
within, and collected in themſelves, indulged in 


reffections, committed to writing thoughts that 
were to be handed down to poſterity as laſting 
monuments of their fame. To ſuch a fate did the 


* r 


EN 1 
Oſtraciſm at Athens ſubject many of her moſt va- 
luable citizens. Ariitides the Juit was thence ba- 
niſhed: but Socrates the wife and good was there | 
put to death. Such was that of Cicero, of Bo- = 


lingbroke, who both lived to return to their coun- 

try, to be conſulted as oracles. Nor ever did Ma- 
rius appear greater than in the conſtancy and un 
maken firmneſs he diſplayed in priſon and in exile. 
It was mid the treaſons of his own family, in exile 
from his owu dominions, that Mithridates's forti- 
tude ſhone forth with ſuperior luſtre, A great, brave 
good man, ſtanding alone without ſupport, other 

than the ſhield of fortitude, mid ſurrounding ills 
and dangers, preſents the image of an old knotted 
oak on the bleak heath, ſhattered by the winter 
tempeſts ſcowling over its head, blaſted by the 
lightening, yet venerable in its ruin, diſplaying _ —_ 
its injuries with rent trunk and withered branches, 


a monument of ſublimity, it lifts its towering head 4 
with ruined majeſty and melancholy grandeur. It 1 


5 is in the reverſes of fortune a good man is known, 
2 brave and truly great man is proved. What 


| treaſure would the world have been deprived of, ” 
what fruits never reaped, had Bacon, Milton, 4 
Clarendon, yielded to misfortunes, overwhelmed 4 
with diftreſs, ſunk in deſpondency, inſtead of ö 
nobly arming themſelves with that ſhield, ſmiling 4 

amid the frowns of fortune, and ſeeking in the i 
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muſes ſhades, that peace and conſolation deni 
them inthe ways of ambition, tumult and mazes of 
tordid intcreit, the hackneyed roads of power. 
juflunm et. tenacem propefitt virum, 
1 n civiem ardor prava zubentiu m, 


n vultus inflantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida. 


Such ea man will in the moſt trying ſcenes an!“ 


perilous fituations, cry out, { zat jr/kitia, rut c- 


lum! ihe reverſe of this picture is given in another 


part of the ſame author's works: 


| Clar., clare eum dixit, Apollo, 
Lara mover metuens andiri, pulchra Laverna, 
Da mii fallere, du ſandtum, juſtumque videri, 


Noctem neccatis, et ſcauoſhus obyice nubem. 


1 me. Ii not play the hypocrite to themſelves, 
as toy 'ofce en they do to others, after diligent ſcarch 


and examinati made into every receſs of the 


hea't, they may attain knowledge of themſelves 


ſulficeicnt for the Gdii\charge of all the moral cities, 


But let them remember, that there is no more in- 


fallible way of vſſembling to themlelves, tha! 
practiſing difſuruation to others; if the malk is 
once pu on, it is not ſo eaſy to lay it aſide. 


As we have ſeen a monarch, whoſe firm pur- 


| poles ny reverſe of fortune could alter, no change 


Make, ſo are there to be found in hiſtory recorded 


8 


i} 
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thoſe, whom her profuſeſt ſmiles could never 


tranſport beyond themſelves. Veſpaltian and Titus 
were happy in preſerving a little country villa, 
that they inherited from their anceſtors; and thoſe 
great maſters of the world did not find too nar- 
row an accommodation in a houſe which had been 
built but for a private individual. Chancellor ; 
Vacon, on receiving a viſit from Q. Elizabeth, in 

a country houſe which he had built before his ele- 

vation, and her remarking its ſmell ſize, replied, 
that it was not him that had built his houſe too 
_ ſmall, but her Majeſty that had made bans too 
great. for his houſe. ; 


12 . fruggles with the adverſe blows of for- 
tune, it is not for us, if we conſult our quiet and 
| happineſs, to ſuffer hope and fear alternately, to 
| ſcize and convulſe our diſtracted frame, {triving for 
the maſtery ; but rather that hope ſhould be the 
predominant, and fear the ſubordinate paſſion. Well 
_ conceived was the fable of Pandora's box, which 
ſhe gave, charged with all the ills of life, to Epi- 
metheus, in revenge for his elder brother Prome- 
theus's having ſtolen Jove's authentic fire, that he 
might impregnate clay with life. On his opcaing 
the box, and giving vent to all the ills it con- 
tained, to ſpread themſelves over the face of the 
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earth, 1 was left at the bottom, aud hire lies 
the moral and beauty of the fable. 


| Mir ron ſums up the diſmal horrors of Hell, in 
theſe few Pa words: 


Where aße nter comes, 
hat comes to all; | 


no . on | earth being excluded from chat bee. 
g venly gift. wo 


Satan's ſenſations on the contemplation of the 
| beauties of Paradile, and its yet innocent inhabit. 


| ants, are compriſed i in theſe words, 
Able to drive all ſadneſs, but deſpair. 


: And It is in deſpair, i in his fare well to bope, that 
the vio! lent. agitation of paſſions, in which he i: 
_ tolled, terminates, as drawn by the ſame maſterly 


pen, in the celebrated ſpeech at the opening of 
the fourth . 


* 
| Bor it is from deſperate councils, and deſpon'!- 
ing thoughts, that ſallen man, in the Cconvullious 
of his Pathos, 1 is repreſented 


To better hopes his more attentive mind 


L ab'ring t to raiſe. 


Tha more truths; directed to the maſs of the 
- people, the multitude, could they but find their 
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way to the thrones of Princes, adorn the imperiat 
erown, guide the ſwaying of the ſceptre, - what 
happy fruits might not be expected to be derived 
from them to humanity ! There have been Tra- 
jans and Antonines, thoſe ornaments of human 
nature. In proportion to the goods diffuſed round 
thoſe moving in narrower ſpheres, and in private 
ſtations, that we have been contemplating, in the 
exerciſe of virtue, would be the benefits redounding 
to communities at large, from the union of virtue 
and the diadem. As from the diſplay of it in ſub- 
ordinate ranks and ſtations, we have ſeen the re- 
ſult to be the peace of families, of neighbour— 
hoods, the encouragement of induſtry, the de- 
creaſe of poverty and vice, the cheriſhing of charity 
and hoſpitality ; ſo from its acceſs to the thrones 
of Princes, from its admittance to their councils, 
and thence baniſhing pride and ambition, thoſe banes 
of ſociety, would it enfure the peace of nations, 
extend the olive branch, turn ſwords into plough- 
ſhares, ſpears into pruning-hooks, breathe mild 
Jaws, cultivate the arts and ſciences, and with them 
adorn enlightened humanity ; then we ſhould ſee. 
monarchs as the fathers of their people, as crown- 
_ ed citizens, their authority adding to the common 


good. Before ſuch fame as this, would ſoon va- 


8 niſh and diſappear the fame of bloody and de- 


ſtruckivxe conquerors: From ſuch an union of 


* 
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morals and polities, would flow the happineſs of 


men, the peace of nations, the tranquillity and 
repoſe of the univerſe, _ 5 


Tut hiſtory of mankiad appears like a vat 


| wilderneſs of errors and vices, virtue and truth 
rarely interſperfed in the wild ſcenery, the ſeeds 
of them thinly ſcattered up and down: or, the 

review of paſt ages appears like a long and dark 


night, through the thick ſhades of which the rays 


of thoſe two bright luminaries have pierced but 

faintly, their gleams have been but languid _ | 
of ſhort duration. The voice of philoſophy has 
proved too weak againſt the cries and tumults of 
ſuch multitudes; the voice of religion itſelf has 
been of as little avail, often made no uſe of in the 
wreck and convulſions of time, the havoc an! 
_ devaſtation of ages, and as oft, from the abuſe ot 
it, the ſource of much of the calamities complain- 


ed of. 


As this enquiry began from Socrates, ſo to 


him muſt-it return. He is the father of morals, 


as Homer is of poetry. He taught in them, mort 


by his example, than his divine precepts. His 
guardian demon, tho? fictitious, and he convinced 
of the fiction, he never failed to conſult before 
entering on his aQtions, that he might be ſatisficd | 


of their rectitude and moral tendency. 


tA * 


1 
LoxGinvs recommends, in our advances to the 
ſublime in writing, this queſtion to be put to our- 
ſelves, How would Homer have expreſſed him» 
ſelf on this ſubje&?—S0 in our aims at moral ſub- 
limity, in the ſame manner we may aſk ourſelves, | 
| How would Socrates have acted on this occaſion ? 4 


: 4 to all his other Gngular Aten and 
qualities, Socrates, poſſeſſed the military art in * 
moſt eminent degree, and often ſucceſsfully ex- 
erted it in the defence of his country. In under- 
going fatigue, in enduring the inclemency of the 
weather, by neglecting the ordinary precautions 
ol dreſs to fortify himſelf againſt it, he was car- 
| ried to a degree of exceſs and enthuſiaſm ſcarcely . 
coneeivable. ; 


1 one of the engagements where he bore ſo ac- 
_ tivea part, that at Delium, where the Athenians _ 
were overcome by the Bœotians, and great ſlaugh- 
ter was committed among their troops, he ſigna- 
lized his courage both in the battle and retreat. 
Im the latter, he did not precipitately fly, as the 
reſt of the army did, but retired inch by inch, 
with his face ſtill towards the enemy, as Ajax in 
the Thad; when, perceiving Xenophon thrown 
from his horſe, and wounded, he took him upon 
| his Wenden, ond carried him out t of the: midſt of 


the danger. Xenophon afterwards ſhewed that he 
profited as much by his- maſter's example in the 
geld as in the ſchool, by the conduct and addreſs 
he ſo remarkably diſplayed in the memorable re- 
treat of the Greeks out of Aſia. What a picture 
is here exhibited ! The maſter and diſciple both 
_ eminently diſtinguiſhed for their martial exploits 
| beyond their contemporaries, at the ſame tine 
both advanced to the higheſt fame in the walks of 
philoſophy ! The maſter preſerving the life of te 
_ diſciple, that the diſciple in return might render 
immortal his maſter, in the records he has trauſ- 
_ mitted to poſterity of his actions and precepts. 


| Ha Xenophon been filent, Plato would have 

| borne ample teſtimony to the tranſcendent merits 
of that great man. The generous competition, the 
Honeſt ſpirit of emulation diſplayed by thoſe rival | 

diſeiples, iu. diſcharging the debt of gratitude. to 


their maſter and benefactor, in that juſt retribu- 


tion, in the payment of the tribute due to bis 


memory, is at once the richeſt ſource of pro: t 
| pad del: 1 to es ingen reader, 
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